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EDITORIAL NOTES 


ANYONE who still has anything to say about the Coronation 
should say it now; for soon the subject, as a subject, will have been 
worn threadbare. The trickle of news and comment in the papers, 
already beginning to prepare the minds of the public for the great 
event, will soon have grown into a torrent. The time is near when 
anything that may be said on the subject will have no effect beyond 
that of creating a state of mind among the public and drawing 
larger crowds, on the appointed day, towards the magnetic centre 
of London; everything else will have long before been settled by 
the constitutional authorities, the Office of Works, the municipalities, 
the police, the advising architects, the contractors, the ticket agents, 
the transport concerns, and the insurance offices. All astute persons 
who hoped to influence the arrangements have already had their 
say, warmly discussing, for example, means of democratizing the 
occasion so that the moderately rich may share with the very rich 
’ the privilege of buying seats. For myself, I offer no solution of the 
problem of dividing the million available seats (or whatever the 
figure is) among the twenty million people who want them. What- 
ever you do nineteen millions of them will be left out. 


CoRONATION PLANS 

The question of street decoration is more discussible. One would 
like to think that a great deal of this could be left to the spontaneous 
enthusiasm and taste of each householder (as, indeed, some of it 
must be). But London is not a village. We have to organize our 
pleasures and our displays on the scale of modern life, and we are 
bound to work through officials and committees; and at least it is 
all to the good that a committee of accomplished architects should 
have been called together to give their advice. Artists and designers 
have already been at work considering with infinite ingenuity the 
means of turning our cold streets into scenes of warm rejoicing. 

G 
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One design for decorating that narrow and (in the decorative sense) 
easily overcrowdable street, Bond Street, is reproduced on a later 
page. The obvious difficulty which every designer has to face is that 
street decorations, in the nature of the case, are temporary. You 
cannot give them a solid architectural character, for the flimsy, 
cheap material which must be used would betray itself as sham. 
Whatever is done, therefore, ought to be designed with a view to 
the appropriate use of what in its nature is temporary and evanescent. 


* * & 


What decorative objects are there which obviously satisfy this 
requirement? No doubt there are many. A project which at once 
leaps to the mind is the profuse use of real flowers—flowers growing, 
flowers suitably displayed in boxes, cut flowers of the less perishable 
variety, and branches and leaves. What could be more pleasing to 
the eye or encouraging to a new rural industry than a floral corona- 
tion—the lavish display of flowers and green plants in the streets 
and the generous planting of flowers in the parks and in gardens. 

I need hardly say I do not propose the laying out of flower-beds 
at the expense of trees. I hear with horror of the proposal that the 
Westminster City Council should cut down the trees in Leicester 
Square to make room for flowers. May all the powers that be 
defend us from such wickedness! 

It has also been suggested, I believe, that householders and 
shopkeepers should have the fronts of their houses or premises 
repaired, washed, or painted. The Coronation affords an excellent 
opportunity for landlords to show respect to Royalty and do a 
good turn to their tenants by decorating the exterior of the buildings 
they own; and since the whole of London is to be regarded as the 
setting for the Coronation ceremonies, there is no reason why the 
whole of London within the five-mile radius should not benefit. If 
we are considering decoration, a spotlessly clean London would 
afford a very pleasing basis of operations. 


* oe & 


In a country where the authority of the Throne rests so little on 
force and so much on popular consent it might seem least appropriate 
that the armed forces should always play so large a part in ceremonial 
functions. But it is not easy to find any suitable substitute. I suppose 
it is not absolutely necessary that a Coronation procession should 
be more military in its composition than a Lord Mayor’s Show. 
As it happened, the last Lord Mayor’s Show did assume the character 
of a military parade, but the display of armed men was for the 
most part historical. Even so some persons in authority were 
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concerned lest it should be supposed to savour of modern militarism, 
as was shown by the action taken on the Underground stations. 
Mr. Edward Wadsworth’s posters, in which he had interpreted his 
instructions in a design advertising the Show with a disturbing 
display of the latest weapons of precision, were summarily removed. 
_ It would not be easy to dispense with soldiers and sailors in any 
impressive Royal pageant. They have been trained to move with 
stately precision; they have bright uniforms. A company of lawyers 
in their wigs would not look their best in contrast with Life Guards; 
a platoon of schoolmasters in cap and gown might seem provocative 
to the young, and a squad of doctors in operating overalls would 
be as formidable as a machine-gun section. Postmen, railway porters, 
and commissionaires have their uniforms, and would add a pleasing 
decorative touch to the proceedings. But perhaps such suggestions 
are hardly more practical than the proposals that all those who 
cannot find seats should be invited to take part in the procession. 
The pacifists may console themselves with the reflection that the 
uniforms of ceremonial parades have nothing whatever to do with 
modern war. The soldier does not fight in a red tunic or a busby. 


Mr. GRANVILLE-BARKER 

Mr. Granville-Barker, at the moment that I write, is stopping in 
London, his visit of course being not unconnected with the forth- 
coming production of his play Waste at the Westminster Theatre. 
Everyone interested in the modern theatre wishes that he were 
oftener in England and taking the active part that he is better 
qualified than anyone else to take in the production of plays. But 
one cannot altogether grudge him his withdrawal to a life of learned 
leisure and his absorption in the study of Shakespeare, for he has 
much to contribute to it that is beyond the reach of any mere 
scholar. I do not suggest that there has been no searching criticism 
of Shakespeare written in recent years by men who were scholars 
and something more—there has been. But I know of no other 
critic who has just the qualifications of Mr. Granville-Barker. He 
has so far soaked himself in the study of Shakespeare and his period 
that he can no longer escape the charge of having much of the 
knowledge that constitutes scholarship; he has real literary sense; 
he has originative imagination; and in addition he has had unique 
experience in acting, play-writing, producing, and all that belongs 
to successful creative work on the stage. In devoting himself to the 
study of Shakespeare he has been able to put all his experience and 
his intuitive understanding at the service of those whose task it 
may be to interpret Shakespeare on the stage or who may simply 
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wish to appreciate performances. After Mr. Granville-Barker there 
will never again be the same excuse for misinterpretation. 
ieee 


It is strange that his play Waste has never been publicly performed 
before (though it has been produced by the Stage Society). It was 
written as long ago as 1906, when the author was well under thirty, 
and had already written and produced The Voysey Inheritance. 

In those days Mr. Granville-Barker was still to some extent 
under the spell of Bernard Shaw, and Waste inevitably challenges 
comparison with some of Shaw’s plays. But the resemblance is in 
the main superficial. It is a criticism of, and in part a satire upon, 
public life in its presentation of Cabinet Ministers and their en- 
tourage, one disinterested man (who belongs to the superman 
tradition) being involved in the activities of conventional or tricky 
politicians, and brought to grief through a private fault of his own. 
The plot is not altogether convincing. It is unfolded here and there 
with touches of the dazzling Shavian manner. But the striking 
moments emerge from the conduct of real characters. These, unlike 
Mr. Shaw’s puppets, are individuals. The women talk like women, 
and the Prime Minister, unlike the figures of Back to Methuselah and 
The Apple Cart, have the humanity and individuality of which even 
Prime Ministers are capable. The theme as treated does not seem 
to me to be so rooted in 1906 as to be in the least unintelligible in 


1936. 


TuHE Locxep Book 

Talking about Mr. Granville-Barker, I should like to say a word 
about a little anthology called The Locked Book made by his wife, 
Helen Granville-Barker (just published by Sidgwick & Jackson, 
gs. 6d.). It is a collection of poems and prose passages containing 
allusions to angels. Unlike most of the anthologies which have 
recently appeared in great numbers it has this abundant justifica- 
tion: it has been a natural growth, a product of personal interest, 
a labour of love, not an assortment of passages happening to have 
a common subject laboriously assembled ad hoc. I wonder how 
many English readers know Marc Leclerc’s La Passion de Notre 
Frére le Poilu, here so tactfully translated, or what answer those 
who do would give to a question put to me by Mr. Granville- 
Barker: “On reading this aloud, do you find a point at which the 
emotion becomes almost unbearable?” I leave any interested reader 
to discover the lines alluded to, if he can, for himself. 

R. A. Scort-JAMEs 
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POEMS 


By Walter de la Mare 


THE SATIRE 


THE dying man on his pillow 
Turned slowly his head. 
“Five years on my Satire on Man 

I spent,” he said. 
“But, lying alone, I have mused 
On myself, of late!” 
Smiling, he nodded, and glanced 
At the ash in the grate. 


DR. WILLIAM HARVEY 


THIS mild geographer set not his mark 
On unknown seas, lakes, rivers vast in flood, 
He loved to ponder softly in the dark 

The motions of man’s blood. 


In caves, delved out at Combe, he’d meditate. 

*“‘Crack-brained,” said some. “‘Yes, childish, it 
appears.” . 

Alack, not even he could stimulate 

In fools the circulation of Ideas. 


CHERRY TREES 


UNDER pure skies of April blue I stood, 

Where cherry trees in orchard were a-blow: 
And, just as fancy willed, see there I could 
Boughs thick with blossom, or inch-deep in snow. 


A PRODIGAL SON 


THIS weakling who, while yet a child, 

Had heard of vice; crime ; murder; rape: 

Finding the “Real” a thought defiled, |, 
Wrote poetry of escape. 


At length, distrustful of his Star, 

And tainted too with evil and sin, 

He rattled at its padlocked bar: 
But none would let him in. 
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SWALLOWS FLOWN 


WHENCE comes the small continuous silence, 
That has haunted me so of late? 

The absence of something scarcely heeded, 
Yet with me, early and late. 

As if a loved one, too little valued, 
Had vanished—could not wait. 


THE BURNING WORLD 


By Michael Roberts 


SPURTS of blue flame advancing, crimson streamers, 
Flames of chrysanthemum, and acrid smoke, 

Earth’s agony and stillness ; 

Her limbs, her painted flesh and dark stigmata, 

Deep fjords, promontories, cities, plains, 

Transfigured, burning. 


Huge mountain ridges, inland seas, plumes of the forest, burning, 
Dry crackling of holly, wildfire leaping 

Livid, unchanging cataract; 

Dark aromatic cedars burning, tinselled pines, 

Spangled Hesperides, and gold equator, 

Glowing, translucent. 


Rivers of flickering ash: crowns, mitres, helmets, burning, 
Steel like a wall of glass, the seas transparent, 

Cities intense, invisible; 

Charred fingers clutching archives, and the scorpion 
Tortured in glimmering armour, 

Rigid, striving. 


Pain like a lucid sphere, finite, unbounded ; 
Veins of blue fire and light, the giant Rose 
Burning beyond all time; 

The crown, the petals, held in inviolable light, 
Untouched, intangible, the world imprisoned ; 
Time’s burning ruin. 
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MORNING PRAYER 


By Flavia Léopold 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY MICHAEL ROBERTS 


BLESSING of the sun, come down upon the sea as now you come 
into my heart, 

On the unruffled shining sea of my own land 

Which made welcome Columbus and his caravels, 

And his exhausted men who felt the taste of salt in their own soul, 

Welcome as a long-haired girl makes welcome her lover. 

Before me are the Isles, as they were called in the old days, 

The Isles, never weary of their long rest in the ocean, night and 
day: 

This one, the long one, over toward the east, 

Is called, even now, Mary-of-Grace, as she was called by the 
Genoese ; 

These are the Saints, all hunch-backed, 

And the faithful Sugarloaf, mounting guard before them; 

That one is Dominique, rich in lemons, 

There, in the House of Bees, a great Creole poet is singing. 

Sun, my friend, bless these things ; 

Bless this sea which speaks your just praises, 

That sail down yonder, remote as a fixed star; 

Bless this land of spices, 

These mountains which look up at the windows of the sky, 

And these ponderous bursting fruits which save the black children 
from starvation. 

Sun, my good sun, 

Protect the harvests, 

The palm-trees fanning themselves like ballerinas, 

The sugar-canes which are life to the planters, 

The providential breadfruit-trees 

Whose leaf is like the leaf of the acanthus, 

As this land itself is the echo of antiquity. 

Sun, my dear Sun, 

Ripen the humble and healthy things of this earth; 

The neat clusters of bananas, 

The rough, soft-tasting arrow-root, 

The long creeping apple-vines 

And thoughts germinating in the poet’s head. 

Sun, physician of the poor, 

Protect us from the yellow fever, 

From the maladies of the earth, 

And from the candles that burn in open daylight. 
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Banish from among us all jealousy, 

All evil thoughts, 

All ills, whether of body or of soul 

From this hour when I beseech you 

Even until the glory of noon, 

Even until the hour when the slow smoke of evening goes up like a 
mauve prayer to the evening star. 


CHRONOS ATE HIS CHILDREN 


By Sean O’Faolain 


HERE is the Dome. The noise of Paris like a dust 
Rises with the petrol-smell. But all our laughter lusts 
For the cuckoo-call and the dusty thrush 

As Wild Geese out of Limerick must 

Three hundred years ago, smelling the Shannon’s gust. 


Always so in the harsh places and the hard light 

Where the mind glitters, loves the fight 

Against all that takes soft, sweet, lingering flight 

From pitiless thought—we crumble at the mighty 

Weight of the summernight, the Irish night. 

Not but that we could, too, reason fish-flesh from his shell 
And write upon our signet-rings, We shall, we shall. 

Some old cabin, moon-white on a hill, 

The tang of the dung, a cockcrow call, 

Shatters out of boyhood that, not Shall, but Will. 


A soft race, the curse of love is in our bones, 

The surge of passionate desire for what is over, 

Old thoughts, memories bewhored, tramping the shore 
Where the wave writes but once, and then no more 
Wishing always that the next wave would hover. _ 
For retrospective (so Tom Moore) imagination 

Is our way, turning all that’s now to fantastication 

Of the brain. Everything’s eternal calculation 

Ends with us in a phantasm without station 

Except the thing that’s long since passed away. 
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Can we, then, never sit and chatter on the Margate 
stones 

Never feel their dullness soothe our bones, 

Smile, and suck their English ice-cream cones 

Nor hear where that cursed westwind moans 

So softly in the voice of Mrs. Jones? 

Is there, for us, to be nothing still, 

Nothing real, but some old ruin on a hill, 

A symbol of our nation? So the Wild Geese must 

Three hundred years ago have smelled this Paris dust 

And seen the Shannon reeds bow to the Shannon gust, 

And smiled above the absinthe musk, smiled first, 

Then curled hearts three hundred years a dust . . . 

And curled hearts. . . . There! That lovely lust 

Begins to rise. To think how the Wild Geese must . . . 

And Now is lost, and Now, thank God, is lost, 

That lust is lost, thank God, at last, is lost . . 

Thinking what the lads of Limerick must. . . 


JESUS NOT CHRIST 


By Martin Cooper 


“CRUCIFY him! crucify him!” 

Hang high there, Christ of the Jews, 
Apocalyptic Adventist ! 

Swung dazed with incense, jewelled and tiaraed, 
Reach him a coral sponge for those dried lips! 
Encrust the single-woven cloth 

With rubies, emeralds, pearls! 

Popes, generals, financiers, kings, 

Bow low before your reliquary god! 


Die, holy Christ! Die, precious pawn! 

To rise again on the hills, Incarnate Love! 
Bury him deep, close fast the tomb, 

Lest his ‘“‘disciples’’ steal their king of straw, 
And stormy dream of Second Coming break 
In Second Empire’s golden rain of blood. 
Rise, Jesus! Rise, O love! 

Shake off the centuries’ silver cerements, 
Night’s moonshine. Dare to stand 

Human and unashamed, divinest day, 

The son and sun of Man! 
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POEMS FROM A SEQUENCE 


By H. Mallalieu 


I 


AND if the nightingale can still be amorous 

It has been banished to the plains of Thrace. 

Now love bids you voyage southward without fuss, 
Where boiling-point is chastened by the ice. 

This mimic screen has no use for birds, 

No ear for song except the beating drum. 

If you would more than whisper words 

Then flee from giant ears. Southward come. 
Think of snowfields where no rack of storm 

Twists painfully the lives of men. The white snow, 
Lying miles long in unimpassioned calm, 

Invites you, wrapped in furs, from Europe’s vertigo. 


And though you hide your eyes, indignant hate, 
Burning your glance, freezes my cowardice. 

We will wait here for winter and the night 

When hail and cold will sting the uncovered face. 


2 


Others meet under the clock. We are not unique. 
The train which speeds us through the vaulted night 
Bears other loves too pliable to break, 

Tied with the same fastidious knot. 

Their seaside vision of the steady ships 

Passing too distant to be seen entire 

Sees particles of love on virgin lips 

And in lewd photographs a cheap desire. 

Their nebulous horizon was the limit of our eye. 
To-night we will shoot fate at dawn 

Without a trial; a last atrocity 

Against a heaven and a frightened fawn. 


The execution was not good enough: 

The singularity of fate is its duplicity. 

Smoke from funnels hangs across the sky. The rough 
Leaping waves amaze with their alacrity. 
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TWO POEMS 


By Clifford Dyment 


THE WOOD 


A gentleman 

Lived in a wood 

And chopped down trees 
Whenever he could. 


The years went by 

And he chopped and chopped, 
Till one day the last tree 
Shivered and dropped. 


He had nothing to do, 
So he sat and cried, 
And forgot to be strong 
And dignified. 


SONG OF THE OLD VILLAGE WOMAN 


IT’S very fine to have the sun 
Dancing on your shoulders— 
But I prefer to lie as still 
As dark, forgotten boulders. 


It’s very fine to read big books, 
And talk with clever wit— 
But I prefer to sit at home 
To think out things a bit. 


The swallow flies on nimble wings, 
And has small use for legs— 

But it’s the farmer’s slow brown hen 
That lays the breakfast eggs! 
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FORTY YEARS OF VERSE 


By G. M. Young 


I see you believe what you say, or you would not have taken all this trouble 
to come here and say it. But you must not expect me to abandon in a moment 
the customs which I and the people of England have followed for ages. 
So—go on talking: no one will interfere with you: and if you convince us, 
well, of course we shall be convinced.—Ethelbert of Kent, A.D. 597. 


I DOUBT if any large community—small and compact societies, 
like Athens, or the Court-and-Temple circle of Elizabethan London, 
are on a different footing—has ever been so thoroughly permeated 
with poetry as England between, say, the appearance of Childe 
Harold and the death of Tennyson. The apparatus of diffusion was 
never more efficient, and the school reader, the Church social, the 
penny reading, the recitation domestic or scholastic, the sermon, 
the calendar and the birthday book, operated with a persistency and 
an intimacy for which a weekly performance on the wireless furnishes 
a very poor substitute. Add to this, that the greater part of the 
population, and practically the whole of the literate population, 
was from early childhood brought up to render verse in tunes 
universally known, thus getting, as I suppose, the kind of training 
in rhythmical form which the Greek got from taking part in, or 
looking on at, ritual dances. Poetry, in a way, was everybody’s 
business; the poets worked on a conimunal basis and within a com- 
munal framework; and the process of history in the period covered 
by Mr. Yeats’s anthology* has been, first that the communal basis 
was lost, and second, that the communal framework was burst. 

Of these two movements, the former was inevitable and, within 
limits, salutary. Our nineteenth-century poetry had involved itself 
in much which was poetically irrelevant, in messages and lessons, 
in discourses on the relations of Science and Religion and the evidence 
for Personal Immortality. The French had had much the same 
trouble, though the mischief there was less the Pulpit than the 
Platform, rant rather than cant: and, historically, the Parnassian 
movement with them and what may most conveniently be called 
Paterism with us, were national facets of a single tendency. We 
both needed a period of recueillement, occupied in refining and per- 
fecting our literary practice, which, with us, meant disengaging and 
cultivating certain modes, very richly and abundantly present in our 
past and even recent poetry, but always tending to be obscured or 
silenced by moral and social preoccupations with the subject, the 


: Pris Oxford Book of Modern Verse, Edited by W. B. Yeats. Oxford University Press, 
s. 6d. 


RETouR DU MARCHE 
By Honoré Daumier (1808-1879) 


From the collection of Oscar Schmitz recently purchased by Messrs. 
Wildenstein, at whose galleries it will be exhibited during this month. 
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substance, the ethical effect: such modes, for example, as are 
represented for us in Browning by 

Such balsam falls 

Down seaside mountain pedestals, 

From treetops where tired winds are fain, 


Spent with the vast and howling main, 
To treasure half their island gain, 


which might be Leconte de Lisle; and are not represented by 


Only they see not God, I know, 

Nor all that chivalry of his, 

The soldier saints who row on row, 
Burn upward each to his point of bliss, 


which might equally well be Victor Hugo. 

If I wanted a password to this Parnassian period of ours, I think 
I should choose Precision, remembering, of course, that there is a 
Romantic, a Classic, and a Naturalistic precision ; and it is therefore 
characteristic that among its most distinguished representatives should 
have been men of refined and scholarly accomplishment: Bridges, 
Housman, Lionel Johnson, Mr. Binyon. Of course there are sub- 
divisions, the least charitable being into the Drunk and the Sober, or 
the Puritans and the Café Royalists, the Puritans in their turn being 
listed as the Classicists and the Folk Lorists, and the followers of 
the Fairy Way. As I look back, it seems to me now to have been 
a time of preparation for something which never came; a tuning of 
instruments for no performance; a waveless pool with no outlet. 
To my ear much of that poetry has, along with the Caroline charm, 
the Caroline insignificance: I feel that, had he been living then, 
Habington would have cut averygood figure in Mr. Yeats’s anthology. 
One says: this can’t go on, something must happen, or the thing 
will stop. It has merit, but does it matter? And when poetry starts 
this question, it means, as I have put it, that it has got detached 
from its communal basis. In the nineteenth century we took it for 
granted that a great nation ought to have fine poetry, as it ought to 
have fine public buildings and fine pictures. I am not sure it was 
good for Tennyson or his poetry that the public should stalk him 
with telescopes to see him plucking flowers out of crannied walls. 
But I am quite sure it was good for the public, and in this later 
period the public interest in poetry—apart from an occasional 
commotion like that provoked by The Everlasting Mercy—died away. 
One bold man, having written a poem, did indeed hire the Albert 
Hall and throw it on the screen, like the hymns at a Missionary 
Meeting: there was a band also. But I doubt if many people under 
forty—or over—could now say what that poem was. 
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The best moralists teach us that if you go out to hunt the hare 
you will probably find pleasure ; if you go out to hunt pleasure, you 
certainly will not. It is so with poetry. Language 1s used for so many 
purposes besides, that to make the creation of beauty in words your 
sole aim involves so much exclusion and rejection that only a very 
vigorous poetic genius can save the result from mere prettiness and 
mere tuniness. Mr. Yeats austerely pronounces against the facility 
and too soft simplicity of his own early work, and this judgment I 
suppose might be taken as sanctioning the exclusion of Innisfree, and 


When you are old and gray, 


and A. E. Russell’s Hunted Fawn. But this same excess of austerity has 
led to the rejection of much which is really necessary to the under- 
standing of our Parnassian phase. Rupert Brooke has only one piece, 
a poor one: Edward Thomas one; Flecker comes off rather better, but 
neither Yasmin nor Saadabad nor the Epithalium is deemed worthy to 
enter; and the selection from Housman might well make a stranger 
wonder what all the fuss had been about. Of course no one’s 
anthology will ever quite satisfy anyone else, but I cannot think that 
justice is done to the last age if Bridges’s Elegy on a Lady is omitted ; 
and though Mr. Yeats, I am sure, is far too good a poet to be blinded 
by a temporary unfashionableness, what else can have led to the 
rejection of Grantchester, Dining Room Tea, The Fish, and Tiare Tahiti? 

This Parnassian corrective of Victorian moralism certainly needed 
a corrective, an injection of something tonic and astringent. The 
widespread interest in Donne towards the beginning of this century 
is symptomatic: it is one of the illusions of our age that Donne 
was invented by Mr. Eliot. As Mr. C. S. Lewis has recently pointed 
out, in his Allegory of Love, what may be called our poetic attitude 
to the world was until recently in the main Spenserian, and to 
Spenser, Donne in his intellectualism and rejection of the romantic 
lure is the obvious antithesis. But not more obvious than Hardy. 
Here is exactly the harshness and rootiness, the integrity and 
objectivity, that our poetry needed. I can just remember the merri- 
ment of the elders when he turned from prose to poetry. ‘‘Nature 
said to Mr. Hardy, ‘You shall not be a poet.’ Mr. Hardy said, 
‘I will.” But the merriment soon gave way, not indeed to any 
popular acclaim—I doubt if he was ever widely read—not to any 
such admiration as excites to discipleship, but to an attentive 
respect which may be the earnest of fame and following to come. 
Mr. Yeats refuses him “‘technical accomplishment.” You may of 
course dislike the peculiar idiom which Hardy created for himself, 
but surely no one could ascribe its wintry, knotted stubbornness 


— 
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to any artistic incompetence, and in the other matter of music 
as contrasted with diction, I can only record my own belief that 
Hardy is one of the greatest metrists who have ever handled 
our language. But 


Black’on frowns east on Maidon, 
And westward to the sea, 


and Hardy always seems to me to stand between two worlds, with 
few illusions about the one, few hopes for the other, much pity for 
both, and if, as after all is likely enough, the pains of our present time 
prove to be only the aegri somnia of an overdriven adolescence, he 
may some day be discerned as the one poet whose voice had power 
to carry from that old world to this new. 

But altogether, I have the feeling that in his earnest endeavour to 
overtake the revolution, Mr. Yeats is unduly ready to accept its 
valuations: if a belief in the “‘culture and erudition” of Mr. Pound 
is to be a condition of survival in the classless democracy, then it’s 
a firmg party for me, because I shall persist in regarding the Cantos 
as merely an acute case of that malady from which St. Paul delivered 
the father of Publius, the chief man of the island. Of Miss Sitwell 
Mr. Yeats speaks excellently—it is the best piece of criticism in his 
Introduction—but he does not give her poetry a fair chance when 
he omits so exquisite and personal a poem as The Little Ghost That 
Died for Love. Nor is any part of Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s England 
Reclaimed to be found, and it is, I am afraid, characteristic of Mr. 
Yeats’s standpoint and mine, that I looked at once for Mr. Day 
Lewis’s 

Do not expect again a phoenix hour 


and Mr. Spender’s 


I think continually 


which Mr. Yeats was determined that I should not find. Are they 
perhaps too beautiful? The word, I know, has come to have a 
dreadful meaning. But I am not a young Communist: Lettres for 
Lettres, I prefer Belles to Laides: and if our latest time has produced 
anything more beautiful than those two pieces, it is certainly not 
here, nor, with the kindliest assistance from younger eyes, have I 
been able to find it elsewhere. 

At the same time I both envy and admire the ease and confidence 
with which Mr. Yeats gets into relations with the moderns. He goes 
ashore on the Waste Land, traffics with the natives, and comes away 
without any doubts as to the genuineness either of the curios or the 
change they give him for his money. That is what I cannot do. 
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Some of the pieces are all right: some of the change rings like silver. 
But I have an obstinate suspicion all the time that many of the 
curios will go bad on me, and much of the currency be swiftly 
devaluated to nil. What are these strange noises they exchange with 
one another? Why do they insist on dealing with me in a darkened 
shop? Of course Mr. Yeats was a standard-bearer in a literary 
movement which grew into a political catastrophe: I am a tradi- 
tionalist and believe that catastrophes are a proof of the selfishness 
of those who provoke them and the stupidity of those who allow 
them to happen. But in poetry I have at least a very long tradition 
behind me, because, to me, poetry, which I should never try to 
define, is the way of writing which can be identified as common 
to Aeschylus and Catullus, Ronsard and Goethe; and confronted 
with something which professes to be poetry of a new kind, I am not 
comfortable till I have fitted it into its genealogical tree and caught 
the family likeness. In fact, I very much doubt whether there is 
such a thing as new and old in poetry; only, as it were, a travelling 
illumination passing from one area to another of a continuous and 
indivisible surface, bringing out what a particular age wants to see; 
and the area upon which many of our latest poets play their beam 
is one that I cannot find in any map. 

I am sure it is not any novelty or harshness of phrasing that 
baffles me, though, to be quite honest, I do think that much of the 
poetic diction of the day is illiterate fudge. My puzzle is to see what 
the poets are after. Flecker said in that introduction to the Golden 
Journey which is the best manifesto of our Parnassian time: ‘“‘the 
poet’s business is not to save man’s soul, but to make it worth saving.” 
Mr. Auden and Mr. Freeman have been restating the doctrine for 
to-day. That to increase our sensibility to ‘“‘the difference between the 
better and worse over the whole range of life and circumstance” has 
been, historically, one of the main functions of poetry, to me admits 
of little doubt: and as we now know that those differences go much 
deeper into our organic and unconscious life than former times 
supposed, it follows that poetry will have to go much deeper to find 
them. And if the divers seem to gasp and splutter more than they 
need, perhaps it is only for want of practice. But are they evolving 
a standard, communicable form in which to report their observa- 
tions? Because this is what one means when one speaks of the poetry 
of a nation or an age, and, if it is lacking, then I do not see how 
poetry can be other than the merest coterie-stuff, for private, and 
limited, circulation. And that will do our souls no good. 

To clear the gap, I have to take a long run. An attentive ear 
might have noticed sounds of cracking thirty or forty years ago. 
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Browning had set the example of swift, point-to-point, image-to- 
image diction, and I was interested to find Mr. Day Lewis, in his 
lope for Poetry, unconsciously repeating of Hopkins what Swinburne 
said of Browning, sixty years ago, in an essay on Chapman. If you 
remember that Hopkins was twenty when Dramatis Personae appeared, 
and that the Ring and the Book came out four years later, it is not so 
difficult to see his line of derivation. Starting from this point, he 
argued himself into certain advanced notions of poetic phrasing 
and never had time or leisure to practise himself back into English. 
“Had he lived,” Mr. Charles Williams has said, “those tricks might 
have seemed to us no more than the incidental excitements of 
developing genius. Since he did not live, they will probably always 
occupy a disproportionate part of the attention given to him,” and 
exercise, one must add, a disproportionate influence. The result is 
that much subsequent verse has run into the Hopkins siding and got 
stuck there, while the main line is bare of traffic. 

Meanwhile, Bridges, remaining classical in his diction, was 
arguing himself in turn into the conviction that because now and 
then, for a very special purpose, Milton might write an unmelodic 
line, therefore he, Bridges, might write as many as he chose. The 
result was a small but exquisite set of lyrics, and The Testament of 
Beauty, which seems to be the favourite poem of those who read no 
others, and which sounds as if Bentley, after correcting the style of 
Paradise Lost, had gone on to transpose the Excursion into Plautine 
iambics. Little is heard now of the voluminous verse of Doughty. 
But it, too, in diction and cadence, is symptomatic of the slipping 
and fracturing that was going on below the surface of Parnassus. 

Regarded solely as experiments, or as corrections of prettiness 
and tuniness, these movements were serviceable. But the age was 
poetically languid, and largely, I think, as a result of too much 
experimenting, too much fiddling with the keys, we began to lose 
our sense of those elements in poetry which correspond, in painting, 
to tonal harmony and calligraphic line, and which in both arts owe 
their significance, their absolute and dominant significance, to the 
construction of the human frame and its senses. This loss, this 
weakening, was aggravated by a sudden addiction to alien styles, 
to vers libre and translations from foreign languages or imitations of 
foreign modes; and all these things, coming together, operated, 
if I may borrow an elegance from the Council for International 
Peace, to undermine the verse mentality. 

I write tentatively and I may clear my way by a preliminary 
admission. By incorporating in our classical literature a translation 
in balanced prose-cola—necessarily balanced because it was follow- 
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ing the parallelisms of Hebrew verse—we created for ourselves a 
mixed mode which we are certainly entitled to use for appropriate 
purposes. 


Thine eyes shal] see the King in his beauty ; 
They shall behold a land of far distances 


is a very fine thing in its kind. But that kind is obviously not verse, 
and one has only to think of it employed in continuous exposition 
or narrative to realize that it would be quite unserviceable as prose. 
Still, there it is, for use when it is needed. 

But having made this allowance, I appeal to the whole literary 
experience of Europe, ancient and modern, to support me in main- 
taining the fundamental distinction between stated and emergent 
rhythm: fundamental, because it determines the attitude of the 
reader or hearer to the performance, and so, alone, enables him to 
hear or read the poets as poets. Given two pieces which I know well 
enough to take the meaning for granted, in verse my interest is to 
observe the manipulation of a rhythm which is agreed upon between 
the poet and myself and all other speakers of the language, and which 
therefore is in part my contribution, and theirs, to the performance. 
With prose, my interest is to follow the movements of a voice over 
which I have no control. Now, it is universally admitted that prose 
which slips into stated rhythms is bad. By analogy it is to be inferred 
that verse will be bad if it is written in the emergent rhythms of the 
other species. This, I believe, is what the Greeks intended when they 
said that prose has shape and verse has measure. In verse you ought 
to know, within admitted limits, what is coming next: in prose you 
ought not. The orator does not need your physical co-operation: 
the poet does. This is what I mean by the communal framework. 
The poet is the choregus of a vocal dance, the chief figures and 
movements in which are known in advance to the audience. He 
says, “It goes like this,” and you all join in. And my trouble is that 
I do not know, with much modern verse, how it is meant to go. 
I cannot join the dance. 

I can bring the debate to an issue by a simple question, and if 
this essay happens to fall into the hands of Mr. Day Lewis, I should 
deem it both a courtesy and a kindness if he would answer it. 
Arterial roads seem to have a high symbolic value in modern poetry, 
just as the new railways had for Tennyson, a hundred years ago: 


Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change; 


an excellent metre, which Mr. Auden wields effectively in a poem 
which might be called Locksley Hall Sixty Years Too Late. But Mr. 
Auden, in handling the theme, writes thus: 
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Escaping humming down arterial roads 
and I know where I am. Mr. Day Lewis puts it otherwise— 
Down arterial roads riding in April, 


which does not scan, while he might, so far as I can see, just as well 
have written 


Riding in April down arterial roads, 


which does. Why does he write prose when he might write verse? 

I must define my terms. I say that a line scans when, without any 
straining of the words or melody, it can be sung to an easy and 
popular tune. Such tunes capture and record the instinctive 
rhythmical habits of a language. With the usual allowance for 
occasional virtuosities and experiments, every line of English verse 
from the Elizabethan settlement of our poetry until quite recent times, 
will be found to conform to this test; and 


Dibdin does more than Hopkins can 
To teach the young idea to scan. 


How does this go? 


Riding in April down arterial roads. 


Like 

Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 
Or this? 

Sweet in her green dell the flower of beauty slumbers 
Like 

Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clement’s. 
Or this? 


At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay. 
To speak in crosswords, the clue is Biscay. And this? 


Down arterial roads riding in April. 


Well, I cannot imagine. But I cannot dismiss it as an occasional 
virtuosity or experiment because a great part of modern verse 
is written in what I must regard as an unmetrical mode, only 
typographically distinguishable from prose. 

If I am right, then there has been in our day not a development 
but a catastrophe, a gash at the root of our poetry, to which I can 
recall no exact parallel in literary history, and that a poetry with 
traditions so rich and tenacious as ours should surrender at sight to 
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the first man who thought of translating French vers libre into 
broken-down Elizabethan stage verse seems to me, if it turns out to 
be true, to be one of the oddest things on record. Yet this I under- 
stand is the claim made for Mr. Eliot, the Sinon by whose wiles 
the Wooden Horse was received into the fortress. 

It is common, too, I find, to regard Mr. Eliot as the originator 
and Hopkins as the legislator of the new mode. For Hopkins as a 
poet I have the greatest admiration, but his theories on metre seem 
to me to be as demonstrably wrong as those of any speculator who 
has ever led a multitude into the wilderness to perish. Unfortunately, 
they have been used as a justification for the cacophonies which 
naturally result when the metrically deaf write verse, and the 
metrically deaf are a very large class. There are two degrees of the 
affliction. In advanced cases the sufferer, like Johnson’s friend, who 
thought that if a line had ten syllables it was verse— 


Put your knife and your fork across your plate— 


cannot hear the fundamental patterns of rhythm: I have known a 
schoolboy who could not, except by ticking off the syllables, tell a 
hexameter from a pentameter. Far more frequent is the inability to 
hold the pattern and the counterpoint in the ear together. I am not 
sure, having no musical knowledge, that I am using the word in 
its strict and technical sense, but I am using it as Hopkins did. To 
take the first instance that comes to mind, in 


Right so Criseide, whan hir dride stente 
Opened hir herte, and tolde him hir intente, 


the first is in the pure pattern, the second is counterpointed; and 
the fundamental, the guiding principle in English poetry has always 
been: you must counterpoint to avoid monotony, but you must not 
silence the pattern. You can only work within limits, and if you go 
beyond them the result is prose. It is no use saying, like the Pharisees: 
“It is Corban, a sprung rhythm”’: it will not be verse. 

What fixes these limits is, ultimately, the physique of a language. 
Nothing else imposes them, nothing else can change them: the 
most that any poet can do is to observe them, and to discover fresh 
possibilities of counterpointing within them. Verse is the most 
pleasant mode of utterance, in the Aristotelian sense of pleasure as 
an “unimpeded activity”; and the least impeded way of uttering 
English is so to arrange the sounds that we are not called upon to 
make two successive discharges of vocal energy, or to inhibit that 
energy over too long a sequence of unstressed syllables. With the 
reservation I have already made for trickwork and trial pieces, 
every English poet, until recently, has conformed to this physique 
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thus formalized, following the same instinct that makes us say 
Buckland Monachérum but Zeal Mondchorum. 

It was by ignoring these physical facts that Hopkins went so 
wildly astray. I quote from the preface of the 1933 edition, and down 
to page 3 all is well, or reasonably well, because what he means by 
saying that the choruses of Samson Agonistes are written throughout 
in counterpointed rhythm I cannot conceive. Taken line by line, 
they are counterpointed or not according to the judgment of the poet. 


Universally crowned with highest praises 


is counterpointed to the verge of what is permissible, and, to my 
ear, can only be saved by a trick which our language keeps up its 
sleeve, of using, in emergencies, pitch as a surrogate for stress. 


Without reprieve, adjudged to death 
For want of well-pronouncing shibboleth 


are lines as plain as will be found in the language. But we have not 
come to the end. Hopkins’s statement that the Choruses of Samson 
are counterpointed is expanded by Mr. Yeats (Introduction, p. xxix) 
into the assertion that they are in sprung verse. Combining this 
with Hopkins’s final remarks on Sprung Rhythm (pp. 5, 6) we arrive 
at the truly edifying conclusion that 


Oft he seems to hide his face, 

But unexpectedly returns: 

And to his faithful champion hath in place 
Borne witness gloriously : whence Gaza mourns 
And all that band them to resist 

His uncontrollable intent, 


where the metre is kept evenly pulsating, with barely a flicker, line 
after line—a ground tone as it were to the verbal orchestration at 
gloriously and uncontrollable—is rather like: 
(i) prose ; 

(ii) nursery rhymes and weather saws ; 

(iii) Greek and Latin lyric; 

(iv) Piers Plowman. 
An error must have crept in. 

I am sorry to speak harshly of one whom I honour so greatly, 
but Hopkins was, as Ruskin said of Reynolds, “born to teach all 
truth by his practice and all error by his doctrine,” and the root of 
that error lay in an ignorance of his subject so profound that he 
was not aware there was anything to know. On this side, his influence 
has been as pernicious as it has been potent, and unless the rising 
generation has enough poetic learning to see where it is taking 
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them, and enough poetic vigour to throw it off, I am afraid the 
next and last Oxford Book of English Verse will bear as its sub-title, 
“Or, the End of an Old Song.” 

On this lugubrious note I must have ended, were it not for one 
poet of our days, in whose work I do see the promise of a modern 
verse which shall be verse as well as modern. I am prepared to 
admit that the impact of metrical modernism has been so vigorous 
and so well-timed that it will be difficult for a poet henceforth to find 
himself quite at his ease within the forms transmitted to us by our 
ancestors. But are there any others available? It is an old and well- 
worked literature, and it might be supposed that all the possibilities 
had been explored. But, as I have suggested above, there is a mode 
with which we are familiar, and in which we can all join—the 
cola balanced about a central pause. Conceive now a poet who 
needs a full line; who, being a poet, cannot sing unless he knows his 
chorus are following him; and, being modern, cannot fit himself 
into even the stateliest measures of the past. What will he do? 


One need not ask, because he has done it: he has written the Canons 
of Grant Art. 


Nuns IN A TRAIN 
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BROKEN WORLD? 
By Sean O’Faolain 


“THATS a lonely place!” said the priest suddenly, and he pointed 
with the stem of his pipe through the carriage-window, and the 
blown steam of the engine, at the mountainy farms to his right. He 
might have been talking to himself, for he did not stir his head or 
remove his elbow from its rest. 

The pine-forest of ““The Department” looked very dark where 
the clouds hung amorphous over it, caught between two ridges of 
the hills; and when, in a valley cleft, below the forest, a limed farm- 
house shone in the cold glint of watery sunlight, you got the feeling 
that the whole place was sodden with rain, that the earth was a 
sponge, and that, under the trees, the needles of the pines would 
cling to the boots. 

“Aye! I said, “I suppose it is a bit lonely. But,” I said easily, 
“sure every parish is a little world in itself.” 

He grunted and pulled at his cherrywood pipe and kept looking 
out the window. 

“It isn’t, you know.” 

Then, without looking at. me—looking down at the flap of my 
trousers, instead—he leaned forward, one bony hand gripping his 
left knee, and his elbow resting on the other knee so that he might 
still hold and smoke his pipe in comfort. He was a skeleton of a 
man, and the veins of his temples bulged out like nerves. I could 
see that he spoke less for the sake of conversation than from a desire 
to instruct me, for he seemed to get no other pleasure out of his 
talk. 

“Tt used to be a credo with me, too,” he said, ‘“‘that every parish 
is a little world in itself. But where there is no moral unity there is 
no lite.” 

“Moral unity?” 

““Yes.”? He was cock-assuredly positive. “Life is a moral unity 
with a common thought. The totality of one’s being, emerging from 
the Divine Essence, which is harmony itself, cannot, unless it abdi- 
cates its own intelligence and lives in chaos, that is to say, in sin, 
be in disunity with itself. Since society, however, is an entity com- 
posed of many members, each one in unity with the Divine Essence, 
society must itself be an unity. In that way life becomes a moral 
unity of all its members, with a common thought. You can see 
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“Yes, of course.” 

He went on, while I wondered if he was a professor in some 
seminary, or just trying out, on me, something he had been study- 
ing. He enunciated his ideas more with his indrawn lips and teeth 
than with his full mouth, and that gave him a hellish, pedagogic 
look. 

“In places like that—you have a broken world, and there is no 
unity.” 

SY OU Thea gis 

The next thing he said showed me that he was not a professor. 

“Let me give you an example of what life is like in those isolated 
places,” jerking his head. “I have always lived in lonely parishes, 
so I know. When I was ordained my first parish was in the County 
W. . That, as you probably are aware, is for the most part poor 
land, a seaboard county bounded by a mountain-range. From my 
presbytery window I could see the entire coast, a long straight 
beach, miles to the North, miles to the South, with a headland at 
each end stuck out into the sea. By the sea it is mostly marshes. 
Then comes the first wave of high land around villages like C 
and D . The land isn’t bad on those hills, though it isn’t what 
you would call really good land. They grow good turnips and 
potatoes and mangolds; the greens are not bad; but they cannot 
grow wheat. You need a good marl bottom for wheat, and all the 
soil in County W. is sandy and cold. There is hardly a scrap of 
limestone in the mountains, which are mainly quartzite, and as for 
what there is, it isn’t used because there is hardly a single kiln in 
the place, although twenty years ago there were several. I was a 
young man then, and keen, so I studied these questions.” 

(Whatever else you were, I said to myself, you must have been 
a bore to your friends, and I listened without interest.) 

“Look!” he said, pointing through the opposite window. 

A vast, dark plain, level as a sea, mapped with sodden fields, 
all diminishing in size, spread away and away, maybe twenty miles, 
to a much lower range of mountains. 

‘““My parish was in the same relation to the good land as these 
mountains here in relation to that plain. That is to Say, lt was 
mostly barren bog, reclaimed by much labour, but always badly 
drained. Beyond that, of course, was the utterly, devastatingly, 
miserably,’—his voice was almost oratorical here, ‘wretched moor. 
Miles and miles of it on the plateau of the mountain-tops. The 
native tribes lived as freebooters up there as late as the end of the 
eighteenth century. It was wooded then, and until the Rebellion 
of 1798, untouched by any road. Then two so-called Military 
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Roads cut it across and across like a scissors. They were fifty miles 
long, and straight as rulers. By the way,’ he asked suddenly, 
catching me looking idly out through the window, “were you ever 
in County W ote 

“Oh, no, father,” I replied just as suddenly. I forced myself to 
attend. Just then my eye caught the eye of an old farmer seated 
Opposite me in the carriage; he was midway on the same seat as 
the priest, and, so, near enough to hear everything. Seeing me look 
at him he took from his mouth, with his entire fist, a bit of a cigarette 
he was smoking, and winked at me. Then he put back the cigarette 
and contemplated the priest’s face with an air of childlike wonder- 
ment. At that wink I began to listen more carefully. Evidently my 
priest was a local ‘‘character.” 

“Tt’s well worth seeing,” went on the priest. ““They are remarkable 
roads. Well, the people of my parish were mostly descendants of 
those freebooters. They were all poor. The interesting thing about 
them is that there were two sets of names—either the old Irish tribal 
names, like O’Toole or O’Byrne or Doyle, or foreign names like 
Ryder, Nash, Greene, Pugh, Spink, Empie, Gascon, Latour, and 
so forth.” 

A little smile took the corners of his mouth as he said those 
names; but he never raised his eyes. 

“The county had monuments to both of these; statues to the 
Irish rebels of ’98 in the county town of W: ; and there are two 
immense barracks on the military roads that, I always say, are the 
monuments of history to the Greenes and Ryders and Pughs and 
the rest of them. For these foreigners were the soldiers who came 
into the county to keep the poor Irish in subjection, and when they 
began to trickle down imto the houses of the poor, intermarried 
there, they became subjects themselves as a result. However, they 
brought the people respect for law and order. Or, if you like, they 
knocked the last bit of rebel spirit out of them.” 

“How very interesting!’ I said, politely. I was beginning to 
enjoy the joke, for I could see the old farmer getting cross, and at 
the end of that last bit he had spat out his butt-end of cigarette, 
opened his gob, and tilted his head with a glare of contempt as for 
the folly of his priest. 

“But that high land, that better land, and any other chance 
pocket of fertile land in the river bottoms farther in from the sea 
—all that remained in the possession of the masters of both of them 
—the people who never intermarried—the Protestant Lords. When 
I went there to take over my duties I looked up the history of these 
wealthy people in Dod’s, and Debrett, and Who’s Who, and Burke’s 
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Landed Gentry. It was the same story with every single one of them. 
You know what I mean?” 

His palm became an imaginary book, and with his pipe-stem he 
followed the lines and pretended to read :— 

“ ‘Tord Blank, family name of Baron Blank. Fifth baron. Created 
in 1801. Lieutenant of the 17th Hussars. Married Dorothy, oldest 
daughter of, let’s say something like James Whipple Teaman of 
Grange House, Dilworth, Dorsetshire, you know the kind of thing. 
Succeeded his father in 1918. Educated at Eton and Sandhurst. 
Address, Grosvenor Square, London. Club—Travellers or Brooks, 
Recreations? Oh, as usual, hunting, shooting, fishing, racquets, 
riding.’ ” 

Again the thin smile. 

“My parishioners were their stable-boys, gate-lodge keepers, 
woodmen, beaters, farmhands, ladysmaids, and et cetera. They 
were always intermarrying. The bits of farms they reclaimed from 
the furze were always being divided up and divided up. I’ve seen 
people live on a bit of land about twice the size of this carriage.” 

The farmer leaned forward, listening now with great interest, 
occasionally nodding. 

‘Then there was emigration. In the five years I spent there I had 
one solitary marriage. I had sixty school-children on roll when I 
went there. I had thirty-five when I left. Last year I heard they were 
reduced to eleven, and five of those were all one family. Do you see 
that highest house up there?” 

We all three looked up at the lofty white cabin. Behind it the 
fields, livid-green in the middle of the brown bracken, were cut off 
by the low cloudcap. 

“That’s the starvation line,” he said. “‘And it’s rare these days. 
In the parish I’m speaking of, in County W , you could see 
scores on scores of these houses, but all in ruins, with, maybe, a tree 
growing out of the hearth, and the marks of the ridges they ploughed, 
still there, now smooth with grass.” 

““Begobs, then, they’re up there too, father,”’ said the old farmer. 
The priest nodded sideways to him and proceeded :— 

“I liked the people. They were clean; hard-working; respectful. 
Too respectful—tipping their hats to everybody. They were always 
making what we call ‘the poor mouth’—a mendicant habit of 
centuries, I suppose. They gave me no trouble, except for two 
things. They had a habit of writing anonymous letters, and I couldn’t 
stop it. They were at it all the time.” 

I prompted him, the farmer leaning closer and closer. 

*“*The other thing?” I asked. 
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“The other thing?” he said irritably to his pipe-bowl. “In every 
one of these cabins they earned money by taking in boarded-out 
children—children unwanted by poor parents, or simply illegiti- 
mates. There was hardly a cottage without one, two, or three of 
these stranger children. They were well looked after, and the people 
often grew so fond of them they wouldn’t part from them; and, 
I suppose, that was a nice trait too. But the point is that the only 
fresh blood coming into the county was... . Well . .. a curious 
county, as you can see, and the morals were a bit curious too. 
However that’s enough about them,” and he had at least enough 
sense to go no further with that. 

As we were now travelling slowly away from the mountains, 
and the land was splaying down into richer soil, we had a wide 
picture of the entire range, and the clouds down on it. 

“Well, there you are. That was my parish, and you can’t say it 
was a world in itself. It was too incomplete. Too many things left 
out. The totality of being in every man there. was all the time 
restricted. The human dignity of men is always impaired when, 
like that, they’re depending on other people who can make or 
break them. They weren’t men. They were servants. That’s the 
whole of it.” 

“But did that make their lives lonely? You said they were lonely?” 

For the first time he looked at me. The veins on his temples, 
swollen from holding his head down, throbbed with relief. 

**T didn’t say so. I didn’t say they were lonely.” 

His eyes wavered sideways to the farmer, and I saw that he was 
becoming aware that some reticence was advisable. I easily followed 
him over the hiatus when he jumped to— 

“One day, after three years without stepping out of the parish, 
I decided to see if the neighbouring parish was any better.”? (When 
I heard the personal note in his voice I wished the farmer was not 
there; as it was he kept to his cold, factual description.) 

“Do you know, the contrast was amazing when I climbed down 
to the valley and up to their good land! And it was the trees that 
made me realize it. Beeches instead of pines. Great, old, old, muscular 
beeches with roots like claws about the double ditches. The farm- 
houses, too, were large and prosperous with everything you might 
expect to find in a sturdy English farm—barns, ducks in the pond, 
thick-packed granaries, airy lofts, a pigeon-croft, a seat under an 
arbour, fruit-gardens,—all those extra graces of life that we 
Catholics have never had.” 

The “‘we Catholics,” rather than “the Irish poor,” or ‘‘the 
peasants,” was his tribute to the listening farmer. 
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“All that was good. But it was those beeches that really impressed 
me. They were so clean and old, not like the quick-growing pines 
of the mountains—dirty trees that scatter their needles into the 
shoots of the houses and block them up three times every winter.” 

“Oh, they’re buggurs, father!” agreed the farmer earnestly. 

“I climbed higher, and came to the gates of the houses where the 
gentry used to live.” 


LISEG-tOrx 
“Ves, Used to. I should have expected it, but somehow it hadn’t 


occurred to me. It’s funny when you’ve lived through a war, or a 
revolution, you forget how time passes after it. But there they were 
—the gateposts falling. The lodges boarded-up. Notices, For Sale. 
Fifteen years of grass on the avenues. You see?” 

The pipe-stem travelled across the palm. 

‘Owns ten thousand acres in Ireland. Address, Grosvenor 
Square, London.’ I met an old man who took me down one of 
those avenues to see the ruins of a big house burned out during the 
troubled times. It was a lovely Spring evening, with the sky soft 
as milk, and the rooks cawing about the roofless chimneys were 
like the flakes of soot come to life again. I spotted a queer little 
building at the end of a cypress avenue. The old man called it 
‘the oftaphone.’ He meant octagon. It was a kind of peristyle. He 
said, “he Lord’—just like that, “he Lord used to have tea-parties 
and dances there long ago.’ I went into it and it had a truly magnifi- 
cent view, a powerful view, across the valley over at my mountainy 
parish, yes, and beyond it to the ridges of the mountains, and even 
beyond that again to the very moors behind with their last little 
flecks and drifts of snow. They could have sat there and drunk their 
tea and seen my people—the poor Ryders, and Greenes, and O’Tooles 
making little brown lines in the far-off fields in the ploughing time.” 

“They could. Oh, begobs, father, so they could!” 

“Or at night, of summer evenings, they could have sipped their 
brandy and coffee and seen the little yellow lights of our cabin 
windows, and said, ‘How pretty it all is! ”’ 

““Begobs, yes!” 

““*They must have had good times here, once?’ I said to the old 
man who was with me. “The best, father!’ says he. ‘Oh, the best 
out. The best while they lasted. And there were never any times 
like the old times. But they’re scattered now, father,’ says he, ‘to 
the four winds. And they’ll never come back.’ ‘Who owns the land, 
now?’ I asked him, “They own it always, but who wants it?’ says 
he. “The people here don’t want it. They’d rather live in the towns 
and cities and work for wages.’ ”’ 
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“That’s right,” said the farmer, as if we were really discussing 
his own county. 

“ “The land was kept from them too long,’ says he. ‘And now they 
have lost the knack of it. I have two grown sons of my own,” says 
he, ‘and they’re after joining the British Army.’ ” 

“Begobs, yes!”’ said the farmer, leaning to catch every word; but 
the priest stopped and leaned back. 

The clean, cold fields were singing by us, the cows so still that 
they seemed to be clung to the earth. The priest was looking at 
them and we were all looking at them, and at the little pools of 
water divided by the hedgerows. By his talk he had evoked a sense 
of comradeship in that carriage, whether he meant to or not, and 
we felt one. 

“Well, well?” I asked eagerly. 

“Why, that’s all!’’ said the priest. “I came back from my voyage 
of exploration, much refreshed. Much improved in spirits. You see, 
I had extended the pattern of life of my own poor parish. I saw how, 
how—I mean, how the whole thing had worked, hung together, 
made up a real unity. It was like putting two halves of a broken 
plate together. As I walked down another one of those hill-roads 
on my way home I passed more of those prosperous houses—smaller 
houses this time, what you would call private houses. They had 
neat, green curtains with fine, polished brassware inside on the 
polished mahogany. And through another window three aluminium 
hot-water bottles shining on a dark hall-table, promising comfort 
as you might say. ... Yes! I had completed the pattern. That parish 
and my parish made up a world, as neither did by itself, rich and 
poor, culture and...” 

“But,” I cried angrily, “‘where’s your moral unity? Your common 
thought? It’s absurd.” 

“Oh, yes! I realized that even before I got home. I just tell you 
the thing as it happened. But they in their octagon and we in our 
lighted cabins, I mean to say, it was two halves of a world... .” 

The farmer was looking at us both with dull, stupid eyes. He had 
lost the thread of the talk. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” I agreed, just as lightly. “But now that the 
gentry are gone, won’t the people, the mountainy people, and so 
on, begin to make a complete world of their own?” 

He shook his head. 

“T refuse to believe they won’t,” I said. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘And is there no possible solution, then?’’ I asked him. 

He was looking out of the window, his poll to the farmer. He 
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rolled up his eyes under his brows—a warning look, and faintly 
indicated the man behind him. Then he actually began to laugh, 
a cold, cackling laugh, an extraordinary, inhuman, kind of laugh 
that ended in a noise like a little groan. 

The train slowed up, and we were in a station, and he was gather- 
ing his bags. He got out without even saying “Good day”’ to us, 
and his face was coldly composed. A manservant, touching his 
cap, took the bags. The station-master touched his cap to him. 
The porter receiving the tickets touched his cap to him. The jarvey, 
who was waiting for him, bowed as he received the bags from the 
manservant. Black, tall, thin, and straight as a lamp-post, he left 
the station with every down-looking lounger there bowing and 
hat-touching as he passed. When I turned away the train was 
moving out, and the old farmer, in his own place, had lit another 
cigarette. 

“Do you know his reverence?” I asked—irritated as somebody 
from whom a book has been snatched before the end of the tale. 

“Oh, aye!’ said the old man, and he added, without interest, 
SHe's/silenced:? 

There was a touch of dread in that word, “‘silenced.”’ It was like 
“struck-off,” “‘cashiered,”? ‘“‘drummed-out,” suggestive of a secret 
crime, and avenging power. 

“What did they silence him for?” 

PE Olticsy © 

“Oh? He was too extreme, I suppose?” 

“Aye !”? Still without interest. “Ah, he’s odd, poor man.” 

SAacleversmane’ 

No answer. His mind had gone to sleep. I looked at him in annoy- 
ance, still with that sense of an unfinished tale. 

‘What kind of ideas had he? I mean, what did he want?” 

“Ach, I dunno. Ah, he’s queer.” 

“What does he do know?” 

“J dunno. They say he do be writing books.” 

“What kinds of books?” 

““Begobs, I dunno. Books. You know—books.” 

Then he added, as if it was a matter of no importance— 

‘“‘He wanted the people to have the land.” 

“What land?” 

“The land. The estate land. The gentry’s land.” 

I leaned to him eagerly— 

“But isn’t that what ye want! Isn’t that what the whole trouble 
is? Isn’t that what the Government wants?” 

‘“Aye. I suppose it is, you know. Ah, but ...I dunno... he 
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wanted it done all of a sudden, do you know? Do you know? He 
wanted it to be a sudden business. Ach, he’s odd.” 

“They didn’t silence him for that?” 

“Maybe they didn’t. Ach, he’s odd. He used be speech-making 
and speechifying. And, one time, he took ten or twenty foolish young 
lads and, one night, he thrun down the walls of Lord Milltown’s 
estate. There back in Crossbally. He started some sort of a League, 
too. Ach, he’s odd, God help us.” 

“What did he want to do with this League of his?” 

“T dunno. I never made head nor tail of it. Ach, it was some 
faddy business. He wanted halls... and... some kind of halls 
he wanted. Halls. I dunno what he wanted ’em for. He had a lot 
of little girls down there in Ballyuvawn making some yokes or 
baskets or something. Ah, he’s a decent poor man. I’m sure he had 
good notions, too.” 

I tried another line. 

“IT suppose it’s true for his reverence—ye have a hard time of it 
up here on the poor land?” 

“Ach, it’s all right. It’s all right.” 

“Still, it must be very hard in the winter?” 

Puffing at his ease he was looking idly at the passing fields. A 
woman and two small boys crushed into the doorway of a cabin 
waved to us. He looked, and when they were gone his eyes were still 
fixed, seeing whatever passed beneath them with equal interest— 
or disinterest? 

He tilted his head, too lazy even to say “‘Aye” to that. I made 
one last effort to shake him from his lethargic mood—possibly, most 
likely indeed, the mood in which he spent the greater part of 


his life. 
“You know,” I said, warmly, “I think I’d die up in that lonely 


country. 

He looked at it, and scratched his ear, and said, 

“Aye,” and then, suddenly, he added a second “Aye! —and 
then, when I thought he was finished he threw out a third and 
almost emphatic “Aye,” and he actually added—“I suppose ’tis 
quiet,” with a relapse into indifference. 

That was the nearest I got, and perhaps the nearest anybody ever 
got, to making him think on the manner of his own life. Enraged 
I burst out at him— 

“But damn it all, don’t you mind? Or is that priest right. That 
it’s how ye don’t want to stir? Yer’re too damn lazy to stir?” 

He took the butt-end from his mouth, and he looked at me, and 
by the way he looked up and down at me, I was hoping he would 
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say something bitter and strong. But his stare was childish, and the 
eyes wavered. He just dropped one vast spit on the floor of the 
carriage, snuggled into his seat, and went to sleep. 

In his sleep he was immovable as a rock, and the lines on his 
face, and the hairs on his face, and his wet tuft of moustache, and 
his colouring, and the various grains, flecks, freckles, moles, spots, 
nodules, all over his face, his neck, and his hands were so personal 
to him that they could be compared to nothing, the random 
accumulation of time rather than nature, of his breeding rather 
than his own habits. 

We halted at several stations, but he slept on. I was wondering 
if I should wake him when, at a station, as ifsome animal magnetism 
in the place stirred him, he rose and stumbled out. No one saluted 
him. He saluted no one. Then, he passed out to a sunken road 
between a row of pines, and was lost in the dark. 
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"THEN THE CONVERSATION TURNED ON TONKS ” 
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GEORGE MOORE 


LETTERS OF HIS LAST YEARS 


Notes by V. M. Crawford 


A PACKET of mislaid letters from George Moore came to light 
too late for Mr. Hone to print more than one of them in his vivid 
and appreciative biography of the novelist. Letters so characteristic 
and throwing an intimate light on the literary labours of Moore’s 
last years, would seem to form a fitting appendix to the Life. 

As Mr. Hone has related, it was W. T. Stead who effected an 
introduction between George Moore and myself as far back as 
1897. He was then planning Evelyn Innes, and was held up by his 
almost total ignorance of conventual life. He was, as is well known, 
consistently anti-Catholic in his religious attitude and at times 
wilfully anti-Christian, yet a curious obsession concerning convents 
remained with him through life, revealing itself not only in Evelyn 
Innes and Sister Teresa, but also in Heéloise and Abélard and again, at 
the end of his life, in the painful planning out of Madeleine de Lisle. 
Thus my small services were again called upon. 

The story, to be told largely in retrospect, deals with the entrance 
into a convent of the heroine after a frustrated love episode the 
details of which I have forgotten. Some years later, while on a 
begging expedition with a companion, Madeleine finds herself face 
to face with her old lover at the door of his house at Highgate. 
The begging was a device I suggested as a means of bringing about, 
with some degree of verisimilitude, a wholly unpremeditated meet- 
ing. Moore was enchanted with this solution of the difficulty, and 
the problem of how and why nuns went out begging kept his 
imagination busy for weeks. On the spot, moved by a sudden re- 
awakening of her early passion, Madeleine refuses to return to the 
convent with her nun companion. The marriage takes place next 
day, and after a long and rapturous honeymoon in France and 
Italy, the husband was to die suddenly of heart disease, Madeleine’s 
ultimate fate remaining, I believe, undecided in the author’s 
mind. The fact that George Moore had never been in Italy, in 
addition to his lack of familiarity with convent life, added greatly 
to the labour of composition which he so valiantly undertook at his 
advanced age. Moreover he was already suffering from the com- 
plaint from which he was never to recover. 

I 
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121 Esury Street, Friday (Nov. 28, 1930) 
Your visits are seldom and I regret it. Can nothing be done? Are 
politics and goslings for ever to separate us? The Passing of the Essenes 
has gone or is going to press for a new edition, slightly improved I believe 
it to be. The first copy goes to you; a little pleasure the sending of it will 
be to me. I feel that you suffer from loneliness and the aging years, 
wherefore come oftener to one who always welcomes you. 


121 Epury STREET, 14th February, 1931 

I am sure you had a pleasant time looking through a guide to southern 
Italy, it reminding you of voyages undertaken long ago, and you will 
not be angry with me for telling you that all the story is now told in the 
past tense, and therefore I have no need of any knowledge that I have 
not already of Sorrento. The throwing of the story into the past and 
entirely into dialogue should be a master prank, and I cannot tell you 
how it will turn out, but I shall be deeply grateful if you will send me a 
few names. I want a name for the prioress, unless I am to call her 
Reverend Mother all the time. I think Alec Keith would be a good 
name for the lover, but I am sadly in need of a name for the nun who 
accompanied Sister Madeleine on her begging errands, and who tells 
the story of what happened to the Prioress. I cannot call her Mother 
Hilda, though the name has a reality for me that other names have not, 
because I cannot believe that a ‘“‘Mother” would be sent out on begging 
errands. And if you can give me a name for the nun who accompanies 
“Mother Hilda” when Madeleine has gone to Italy, I shall be grateful. 

I have been suffering a great deal and am still suffering, and perhaps 
shall always suffer, perhaps not. Come to see me as soon as you can— 
tea or dinner, whichever you like, dear friend. 


121 Epury STREET, April 14th, 1931 

I have been thinking of you a good deal lately and if you had not 
written I should have sent you a note to remind you that I had not 
seen you for a month. But our thoughts cross and I daresay you know 
already without the need of this communication that I shall be very glad 
to see you on Thursday at tea-time. 

Could you tell me how the nuns in a convent speak of the beggars 
that they send round? Would they say “‘our best beggar” or would the 
Prioress say “she makes an excellent beggar. She has an appearance that 
appeals to people?” What sort of euphemism would be employed? And 
could you tell me the names of one or two Protestant families which are 
supposed to have come over with the Conquest? 


121 Epury STREET, June 3rd, 1931 
I am sending you a rough draft of the convent story. I am afraid that 
you will find the economics of the convent very weak, but you see I had 
nothing but my imagination to rely on. You understand the economics 
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of a convent as well as you do your own housekeeping and perhaps will 
be able to improve pages 6 and 7 with convincing details of the straits 
a convent might come to, and how every time relief comes at the last 
moment, till they believe the hand of God will always be extended to 
save them. Three or four incidents will stand for many others. In one 
case I have saved you the trouble of thinking, making an incident out of 
the fact that Madeleine’s mother and relations will not advance money 
to the convent. Eventually Gertrude relents at the last moment and that 
convinces the nuns that the hand of God protects them. All the same 
they lead very precarious lives and some unusual happenings—the 
butcher refusing to supply meat which the old nuns can eat or the mort- 
gagees threatening to turn them out and put in a bailiff—alarms them 
and Camilla tells the Prioress that they will never be able to have a quiet 
night’s rest until they find a beggar of genius in the community. The 
Prioress answers: We have tried a great many but we have not found the 
right one. Camilla replies: The right one is certainly Madeleine. A little 
discussion perhaps ensues and Camilla agrees to do two days a week 
trudging—more than that she cannot do. Madeleine raises no objection 
and the next thing they are on the road in Highgate. 

I go to Bournemouth on Friday and shall remain as long as I can— 
not writing anything—resting my brain, which may wake up again with 
a desire to write something. 


The typed scenario enclosed appeared to me to place the whole 
convent setting in a totally false light and apparently I expressed 
myself too strongly and both annoyed and distressed the old man. 


29 GRAND AVENUE, BouRNEMOUTH (June 8th, 1931) 
From your letter I gather that you propose to make extensive alterations 
in my text and I am puzzled, for the story cannot be altered and the 
writing can be altered only by me. Of course I can make use of your 
suggestions. Your criticism will be valuable; you will be more at home 
in convent life than I.am and able to devise perhaps better excuses for 
the sending out of beggars. 


29 GRAND AVENUE, BoURNEMOUTH, June gth, 1931 

Your letter or card hurriedly written led me to think that you con- 
templated a practically new text and as months would be needed to do 
this I wrote to warn you. You seem to think I wrote to save a manu- 
script from destruction; I have a second manuscript and could have a 
third made—I wrote to save you vain labour. I agree with you the 
Prioress is stiff; I had no model in mind, have you? If you have, a few 
hints would be a great help if you think the story worth completing. 
Never write to me about material comforts but about the work in hand, 
for that is all that interests me. I live in a state of terror lest I should find 
one morning the literary craft that once was George Moore had departed. 
Blank mornings with neither story nor play to entertain me! Awful! 
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Thrice awful! You had better retain the manuscript till I return, a 
memory of a nun you once knew may come into your mind. Of course I 
intended the Prioress to be doctrinaire, but there were so many problems 
to solve and all at the same time that I could not concentrate on her. I 
hope all this is clear and that you may be inspired. I have no faintest idea 
why Mrs. Curly should not bring flowers and fruit to Madeleine, you 
will tell me when I return. 


29 GRAND AvENUE, BournemouTH, Monday (June 15) 

I shall certainly be in London early next week and shall look forward 
to hearing you tell how the convent story strikes you. Would an evening 
be possible? Must our meeting be always over teacups? I agree with you 
that the opening is good. The scene in Rock House when she goes away 
with Stanfield is remarkably good, I think; and his death by his wife’s 
side after a day’s sailing is as it should be, again I pause to think. The 
end is barely sketched. 


121 Epury STREET (August 17th, 1931) 

I think you are right. The convent comes into reality when its penury 
is simplified. Everybody understands the payment of domestic bills, 
bakers, butchers, grocers, etc. Mortgages are dimmer despite the fact that 
the interest must be paid. The desire of the nuns to have a high school 
will bring in Madeleine’s ambition to teach latin in the school and help 
the reader to accept her interest in Sicilian ruins without demur. Your 
knowledge of convents will enable you to annul(?) the non-essential. 

I will send you the first part in a week or two. 


121 Epury STREET, Sunday 18th (October) 

Of course I am longing to see you for your own sake, added to which 
is an acute desire to get information anent a convent in financial straits. 
When the lovers have departed, wedded, I return to the day before, to 
the day they met, to Mother Camilla bringing the news of their flight 
to the Prioress who is dans tous ses états. She reminds Mother Camilla that 
she does not know for sure that the lovers were married. Discussion: 
civil marriage versus religious marriage. Camilla returns a few days later 
to inquire out the truth, and when she returns to the convent the financial 
difficulties have to be unravelled under the ilex trees. The butcher’s bill, 
amounting to shall we say £20 must be paid, and it is this bill that forces 
Camilla to tell the Prioress that Madeleine has arranged to leave the 
money that was to have been obtained by begging in charge of Mrs. 
Curley. Scruples of conscience embolden the Prioress to refuse the money, 
but Camilla reminds her that the lay sisters will suffer. A financial discus- 
sion; finance will make good reading by the spell of contrast with the 
love story. However, a compromise is arrived at. The Prioress accepts 
the money resolving to return it when certain monies, the interests on 
invested capital, come in. But the usual money does not come and it is 
here I need your help. I'd like to extend my account of the convent’s embar- 
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rassments. Balzac would write a whole chapter on the complications 
through which money can dribble away; I do not propose to do more 
than to contribute a page, i.e. all that you know or have heard. 

At the end of many months the convent is threatened with ruin. The 
Prioress has been persuaded by an architect and a contractor to sign for 
the building of a school, shall we say to cost £2,000? These men have 
again and again waited for the Prioress to pay an initial sum for the 
building of the school. The Prioress sees that mortgagees will foreclose, 
some nuns will return to their homes, others will seek admission to 
different convents. From this appalling disaster the convent is redeemed 
by the death of Philip. The news of his death is brought one morning to 
the convent by Camilla just returned from Highgate. If you will let me 
have all you know, a sort of list of small unfortunate financial operations, 
I shall be able to complete another section of the story. 

Do not let the election prevent you from writing, better still from coming 
here. 


121 Epury STREET, Monday morning, October 19th 

Last night aided by a cigar I came upon the story of the Prioress’s mis- 
fortunes. It must have been about 1865 that an Italian patriot whose 
name began Ga . . . defeated the Pope’s army and the Pope took refuge 
in the Vatican. I remember that money was collected in England to 
assist the Pope and that the English Catholics enlisted a regiment to help 
the Pope. The De Lisles would be at the head of the movement and the 
Prioress of the Wimbledon convent might give her nephew money that 
belonged to the convent. Of course the money would be returned, but it 
wasn’t. The war to defend the papal territories against the Italians was 
the last crusade. I don’t think I shall find anything better than this and 
I am eager to talk it over with you. Half an hour will be enough. In 
great haste. 


I shall have to move back my story ten years but that’s easily done or 
after the Italians entered Rome and the war ended there might be 
sporadic attempts to reinstate the Pope. 


121 Epury STREET, S.W.1, October 19th, 1931 

I send you a scenario including the portion relating to the loss of the 
Prioress’s money—not only her own money, but money that probably 
belonged to the convent. 

I wish I had a little book about Pius IX and his tribulations, but I am 
sure a great number of English and Irish Catholics were enlisted to 
restore the Papal States to the Pope. You will read the scenario, and we 
will talk it over, and if you know of any book—but probably you know 


enough for my purpose. 


121 Epury STREET, S.W.1, October 20th, 1931 
I have still further digested the entanglement which the Prioress’s 
brother, a soldier of Fortune, led her into. I think it is much better for 
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her to give her money to her brother to enlist a regiment which they 
hope will oblige Victor Emmanuel to reinstate Pius IX into possession 
of his estates. My only doubt is—is what I am sending you possible Italian 
history? Will it pass muster, or is a change necessary? If so, what change? 
You see, the French war was in 1860, and the defeat of Austria and 
France left Italy free, and it might very well have happened that the 
Prioress’s brother thought his moment had come. 

If you see your Italian friend, who I suppose knows the history of his 
own country better than you do, he will be able to tell you, if you read 
him the enclosed, what to alter to make it a little more like something 
that did happen. Garibaldi died, I think, about 1880, the last of the 
patriots; he died, in fact, about the year of your marriage! 


My “Italian friend” was the distinguished historian and exile, 
Professor G. Salvemini. 


121 EpurY STREET, S.W.1, November 26th, 1931 

I promised to spend the evening of Saturday with Tonks. 

We have had a very interesting exhibition of pictures here, gathered 
from various studios and cliques, representative of modern art, by Gerald 
Kelly. I am sure it would interest you to go there. Will you come up and 
see the exhibition next week? 

The business you are coming on, if you come, is to talk to me for half 
an hour about the exact finances of the convent—what is their income 
and what are their liabilities. It sounds more difficult than it is. I wish 
to elucidate the question with as few figures as possible. 

Now what day next week will you come to town? As soon as we have 
settled the economics we will go to Bond Street to see the pictures. There 
is a picture there that I would declare to be the most beautiful thing of 
our time. Heaven seems to have descended upon earth! 


Unfortunately there seems no way of identifying the picture that 
called forth such enthusiastic praise. 


121 Epury STREET, December 29th 

I am “stuck,” stuck fast for I cannot find a beginning that gives the 
atmosphere. I was stuck to find the right atmosphere for the Brook 
Kerith and had to go to Palestine for it. Not to waste words I am writing 
to ask you to spend an afternoon with me for I know you will be able to 
give me facts, such minute facts as will enable me to continue the com- 
position. Knowledge of detail is frightfully necessary and I need a couple 
of hours with you. Can you give them? If you can’t, I am afraid I shall 
not be able to write the story. The unknown facts all occur in the first 
chapter, in the first pages. You will I hope stay to dinner and during 
dinner and after we will talk of other things. Please let me know what 


day and hour you can come here for a couple of hours. Do come, I beg 
of you and soon. 
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121 Epury STREET, S.W.1. 5. 3. 32 
I sent you a card telling you how sorry I was that you did not find your 
old friend, whom you have liked for so many years, incarnate in the 
valetudinarian who received you. Let me know when you come up to 
London again and perhaps you will let me have the German translation 
then; there is nothing in it, there is never anything in reviews, but there 
may be. 


121 Epury STREET, S.W.1. 6. 8. 32 
I’ve not written to you before on account of illness and the book I am 
writing, and what is the use of writing unless I ask you to come and see 
me. We are now at the end of the week, but any day next week if you 
would like come here to tea or dinner, as you please, I shall be delighted 
to see you. 


P.S. Can you remember a description of a tea-gown you wore in ’72 
and the accompanying garments? Search your memory please. 


His own memory was at fault in this last little request for help, 
but I remember sending him, to the best of my ability, a description 
of my mother’s tea-gowns at that date. 

These two sad little notes bring the correspondence to an end. 
During the autumn of 1932 I was back in London and letters were 
unnecessary beyond an occasional brief note from his secretary. 
Moreover, my poor old friend was in constant pain and discomfort 
from his ailments, sometimes very depressed and even irritable, and 
often not fit for visitors. He appears to have set aside the convent 
story, realizing at last, I think, that a long novel was beyond his 
strength, but he flung himself into the writing of A Communication 
to My Friends with a zest and diligence amazing in a man of his 
age, denying himself to friends in order to give his whole remaining 
strength to the composition. 


Line Drawing by Daviw DuNSMORE 
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MAJOR ALSHUSTER 
By Kay Boyle 


IF anyone thinks I saw him only that once, the time he showed me 
his mother’s house in June, that isn’t true, for the truth is every time 
I go out, if I go up the country in the rain or walk on the chalk 
edge in the evening and watch the swans below, only the two of 
them, moving down the river’s mouth to the edge of salt where the 
low waves run into the dark fresh water, I meet Major Alshuster 
coming through the drenching grass or along the cliff, and he puts 
out his hand at once and says, “I’m sorry I didn’t let you have my 
mother’s Dower House.” He looks just as he did in June: he is a young 
man still, he is not quite forty, and if he is on horseback when I meet 
him he gets down from his horse and we walk along together with 
the gulls overhead crying like cats in the mist or riding curved the 
clear evening light. His head is narrow, unlike a military head, and 
his hair is black like a Spanish girl’s; his shoulders are broad and his 
waist thin, and he has a handsome, vain, a slightly bewildered face, 
and a loud, unhappy laugh. But there is one thing that has altered 
in him since the first time we met: it is his eyes that have altered 
and he looks at me with courage as if there were nothing of India 
left to mar his sight. 

The first time I heard of him was in June when they told me in the 
hotel bar, “If you’re looking for a house to let, there’s a man up at 
Needlehay with a house to let,” and they said to ask for Major Al- 
shuster where he lived at the Manor House with his mother and sister. 

“His sister, you see,”’ said the Scotch woman who served behind 
the hotel bar, “‘his sister, she never married so as to keep house-like 
for the old mother and for this Major Alshuster.”” Nor had Major 
Alshuster ever married, said the Scotch woman who was still unused 
to the English. “I don’t know why he never married,” she said, 
and she looked quickly around the hotel bar to see how near to 
the sound of her voice the people were sitting. ‘‘Unless it’s because 
every demned one of the English has a heart like that,” she said, and 
she rapped the wood of the counter. She opened her newspaper out 
flat on the bar between us and she said, “I put five pounds up 
every time there’s a Scotch hearse running,” and a grim smile of 
love came on her mouth as if there were more kin between herself 
and any Scotch horse than with the English. “One running to- 
morrow name of Bonnie Dundee,” she said with the sports page 
spread out. “You can put your faith on a Scotch hearse every time.” 
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There was a paper written about the place at Needlehay, and 
I sat at the corner of the bar reading the things about the house to 
let. It had boot and knife houses, a tile-floored dairy, and “practically 
every window,” said the paper they gave me to read, “‘was stone- 
dressed and many had stone mullions with tracery above filling the 
pointed arched headings. The drainage had recently received atten- 
tion; the soil was light top soil, gravel and sand subsoil.” There 
was a building on the grounds, it said, “erected in keeping with the 
House, with a livery room and a fireplace, a cobbled wash, and 
three rooms for the chauffeur. Hidden from the drive by yew hedges 
was a heated span Greenhouse, a peach case, a range of pits, and an 
open barrow shed. The trees not only include forest trees,” said this 
papei that was signed by Major Alshuster’s name, “‘but ornamental 
ones as well. Splashes of colour are provided by the variety of 
flowering shrubs planted in clumps about the grounds. There is an 
undulating lawn shaded by oak and coniferous trees, a rambler 
screen, mown and rough grass with bulb carpets, a rose garden, 
strawberry and asparagus beds.” There was a photograph of the 
Dower House standing quiet, looking out to sea, and of this the 
paper said, “there are ribbed stone quoins, mullions, tracery to 
windows, cappings to gabled ends and parapet walls, carved masks 
to springing of archings, and parts of its elevation clad in a variety 
of choice flowering and evergreen creepers.” 

“If I had any money at all,” I said to the picture at the bar, 
“this is a place I’d grow old in, and die in its arms,” and on Friday 
I went in curiosity up to Needlehay in the rain and heat, and I met 
Major Alshuster at the gate of the Dower House where he said on 
the telephone he would be. He was touching his short, black 
moustaches with his dark, burned hand, and he could scarcely see 
me getting out of the car for the hand of blindness that twelve years 
of India had laid across his eyes. He was wearing breeches and 
puttees, and his horse was standing at the gate with its bridle drawn 
through the iron ring. 

“We don’t really want,”’ was the first thing he said, “that is to 
say, we never let anyone have the house before. We’re not at all 
keen on having,” he said, and he looked away over the fields 
where the men were scything down the hay. A mile or so off 
could the grey wing-tip of the Manor House be seen, showing above 
the trees. 

“My mother,”’ said Major Alshuster as we went through the gate, 
and he winced at the sound of the intimate word as if in saying it 
he had given too much of his own life away, “‘she’s rather the worse 
for wear at present, so it’s up to me.” 
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He put the key in the lock of the Dower House, and I saw very 
close to me the coarsening, thickening side of his face that had carried 
his features with it from what might have been clear-skinned wonder 
in youth to this texture of caution and despair. The colour came 
up into his neck with fear, and he was as delicately made as a girl, 
with his black hair nipped close at his ears, and his cheek-bones 
standing high. But here was the thickening, toughening side of his 
face saying, “huntin’, shootin’, fishin’”’ to me and nothing else 
besides. 

This was the first time we met and he did not speak of other 
things to me. He did not tell me the names of the different grasses 
growing thick in the fields, although he knew them very well. He 
did not say that for a horse’s mouth hay should be a year old, smell 
sweet but not be mowburnt, but instead he went quickly through 
the reception rooms and through the servants’ hall and the kitchen, 
escaping, as though pursued by the person who had come to see. 

“This is the study sort of thing,’ he said without stopping, and 
he started in haste to mount the stairs. He was always ahead, with 
his back turned on this woman or any other. They were none of 
them going to get the house as long as he was there. “This is a 
bedroom and so’s that,’ he said, hastening past the doorways. 
He wanted the place standing empty in its grounds alone, with its 
Italian garden and its grass tennis court leading almost to the edge 
of chalk, and below it the sea sucking in and out with a hollow sigh 
as it left the shore. He did not want strangers asleep in its beds or 
sitting at ease by its fireplaces. He wanted it empty of life, chambered 
and clean as an empty nut, with the key of the door in the palm of 
his own hand to set in the lock when he liked. He did not want 
strange people in it, speaking what must be a foreign language 
there. Give him an army man, or his wife, and he knew at once, he 
knew without mistake, unless they happened to be of an army not 
the British. But give him British army people and he could tell you 
at a glance, before they opened their mouths even. 

But the thing was that his mother was ill, he had said so as he 
went through the gate, and now he could use the money that the 
Dower House might bring. He had made up his mind to let it—to 
let it furnished with all the old things in it, and if he could not 
decide for himself, then he looked to the fine old things, to the chests 
and the solid tables and the strong beds, to speak out, to cry aloud 
if he had opened the door to people he was going to regret for the 
rest of his life. 

He did not speak of horses that day, he did not say that “spirit 
and ardour are in the temper of a horse what passion is in the mind 
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of man,” but on other days he talked of the horse that was standing 
in the shade by the gate, and he said this horse was bold and generous, 
quick and active. 

“‘He’s bold as brass over rough, blind country,’ Major Alshuster 
said to me as we walked along at night. “He has plenty of heart 
room, and he’s a good doer.” We stopped to listen to the sea below 
us murmuring in and out, and Major Alshuster spoke suddenly out 
of the darkness, ‘‘Did you ever do any pig-sticking, Mrs. Whatcher- 
name?” he said. 

But on this day he hastened past the third lavatory door of the 
Dower House, and then he reached back and opened it in confusion, 
and closed it quickly again. 

“That’s just another thingamabob, a thingamajig,”’ he said in 
a low voice as he escaped to the second floor. “‘You saw the one like 
it just below.” 

Mrs. Whatchername came breathless to the landing. 

“A what?” she said, looking straight at him up the stairs. She 
opened the door quite wide and stared at the varnished mahogany- 
coloured seat within, and a blush of shame ran up the Major’s neck 
and ended in his hair. 

“Daresay your husband’s not an army man?” said Major 
Alshuster uneasily in the nursery, and Mrs. Whatchername said: 

“T haven’t any husband. I’m quite alone. Except, of course, for 
my children.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Major Alshuster, staring at the wall. 

He saw Mrs. Whatchername counting out the beds, and he 
touched his black moustache in fear. 

‘‘Where,”’ he said, clearing his throat, “‘where would the children 
be going to school?” 

His eyes moved swiftly out the window in escape. She might say 
the wrong school; in spite of the strength and wisdom of his race 
he must wait with the meekness of a beast for the words to be said so 
that he should know. 

“School?” said Mrs. Whatchername, catching sight of herself 
with pleasure in the glass. “Oh, yes, school. Pll have to see about 
a school when I’ve found a house I like.” 

Some thought took hold of the Major’s mouth and twisted it 
aside. 

“Oh, I daresay,” he said, and he shut his teeth on his contempt. 
“Of course,” he said presently, clearing his throat, “‘here in England 
we’d go about it the other way. Cart before the horse sort of thing, 
I daresay,” he said in mock humility. 

“In my country,” said Mrs. Whatchername, smiling at the Major, 
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“horses know their place. They wouldn’t dream of getting behind 
a cart.” 

That was in June, and there were a hundred sheep in the heat on 
the other side of the garden wall asking for peace of mind all after- 
noon. We went down the staircase to the hall, and we could hear 
the hard, high rattle shaking in their mouths, the question shaking 
unanswered on their pallid tongues. Major Alshuster’s lovely, 
delicate shadow ran down the massive stone of the stairs, and my 
voice came back like a cry from the entrance hall below. 

“What do they want?” I said. ‘‘What are they asking you for?” 

But whether they wanted water or care, or a direction in which 
to follow, Major Alshuster could not be brought to say. He stood 
near the gate where his horse was moving from the flies, and he held 
the answer in his mouth. 

“T daresay my farmer knows what’s up,” he said, and he did not 
listen to the sound of the sheep asking for what he did not have to give. 
He saw a rabbit hurrying down the land and it was of that he 
began speaking. 

“The rabbits ruin the country,” he said with bitterness as the 
little white puff of tail went under the hedge at the end. 

“The rabbits?” said Mrs. Whatchername, looking brightly at 
him. “Not the dole, then?” 

“No, not at all,” said the Major shortly. “‘I daresay you’d scarcely 
have anyone with you with a gun?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Whatchername firmly, “I don’t believe in guns. 
I wouldn’t let my children have them. I don’t believe in war.” 

“Oh,” said the Major, clearing his throat. ‘“‘Of course, whatchacall 
it, civilization sort of thing, naturally we’re all out to avoid it if 
we can.” 

“Have you managed,” said Mrs. Whatchername, “‘to avoid war?” 

“That’s neither here nor there,” said the Major with sudden 
briskness, stepping ahead as if to speed her on her way. “‘We’d 
need someone here to keep the rabbits in order. Of course, if you 
couldn’t keep the rabbits down, there’d scarcely be any use . . .” 

“But I want this house,” said Mrs. Whatchername behind him. 
Out of curiosity she had come this far, out of curiosity saying the 
things she said. She felt the stones of the gravel through her shoes 
as she walked, and even in poverty, even alone, she knew this was 
the house she wanted. There was no money for the wax on its floors, 
for keeping the grass-court rolled or the dove-cotes clean, there were 
no pig-skin bags to be carried in the door. But her voice went up the 
Major’s back and around his neck like a woman’s arm. “This is the 
only house I’ve ever wanted,” she said. 
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The gulls were flying inland over the house and garden, their 
voices crying, their salt-white breasts firm on the wind. The clouds 
were breaking now, and shaped clear against them the gulls mewed 
their sour word over the full-headed trees and the beds of marigold 
and straight, strong Sweet William. For a little while nothing 
remained of England, with these wild, white birds of the sea crying 
hunger, hunger, hunger to a land as green as moss. 

“I'd just like to see the greenhouse,” said Mrs. Whatchername, 
and the Major cleared his throat and went over the little step at 
the end, showing her hastily the way. But once within the green- 
house there arose a languorous, a stifling tide of heat that clasped 
their limbs in a mute, lingering embrace, and folded close upon 
their throats; the smell of geranium stopped their nostrils with 
crimson corks, and the heart cried out in vain for breath. The sun 
burned strong and white and pitiless on the glass panes above their 
heads—this sun, coming suddenly after rain, is the fiercest, having 
waited and gathered vengeance into its pale, swooning light, and 
through this fecund, slowly expanding world they moved, Mrs. 
Whatchername behind the Major, pressing deeper and deeper into 
the tropic, suffocating belt of rich, unfolding life. 

Here, in this heart of glass, were cactus besought to grow, wooed 
from the dark earth and rotting wood until they stood, leather-thick 
and coarse, with their soft yellow or long, silvery beards upon their 
bellies, rearing upward like snakes poised to strike. But only in one 
had the promise been fulfilled, and the bright cactus flower had 
blossomed on the leather leaf. On one side were the ginger plants in 
bloom, and mingling with the others on the air the smell of these 
frail, spidery, yellow, ginger-flowers ; and on the other ferns uncurling 
in yards of narrow, deep green lace, the prongs of fern opening 
finger by finger from the dark, skeleton hand. 

“Here,” was the glass above their heads wooing them, “‘is Spain, 
Italy, sweet-mouthed islands; nothing to do with pale ale tepid in 
the glass, with the Cathedral Close, with Cookery Nooks, or lobster 
teas upon a stony shore that does not hesitate to cast the first.” 
Deeper and deeper into the jungle heat of the greenhouse they went, 
and here were the tomato plants lifting their lean, burdened 
arms, and here the onions in basket-trays drying in their bur- 
nished skins, and their blood ran slow as honey in their veins. 

“England is outside,” said Mrs. Whatchername, scarcely speaking 
in the Italian heat, and the Major turned swiftly around, and his 
eyes were burning without warning in dark, impassioned bewilder- 
ment. The gardener’s broken mirror was hanging to an upright 
beam, and Mrs. Whatchername walked straight to Major Alshuster, 
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close enough to touch him with her hand, and looked into the glass. 
She saw the blue hat on her head, and the pieces of smooth, light 
hair drawn back, and the short, white nose and the red put on her 
mouth, and she said: 

“Don’t look at me, please. It’s not fair to look at any woman over 
thirty in the sun.” 

“T am looking at you,” said the Major savagely behind her. “I’ve 
been looking at you for an hour. I don’t want to stop looking at 
you,” he said. “I don’t want to stop at all.” 

“Please,” said Mrs. Whatchername lazily into the glass, “look 
at something else while I fix my lips. And besides, I’m not here. 
Not a single bit of me is in England. I’m at Lago di Garda lying 
in the sun.”’ 

But when Mrs. Whatchername turned around there was nothing 
left of what the Major had said. He was looking straight at the 
tomato plants and it might very well have been someone else who 
had spoken, for the fire was extinguished in his eyes. He had turned 
a little from her, and there was nothing left; there was only the 
trembling of his hand as he put back his Spanish hair. 

“Do you think,” said Mrs. Whatchername, “that if devastation 
came to this place, this island, England, I mean, do you think in 
the fury of the burning and the flood and the chaos there would 
be one person, just one person drunk and dancing, making music 
of some kind to die by?” 

“The what?” said Major Alshuster in a loud, startled voice, and 
he stepped back before her. 

“T think,” said Mrs. Whatchername, ‘“‘there would be people 
standing still all over the country, standing in groups, misshapen 
by their own fear, waiting. . . .” 

The crying of the sheep had grown so strong now that when she 
stepped out of the greenhouse it was as if a hundred fleshless hands 
were rattling in desperate supplication before her on the air. They 
were asking her this, the bare knuckles of their anguish asking it of 
her, and she had no answer to give them but turn her back on the 
ague of their speech and make as if she had not heard them. The 
Major’s tethered horse turned his head to look at her as she got 
into the small, old car. 

If anyone thinks it was because I never saw Major Alshuster 
again that I remember every word we said, it is not true. For even 
after the letter he wrote me, even after the matter of letting the 
house or not letting it was finished with, still that was not the end 
of it. The day after I visited the Dower House, I had the letter 
from Major Alshuster. He wrote me: “Dear Mrs. Whatchername: 
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_ Due to unforeseen circumstances, I fear I shall have to forgo the 
pleasure of renting you my mother’s Dower House. Thank you for 
your inquiry. Yours very truly.” 

I did not see him at once, but I went up to the Half-Way House 
one wet afternoon in late July, and I was at peace in my heart for 
all the colours that came alive as soon as the sun was out of sight, 
for the fresh little furze flowers, and the red sumac beads, and the 
power of the thick, short grass. That afternoon I met him on the 
downs, and he was on horseback, and when he sprang off the saddle 
leather and the leather of his gaiters creaked aloud as sweet as small 
birds speaking in the bush. He walked along beside me, looking at 
the ground before his feet, and the reins of his horse were through 
his fingers, and his horse was following docilely behind. He said, 
“The way it happened was that everything came at once this year: 
too much rain at first, and then too much sun, and the time I knew 
the hay should be cut was the time they should have been shearing 
the sheep, and not enough hands for it. A late crop,” said Major 
Alshuster, “loses half its value because the seeds fall out. We got 
the wool off the sheep that night—they were asking for it the day 
you looked at the house.” He was saying these things at once to 
me as if making up for the things he had not said. ‘““We’d had them 
closed in a day and a half, thinking we’d make the time. But we did 
it by lantern-light, and the cattle went unmilked until half-past three 
in the morning. They looked as if they’d been struck with the rickets, 
the lot of them, by then, with their hind legs falling away from under 
because of the weight of their milk.” 

The hills lying beyond us and beyond Sidmouth were as blue as 
pansies, and the heather sprang up fresh and rosy at our feet, and 
the Major walked along beside me talking of many things. It was 
as if he had waited a long time, as if he had waited his life to say 
them. He talked of his horses, and of this horse that was following 
now as soft as music over the sod behind us. He was a pig-sticker, 
he said, with the strong loins and thighs and hocks of a pig-sticker, 
the hard, sound legs and the good sloping pasterns, and the heart 
room to spare that a good doer and a good pig-sticker should have. 

“‘A man can see a lot of fun fox-hunting,”’ said the Major, and 
without any warning given or heard Mrs. Whatchername saw that 
the Major was beautiful. He was a wonderful thing, with his neck 
fitting well into his shoulders, and his face lifted to the open embrace 
of rain. His throat was strong and bare from his coat, and to the 
sides of it the ears sprang up and lay flat and close to his narrow, 
perfect skull. “Even on a horse that is neither bold nor generous,” 
he Major said, “‘a man can see a lot of fun. But that isn’t true for 
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pig-sticking. If your horse isn’t bold and free over rough, blind 
going, and is too cunning and careful to take you within spearing 
distance of the pig, then there’s no use wasting time on him. He 
may be a savage in the stable,” said the Major, and the line of his 
teeth was white as a tusk under his ruddy lip and his black moustache, 
“but if he’ll gallop over hairy, blind country and go blindly up to 
an angry boar and face a charge, then you can forgive him for 
anything else.”’ 

“Yes,”? said Mrs. Whatchername, scarcely breathing. “Yes.” 

She saw how small and strong were the Major’s wrists, and how the 
lip of his leather glove turned back showed the skin burned dark 
on his hands. 

“Tt’s the boar,” said the Major, walking up the country over the 
smooth, short wild grass, “that chooses the ground, and that’s the 
devil of it. When he’s hunted he’ll take good care to select a line 
where the going’s as rough and the covert as thick as he can find.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Whatchername, “‘yes.”’ 

Her words were soft in her mouth, almost without breath, so the 
Major could scarcely have heard. She was walking beside him in 
the rain, walking with the sight gone from her eyes, walking with 
the knowledge in her limbs that the Major was shaped in strong, 
pure movement beside her, walking in step with him, towards 
whatever he was going to. ‘“Towards what are we going?” she said, 
scarcely aloud, and the Major said: 

“When he finds he’s being overhauled, he’ll still have lots up his 
sleeve, the bastard will. He'll suddenly jink sharp right or left, 
quick as a hare from a greyhound.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Whatchername. 

“The great thing is to kill your pig with one spear,” said the 
Major. “Only you must never thrust at him, and that’s always the 
thing you want to do. You must just drop the point and hold it 
steady and let the force of the collision do the rest. If you thrust at 
him you’ll miss him clean, nine times out of ten. Just set your spear 
and then wait,” said the Major with the wet green bracken slapping 
at his puttees, “and if your spear is sharp,”’ he said, ‘‘it will go in 
like a hot knife into butter.” 

The rain was falling on the side of his face, down from the brim 
of his soft brown hat, and falling sad and pale on the land and sea 
ahead. And suddenly the Major took savagely hold of Mrs. 
Whatchername’s hand. 

“The way women go after a man,” he said, speaking quickly, with 
his fingers biting into her palm. “It’s enough to make you sick, 
choosing their own ground, by God, and keeping to it, day after 
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day, for a lifetime, riding him hard, ready for any turn or ruse, 
into the jungle and out of it, India, home, following him jink by 
jink until they think they’ve got him!” 

“They didn’t get you,” said Mrs. Whatchername proudly, 
walking the way he walked to whatever destination he had in mind. 

“By Gad, they didn’t!” said the Major with a snort of laughter. 
“Moved right into the country to get me, two of them did. One 
' went as far as Calcutta. And this is what,” he said. “None of them 
wanted me, d’y’see? Not a one of the damned bitches. Wanted 
Needlehay or the name beginning with what it does, or a standing, 
y understand, in South Devon.” 

“They didn’t get it, did they?” said Mrs. Whatchername softly. 
She was walking tall and close beside him, looking ahead, with her 
mouth painted red and her yellow hair pinned back. The Major 
pulled her roughly against him as they walked. 

“Look here,” he said. “I like your hair. I like you walking 
beside: me,” 

The next time I saw him was in a few days, but it was in the 
evening, it was quite dark when I went up the red cliff at the end 
of the town. I had been in the common, leather-benched lounge 
where the ailing and poor and old came in for their beer, and I had 
been talking there to an old lady with her grandson beside her and 
her bonnet tied fast on her head. 

“‘He’s only three,”’ said the old lady taking another glass of beer, 
“but he can use words as long as your arm.” This was the third 
we were having together, and her tongue was not quite clear. 

*“Give me somethin’ to drink, com’on now,” snarled the grandson, 
and the little old lady rocked with laughter and settled her bonnet 
on her knot of hair. 

“Just listen to him!’ she gasped with joy, but she gave me a sly 
look to one side. *“‘Now, swish! He must have heard somebody asking 
for a drink one time.” 

“You give me a drink, now,” he said, and he set his nails hard 
into her arm. I knew I must look the other way while she lifted 
the glass up quick and put it to his mouth. 

““He’s as good as good with his granny,” she said when I looked 
around, ‘‘and with his mommy and pop he’s just a terrible boy. 
They got all kinds of houses and things,” she said with her melting 
eye, “you never saw. To-day when he was to the beach and see a 
great big car, he went over to turn the crank of it. Only three he is! 
He thought as it was his pop’s big car!” 

“My pop ain’t got no car, never did,” said the boy, and the old 
lady looked narrowly at him over the brim of her glass, 
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“Just listen to him, will ya?” she said with her loving smile. 
“I?m sure I don’t know where he gets hold of them words as he 
does. His pop, he’s got the finest car in Devon.” 

“Give me a drink,” said the little boy, and the old lady reached 
slyly under the table and pinched his skin. He gave her a kick with 
his boot, and the old lady lifted her black bag up to hide from the 
others the sight of him finishing the beer. 

“He minds me like anything,” she said. ‘‘And with his mommy 
he’s like possessed.” 

The Scotch lady who served at the hotel bar was passing in the 
hall, and when she saw me she came in to ask if I’d found a house. 

“Did you ever go up to Needlehay that time?” she said, and I 
said yes. I had been up to Needlehay and looked at the Dower House 
in June, and now it was August. 

“Tt was too large for what I want,” I said, and the Scotch lady 
said: ‘‘What’ll you have this time? You have a drink with me.” 

I said I’d have a gin, and after she had poured it out, she went on 
speaking to me. 

“Did you see Major Alshuster?”’ she said in a low voice. ‘‘Was 
he still alive when you went there?” 

I put down my glass of gin and waited a moment. 

““Of course he was alive,’ I said. I looked right across the bar 
into her face, and she was shaking her head. 

“Well, it must have been right after you were there,” she said. 
“He was killed in June. The end of June.” 

I knew that there wasn’t a word of truth in it, but I sat there quiet, 
listening to what she said. 

“IT know it was when they were cutting the hay on his place,” 
she went on, “‘because the hearse took fright of the mowing-machine 
and reared up, and the Major pulled him over backwards. That’s 
what they told me. The hearse and the Major, the two of them, 
broke their backs and they were dead in a minute.” 

I took another gin and then I went out in the dark and along the 
sea for the length that the walk goes, and up the cliff-path; and 
where the land ceased and the water and space began I could not see, 
but if I looked to one side the breath came freer, and if I looked to 
the other it was as if the unseen hand of the land were lifted in 
silent warning. Major Alshuster was waiting for me where he always 
waited, leaning on the piece of railing on the perilous edge that in 
daylight was like a window on to the sea that whispered a mile 
straight down below. 

“Listen, Major Alshuster,’’ I said, and I took hold of the wooden 
rail beside him. A beautiful mist, soft as a cat, was moving against 
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my face. “This is the wrong country for me,” I said. ‘‘I don’t belong 
in this country.” I went on talking fast so that I would not cry. 
“T can’t bear it,” I said. “I can’t bear it. I might as well be dead 
if I have to go on living the way I’m living. . . .” 

The Major pulled me suddenly against him and his mouth closed 
hard and hot upon my mouth. It was dark, and only our breaths 
and our hands could seek each other out and cling in love together. 
There were no words left, there was nothing to say, there was only 
the swooning touch of one taken wildly from the other. 

“To hell with the country,’ said Major Alshuster after a while, and 
his voice was hoarse, like the voice of a stranger speaking. His hands 
held fast to my shoulders and he lifted his head to look straight into 
the darkness which was England stretching invisibly away. ‘““To hell 
with the country,” he said. We stood close on the edge of it together. 
“You belong to me, Mrs. Whatchername,” said Major Alshuster. 
“I don’t believe in death,”’ he said. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 
HIS POSTHUMOUS PAPERS* 
By Edward Garnett 


THE last word has not been said on D. H. Lawrence and his 
works. His own generation has not said it, and those who follow 
may find it as difficult as ours to place his achievement in relation 
to the fast shifting movements of his time. However, all the evidence 
is there, heaped up generously by a dozen talented writers who 
were profoundly affected by the man and his genius. Richard 
Aldington, D. H. Brett, E. and A. Brewster, Catharine Carswell, 
F. Carter, Norman Douglas, David Garnett, Aldous Huxley, Mabel 
Luhan, Frieda Lawrence, Middleton Murry, “E. T.”, not to 
mention records by Ada Laurence and Stuart Gelder, and studies 
by Horace Gregory, F. R. Leavis, A. Nin, and Stephen Potter, 
which have treated Lawrence from a variety of angles. To the list 
of Thirty-five Principal Publications of D. H. Lawrence, 1911-1930, 
extracted from E. D. McDonald’s Bibliography, 1925, by Stephen 
Potter, must be added five posthumous publications and The 
Letters of D. H. Lawrence, edited by Aldous Huxley, 1932. 

Finally—I say finally, though there is no finality about the dis- 
covery of posthumous works—comes the present formidable bundle 
of various essays, articles, reviews, sketches, the majority of which 
were published in the periodical press in Lawrence’s lifetime. Let 
us say at once that this collection owes a great debt to the devoted 
labours, wide knowledge, and research of the editor, E. D. 
McDonald, Lawrence’s American bibliographer, whose discrimi- 
nating Introduction and documented Appendix gives us detailed 
information on this mass of “‘the non-fictional writing” of D. H. L. 
And what an extraordinary variety of literary pieces are here 
marshalled! About a third of the book is hitherto unpublished 
matter, though the two lengthy essays, Study of Thomas Hardy and 
Education of the People, account for most of it. The wealth of original 
thought and ardent feeling comprised in this literary miscellany of 
836 pages is great, and in it we see Lawrence at his best and worst, 
i.e. as poet and artist and moralistic preacher and teacher. Much 
of it represents the rapid expression of his views and opinions, not 
of his finer and deeper moments. 


* Phenix: The Posthumous Papers of D. H. Lawrence. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Edward D. McDonald. Heinemann. 1936. 218, 
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But since Lawrence was a most diverse and incalculable indi- 
vidual, all the articles have a certain original indestructible stamp 
of their own. The characteristic note of even the most journalistic 
pieces is intensity of fecling and energy of statement. They may be 
suggestive and penetrating or opinionated and prejudiced, but by 
their energy they impose themselves on our attention just as 
Lawrence’s personality imposed itself on his listeners. His daimon 
(Mr. Huxley’s word) governed his life, his work, working through 
the intensity of his consumptive temperament. There were various 
mental strands in him that obstinately insisted on ‘“‘taking the 
floor,”’ so to say, in turn, and we may roughly classify these as 
representing the poet, the artist, the preacher, the teacher, and 
the gamin. Often these were at variance, but often they united 
to abet one another. In Tolstoy’s personality the artist and the 
moralist were often in conflict, but they were constrained to work 
together, more or less sublimated, but occasionally suppressing one 
another. In Lawrence’s case, the artist and the gamin, luckily for 
us, were generally in evidence and often cut in while the preacher, 
the teacher, and the moralist were resolute in keeping on talking. 
Lawrence’s serious religious side was strong in him from boyhood, 
as “E. T.”? has shown convincingly.* It existed side by side with 
his artistic genius and with his poet’s passion for nature and 
beauty. Mr. Aldous Huxley has said, ““D. H. L. was an artist first of 
all,” but Phoenix, like many of his books, does not bear out this 
statement. As an example, take the essay, The Study of Thomas 
Hardy, here published entire, where the artist, in Chapter I, is seen 
struggling with the teacher, in the allegory of the poppy. The 
daimon is there, urging the writer to declare his gospel “‘to the full 
achievement of himself, and in Chapter II the teacher launches 
forth on the thesis of ‘‘money sickness’? and “‘sex perversion.” In 
Chapter III the critic gets to work and exposes the underlying 
thesis of Hardy’s novels, viz. while the novelist has a predilection 
d’artiste for the aristocrat and sides with the individual against the 
community, he is forced in the issue to stand with the community 
morally in condemnation of the aristocrat. This is penetrating 
criticism. But in Chapters VI and VII, the teacher and preacher 
take over the helm and steer an erratic course with “The Axle and 
Wheel of Eternity” and “The interaction of the Male and Female 
Spirit.” While interesting things are said, Lawrence is chiefly 
intent on working out his own Sex doctrines, and we go farther 
and farther with the Will to Motion and the Will to Inertia, when 
suddenly, with a characteristic flash, Lawrence turns to analyse 

* D. H. Lawrence: A Personal Record. By “‘E. T.”’ Cape. 1935. 
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the fundamental division between man’s artistic effort and his 
religious effort: 


The two efforts are mixed with each other as they are revealed but all the 
while they remain two, not one, all the while they are separate, single, never 
compounded... . 

The religious effort is to conceive to symbolize that which the human soul 
or the soul of the race lacks, that which it is not, and which it requires, 
yearns for... . 

Whereas ‘‘the artistic effort is the effect of utterance, the supreme effort 
of expressing knowledge, that which has been for once, that which was 
enacted.” 


Was Lawrence aware that he was defining the two interlacing 
strands in his own genius? 

But then he passes on to a series of daring generalizations on the 
dual Will, “the will to Motion, which we call the Male Will or 
Spirit and the Will to Inertia, the female” and then the preacher 
takes the floor, with a dissertation on “The Race conception of 
God, the Jewish temperament, female—the Male is the New 
Testament,” and a long outburst ranging over Europe, Greece, 
the Middle Ages, Architecture, the Renaissance artists, Shelley, 
Michaelangelo, Rembrandt, etc., in relation to the Male and 
Female principle. It is magnificent rant, most of it, and sown with 
pregnant things. The preacher, intoxicated with his ideas, after a 
bit begins to sober down and we return to Thomas Hardy and 
the predominance of the male or the female principle in his 
characters. 

I have laid stress on The Study of Thomas Hardy, written when 
Lawrence was thirty, to emphasize that his life and work express 
this duality of his spirit, his religious spirit “conceiving and sym- 
bolizing that... which it requires and yearns for,” and _ his 
artist’s instinct “for utterance, for the supreme effort of expressing 
knowledge, that which was enacted.” From the interaction of these 
two elements sprang his characteristic attitude, his special position, 
and his appeal as an iconoclast to the young generation, 1911-30, 
and also the confused dogmatism of much of his writings. The 
purest expression of Lawrence’s artistic genius found vent in The 
Prussian Officer and Other Stories, 1914. Up to this date the preacher 
and teacher had not raised their voices in The White Peacock or The 
Trespasser, Sons and Lovers or Love Poems; but they were biding their 
time and, in fact, before the War, which profoundly darkened 
Lawrence’s outlook, he had written The Rainbow, 1915, wherein, as 
Mr. F. R. Leavis points out,* he “becomes in fact a prophet”; 


* D. H. Lawrence. By F. R. Leavis. 1930. 
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while to get through Women in Love, 1916, calls for great determina- 
tion and a keen diagnostic interest. That which Lawrence yearned 
for, a new relationship with man, a new mode of life, is constantly 
cropping up after 1915, and along with his phthisical urge, sends 
him, the religious seeker, on journeys to new lands, thus giving the 
artist fresh opportunities for his superb descriptions. This duality of 
temperament also determines his Gospel of Sex, where he is both 
puritanic and sensuous in his creed. The struggle between “‘the 
elemental male” his father, and the refined puritanic ideals of his 
mother, which he dramatizes in his first play, A Collier’s Friday 
Night, was active in his own body and soul, fused in his works, and 
finally sublimated in Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 1928, where we find 
the physical act of love described with aesthetic pleasure in detail 
and invested with a serious, almost holy religious atmosphere. In 
this book Lawrence finally resolved to his artistic satisfaction the 
moral basis of the sex passion, and when the vulgar world and 
many of his friends held up protesting hands, he ably defended his 
creed of Sex in Pornography and Apropos of Lady Chatterley. But in 
these pamphlets, as elsewhere, the teacher’s and the preacher’s 
preoccupation with the subject grows wearisome. In Apropos of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, after the writer has refuted and demolished 
the sexual ethics and arguments of his adversary, Lord Brentford, 
he bores one by his insistence on ‘“‘the disintegrative effect of 
modern sex activity.” He gets on his favourite horse, “the phallic 
marriage, the daily ritual and the reawakening and planting 
ourselves again in the Universe,” while he tells us the paralysed Sir 
Clifford represents “the death of the great humanity of the world.” 
In his main attitude to Sex, Lawrence, however, was healthy and 
sound, despite his obsession with his doctrine. There is something 
magnificent in this young David’s sudden emergence in 1912, and 
his challenge to the old British Goliath, the Philistine giant who 
had maimed or mutilated so many writers in the nineteenth century. 
Burns and Byron and Swinburne, each in his day, had defied 
Goliath, but the leading Victorian novelists had obeyed him. But 
Lawrence, the artist and poet and preacher and sensuous teacher 
had embroidered Sex on his banner, and it was the British Goliath 
now that gave ground uneasily. It was the challenge of the new 
generation to the old, and on Lawrence single-handed, for a short 
period, fell the strain and honour of the fight. The War, of course, 
opened the floodgates a little later, and young writers who ran 
now little risk rushed on in the van. But Lawrence, a preacher 
and teacher, took the fight very seriously. We come here to the 
essential strength and weakness of his position. As a man from 
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“the lower ranks,” the son of a miner, Lawrence possessed the 
rough force, the directness, and “the guts,” which his young 
contemporaries of the intelligentsia lacked. And so, in his fearless 
independence of spirit, Lawrence went on shooting his arrows at 
the complacent, moneyed world, and the “idealism” of this age of 
machines. The teacher and preacher, too cocksure, would brook 
no criticism; the artist stood aside, while the gamzn mocked at his 
academic “betters.” Poet and genius as he was, Lawrence had a 
wilful intelligence and did not take contradiction well from men 
less clever and emphatic than himself. So on his weakest side the 
preacher and teacher developed his lopsided philosophy of “the 
dark gods of the belly.’’ His marvellous sensibility, and his intuitive 
understanding of the sensuous instincts, were blunted when he tried 
to formalize and rationalize his passionate conception into “the 
dark Gods” philosophy. As a moralist and dogmatic philosopher, 
Lawrence is too often heavy, but when the gamin came to their 
aid, as he did in Pansies, his needle thrusts are astonishingly 
effective. It is proof of the difficulty of separating Lawrence the 
artist from Lawrence the teacher that Pansies expresses in perfect 
epigrammatic form many of the ideas and convictions that are 
worked out laboriously in various papers in Phoenix. It is as though 
the artist, with a premonition of his death, had set himself to put 
into essential and lasting form his controversial doctrines. 

But let us glance at the contents of Phoenix. In Section I, Nature 
and Poetic Pieces, we have the exquisite piece, ‘“The Whistling of 
Birds,” a prose poem thrilling with the ecstasy of the springs of life 
bubbling up in the birds’ songs after the rusty horrors of wintry 
death; and no less tender is “Flowery Tuscany,” which conveys all 
the charm of Lawrence’s passionate love of flowers. Another 
characteristic facet of his passion for wild nature is shown by -the 
gay sharp mockery of “Man is a Hunter,” where he gibbets the 
Southern European’s insensibility to the beauty of bird life; while 
“Christs in the Tirol” is a moving example of Lawrence’s psycho- 
logical insight into the roots of suffering. 

Section II, Peoples, Countries, Races, contain many good examples 
of Lawrence’s rare sensibility to the atmosphere of place and to 
racial distinctions between peoples. A remarkable illustration of 
this quality of his is “A Letter from Germany,” written in F ebruary 
1924, before the Nazis came on the scene of action, in which 
Lawrence senses “the coming back of the ancient spirit of pre- 
historic Germany” and the days of the ‘“‘dangerous barbarians.” A 
second good example of Lawrence’s sensitive understanding is 

Nottingham and the Mining Countryside,”? where his hatred of 
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ugliness singles out and castigates perhaps the leading sin of 
Victorian England. “The man-made England is so vile. . . . The 
human soul needs actual beauty even more than bread.”’ But alas! 
the sin of ugliness by the destruction of rural beauty is no less post- 
than pre-Victorian. 

In Section III, Sex, Woman and Man, etc., the most important 
paper is “Pornography and Obscenity,” where Lawrence defines 
admirably “the grey disease of sex-hatred, coupled with the yellow 
disease of dirt lust.” Those who have joined in hasty denigration 
of Lawrence’s Sex doctrines should read the paper carefully. It is 
a clearer and deeper confutation of the puritanic philistine and the 
muck-raker than can be found elsewhere. 

Section IV, Literature and Art, contains some notable essays and 
a corpus of reviews which give us the measure of Lawrence’s 
critical faculty. He can be unfair, partial, one-eyed, but he is 
nearly always interesting and at times illuminating, as in his 
Introduction to Maestro Don-Gesualdo, where he compares the 
Sicilians, the Russians, and the Greeks. On the psychology of 
peoples and races, Lawrence is specially acute, as in his Introduction 
to Bottom Dogs, and even when he is grinding an axe of his own, 
as in his Introduction to The Grand Inquisitor, he digs deep into his 
subject, far deeper indeed than does the ordinary, fair-minded 
commentator. Whatever Lawrence handles, his strength is that he 
handles it with conviction. In Morality and the Novel and Why the 
Novel Matters, he is declaring his belief in his own art, and it is his 
unquestioned sincerity that makes his words weighty. 

But his sincerity does not prevent him on occasion turning on 
the preacher’s moral tap and deluging his subject with the flow of 
social propaganda and superior righteousness. A characteristic 
example of his partisan bias as a social critic is his essay John 
Galsworthy. As a foe of the moneyed class everywhere, Lawrence 
was out to deride and destroy it, especially in his later stages, so 
he could not but first applaud The Man of Property as 


the ultimate satire on modern humanity, and done from its inside with really 
consummate skill and sincere creative passion, something quite new. It 
seems to be a real effort to show up the social being in all his weirdness. 
And then it fizzles out. . . . He might have been the surgeon the modern 
soul needs so badly, to cut away the proud flesh of our Forsytes from the 
living body of men who are fully alive. Instead he put down the knife and 
laid on a soft, sentimental poultice, and helped to make the corruption 
worse. 


The “soft sentimental poultice” are the lovers, Bosinney and 
Irene, and on these anti-Forsytes Lawrence pours out the vials of 
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his disgust. “We look at their love, their PAssion, and we see nothing 
but a doggy amorousness and a sort of anti-Forsytism. They are 
the anti-half of the show. Runaway dogs of these Forsytes,” etc. 
‘“‘Galsworthy’s treatment of passion is really rather shameful,” etc. 
It is amusing to find the author of The Trespasser and Love Poems 
turning his puritanic face away in horror from so genuine a pair 
of lovers as Bosinney and Irene, but Lawrence the preacher here 
jumps up into the pulpit and delivers a social sermon in moral, 
declamatory style. “What was there besides Forsytes, in all the 
wide human world? Mr. Galsworthy looked and found nothing. 
Strictly and truly after his frightened search, he had found nothing,” 
etc. Lawrence finds it convenient to forget that Galsworthy created 
The Silver Box, Strife, Justice, dramas which, with The Country House 
or The Man of Property, have done as much to reveal “the social 
being in all his strength and inferiority’ as have all Lawrence’s 
works put together. And though Lawrence points out with acumen 
Galsworthy’s limitations, it is absurd to rate Galsworthy for not 
having endowed his “rebels” of 1900 with the “debunking” post- 
War programme of the younger generation of twenty years later. 
It is bad criticism. And all the preacher’s lofty generalities about 
the ideal critic being “emotionally alive in every fibre . . . and 
then morally very honest” does not save him from being unfair 
and one-eyed. We never, however, recognize that Galsworthy was 
very half-hearted in his response to Lawrence’s genius and as Mr. 
McDonald puts it, “‘an instinctive and half-unconscious antagonism” 
exiled between these representatives of the younger and the older 
generation, who faced different ways, by their education, social 
circumstances, and experiences. Lawrence could never forgive a 
man for being of the upper class, as his vitriolic review of Cunning- 
hame Graham’s Pedro de Valdivia shows. 

If the artist, the preacher, and the gamin in Lawrence were often 
at odds, occasionally they co-operate deliciously. He is most 
delightful when he can be both light and serious, deep and gay turn 
by turn, as in his Introduction to Painting. In this essay he rides his 
hobby horse straight into the adversary’s ranks and runs his lance 
through them with glee. Raphael and Sargeant, the preachers and 
prophets of Significant Form, the spineless devotees of Cézanne, 
down they all go, whoever they be, it is all one to D. H. L. The 
beginning, indeed, is ominous: on his hobby horse he prances 
round “Sex, syphilis and the procreative art,” while he develops 
one of his favourite ideas about the northern European. “They all 
show fear and hate of the instinctive procreative body,” and then, 
after ticking off arbitrarily the masters he dislikes and pausing over 
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Blake, he passes on to the art of landscape, the French painting of 
the nude, and the escape of the French Impressionists into “the 
open air, plein soleil light and almost ecstasy.” “But after this grand 
escape poor art came home, sulky and truant with its tail between 
its legs. The cat came back, Cézanne the sublime little grimalkin 
and all the host of other defiant and brawling cats that have come 
back perforce, to form and substance and fthereness.”? It’s all one- 
eyed, wilfully one-eyed, but critically penetrating, this exposition 
of Cézanne’s desperate effort to escape from clichés and realize 
completeness of consciousness in himself. Lawrence gallops round 
gallantly on his hobby horse, and the last pages, where he hews in 
pieces the young English painter and “the promising young 
writer,” are a perfect example of his gay malice and his extra- 
ordinary expressiveness. ‘‘“Do you think we may be on the brink of 
a Golden Age again in England?’ the young writer said. ‘I suppose 
it’s up to you,’ said I. And he quietly accepted it. And such 
innocence, such naiveté, must be a prelude to something. So why 
shouldn’t it be a prelude to a golden age? A golden age. With 
the artists all in bottles! bottled up.” This shaft, “bottled up,” 
pierces to the quick of the matter of the divorce of art from the 
national life! 

Section V, Education, illustrates both the force of the man of the 
people and the defects of Lawrence’s self-education. His ideas are 
generally acute, but their tone and dialectic are harsh and un- 
couth. He keeps on insisting on his points dogmatically and 
digressing unnecessarily. Even when the man of the people is in 
the right, he is wrong in his manner of laying down the law. But 
substantially he is in the right in his rough common sense and in 
his onslaught on the materialistic idealist. 

In Section VI, Ethical, Psychological, Philosophical, though the bulk 
of the papers are journalistic there is abundant material for 
philosophers and psychologists to quarry. Also for his critics to 
question. 

In Section VII, Personalia and Fragments, in the last paper, ““The 
Flying Fish,” the poet emerges in all his genius. The hero, Gethin 
Day, presented as the descendant of an Elizabethan house, is, of 
course, a personification of Lawrence himself. It is a fragment of 
an unfinished novel, ‘‘that he had started on the way back from 
Mexico, when he was very ill, and written down by Frieda from 
his dictation,’’* the Brewsters tell us, adding that Lawrence said, 
“Tye an intuition I shall not finish that novel. It was written so 
near the border-line of death that I have never been able to carry 

* D. H. Lawrence. By E. and A. Brewster. Secker. 1934. P. 288. 
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it through in the cold light of day.” He spoke truly. His idea of 
“the little day of our civilization” merging into the fated Greater 
Day of Indian legend, borders on a poet’s dream world, and only 
Lawrence could have steeped so exquisitely his vision of the savage 
Mexican landscape, and the passage of the homeward-bound ship 
through the white sunshine of the Gulf of Mexico, and the grey 
Atlantic rollers, in the Soul’s wondering contemplation of the 
beauty of the Universe. The description of the marvellous joy of 
life, of the flying fish, and the school of porpoises speeding through 
the sea with the ship, is one of the most beautiful things Lawrence 
ever wrote, but the whole, indeed, is a prose poem revealing 
Lawrence’s genius in its purest essence. Reading it, one regrets 
that so much of his work was devoted to expounding aspects and 
ideas of “the little day of our Civilization,” but one consoles one- 
self with the thought that in the twenty years of his creative life, 
beginning with The White Peacock, 1911, and ending with The Ship 
of Death, 1930, Lawrence fulfilled his purpose as an artist and 
created imperishable things. As he puts it in his essay, Art and 
Morality: 


The business of all art from A to Zed, as the Americans say, is to show 
things in their true relationship. The Universe is like Father Ocean, a stream 
of all things slowly moving. We move and the rock of ages moves. There is 
no centre to the picture. Even the pole-star ceases to sit on the pole. Art 
must live for ever, because the relationship between all things will for ever 
change, and for ever be shown anew because it is new. 


Phoenix contains many such arresting passages as the above amid 
the argumentative discussions of ‘our little day.’”? And whatever 
may be the verdicts pronounced on it, this book of posthumous 
papers illustrates the extraordinary fertility and versatility. of 
Lawrence’s mind. 
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WILDFOWLING 


By N. M. Roberts 


HE had set the old tin alarm-clock for half-past three and put it 
on the pillow beside him so that he could muffle the ringing the 
moment he woke. When it went off he flung out an arm, startled 
at the sudden noise close to his head, and sent it crashing to the 
floor. He heard the creak of the mattress in the next room as his 
sister turned over impatiently at the noise. 

It was very cold and dark, with a damp, blanketing gloom; there 
was one blurred star to be seen in a gap in the low clouds, and no 
more. A small, raw wind blew about his throat where the collar of 
his pyjama jacket had fallen open; he shivered, and turned away 
from the window to strike a match. 

His clothes were hanging across the back of a chair; he scrambled 
into them with the room full of candlelight and tangled shadows, 
and his rumpled bed, where the warmth still lingered, all wild peaks 
and hollows. He pulled a high-necked grey jersey over his head and 
stood before the mirror for a moment to drag the comb through 
his hair. The candle was reflected along with him, burning very 
still and clear. 

The spatter of small stones against the window, and a voice 
calling low, “Ben! Ben!’ came before he had finished dressing. 
He blew out the candle and ran softly down the stairs with his boots 
under his arm, wriggling into the second sleeve of his jacket as he 
went. He had left his gun in the hall; he took it and shut the door 
after him, then sat on the steps to lace his boots, the stone damp 
and cold under him. The boy from the Vicarage was waiting, 
plastered up to the ankles with loam from the border under the 
window where he had been standing. He was dark and short, very 
silent, talking, when he did, like a stableman, with broadened 
vowels and a dialect word here and there. Now he said, “It never 
stopped raining till two—siling it was,” and they raced down the 
short drive without another word, the gravel scrumping under 
their feet. 

The old car was drawn up at the gate with the two Hill brothers 
in front, he could just make out Charlie’s heavy shoulders and 
square head behind the wheel. He piled into the back with the 
Vicarage boy. Jackie Sheppard was there already, lolling, three parts 
asleep, in the corner. The five guns, with the brown spaniel shifting 
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uneasily among them, were stacked about their feet so that they 
could not move once they were in. 

The guns clattered together as the car bumped over the rutty 
road, and the spaniel whimpered and pressed against Ben’s knee. 
He fumbled in his pocket for a scrap of biscuit he knew was 
there, and was bending down to give it to the dog when Jackie 
Sheppard stirred awake and cuffed its head. ““Dam’ beast’s getting 
that kadey he’s no good for anything,” he muttered drowsily. 

They were quiet again after that. The car jarred and rattled. 
All the windows were shut, but the queer, ghostly chill of the end 
of the night seemed to creep in to temper the petrol fumes, and the 
stale air, and the smell of old coats and breeches that reeked of 
tobacco and stables. 

“Young Russell gave Jim Swaby a hundred and twenty-five for 
that chestnut mare,” said Stephen, the younger of the Hill brothers, 
suddenly. He had a very beautiful voice that rang like bronze and 
made everything he said seem important and worth listening to. 
Nobody answered for a moment, then the Vicarage boy muttered, 
‘Darned fool!’’ as if he were talking to himself. ““Why?” asked the 
four voices, waking up a little. “Sticky—you can’t move that —— 
piece.” It was the first time he had said more than half a dozen 
words together. 

The road ended abruptly, and they were on the huge, empty 
stretch of the Marsh. In the dark, beginning to thin now to a sullen 
twilight, the loneliness about them seemed to go on to the end of 
the world. After the crowded warmth of the car it was frightening. 

They walked close together, the spaniel at their heels, and found 
the sound of one another’s voices reassuring. All the time they could 
hear the whisper of the sea somewhere over the sandhills. They 
scattered to wait for the day that would bring the birds over. 

Jackie Sheppard and the dog vanished quietly into the grey 
half-light to the left. Charlie Hill and the Vicarage boy, his nostrils 
pinched a little with excitement, his mouth tighter than ever, 
squatted where they were, Stephen and Ben went off to the right. 
There would be no sun, but the light was soaking rapidly into the 
woolly, dim sky. One moment it was night, the next the earth seemed 
to quiver and come alive. The dawn was there. 

Stephen threw back his head and began to whistle through his 
fingers, a rapt look in his queer green eyes. Whaup-oo—whaup-oo 
—it sounded lonely and heartbreaking in the wide morning. There 
was another call on the left, deeper, less piercing. Jackie Sheppard 
was using a wooden whistle, stopping the end with his finger and 
taking it off to change the note. Five wild duck came over, very high 
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and fast. They were gone before Ben could get his gun to his 
shoulder. 

Stephen was still whistling. The curlew came gathering to the 
sound, the five guns cracked raggedly again and again, the spaniel, 
half-trained, tore about in excited circles, the air was full of the 
acrid smell of powder. A whole cloud of knot came together, with 
their curious, whooping whistles ; they emptied both barrels into it and 
the little birds seemed to check and swerve in their flight, then close up 
to fill the gaps. Stephen shouted, “‘A heron! Look!” and Ben glimpsed 
the slow, wide wings and trailing legs before flinging up his gun at 
a single mallard, left behind and flapping quickly after its fellows. 

The sun burst through unexpectedly, and the world was suddenly 
glad and coloured again, the green, level miles of the Marsh stretching 
on the one hand to the bleached edge of the sandhills, and on the 
other to the hard line of the Wolds. They were gay with the warmth 
across their shoulders, they ran and shouted to each other noisily. 
The Vicarage boy flew two drains, tried another, wider, and landed, 
knee-deep and laughing, in the glittering water, holding his gun 
up clear of it. Ben put his finger to his mouth to whistle, needlessly 
now, for the sheer pleasure of the sound, and found they tasted salt; 
he moved his tongue over them with a faint relish. He had two 
curlew, four knot—the little birds had been flying very close—and 
the belated mallard. Stephen had nothing, the Vicarage boy a brace 
of duck and a curlew, Charlie Hill, the best shot of them all, a 
mallard, three curlew, a redshank—he had not realized what it 
was when he shot it, he said—and several of the little whistling knot. 

Jackie Sheppard, the dog circling round him, came up slowly, 
cramming an unwieldy shape into his bag. Ben caught sight of a grey 
wing before he stuffed it down—he had been after the big gulls, then. 

“Did you see the heron?” Stephen was asking. The sun had gone 
in and a dry, wicked little wind grieved about the edge of the 
sandhills. “I got it!’ Jackie patted his bag. Charlie Hill opened his 
mouth, as if he were going to say something, and closed it again. 
What was the use now? The enchantment had gone out of the 
morning; they plodded slowly back to the car, the guns gone heavy 
in their hands. 

Nobody spoke to Jackie Sheppard on the way. He threw his 
bag into the back of the car, and Ben saw a stirring, a horrible, 
broken movement, come from it. “You swine—you couldn’t even 
kill it!’ He flung himself on Jackie’s shoulders and the two came 
down together and rolled over and over on the wet grass. He saw 
those wide, lovely wings crushed down in the gamebag and smashed 
at Jackie’s face again and again. The Hill brothers looked on with 
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their odd aloofness; the Vicarage boy, who had been fumbling in the 
bag, came to drag the two apart at last. 

“Tt’s all right. I’ve wrung its neck.” Ben turned away and was 
dreadfully sick. They got into the car again, Stephen sitting between 
him and Jackie Sheppard. Ben kept looking at Jackie’s thick, 
strong fingers, with the short black hairs on the backs of them, and 
saw them stuffing the wounded heron into the gamebag, its long 
legs doubled and broken, its wings smashed horribly. 

He had to shut his eyes quickly for fear of being sick again. There 
was a smear of blood across the knee of his breeches; he wondered 
if the stain would come out. Oh, why had Jackie shot it? He 
shuddered and leaned back in his seat, feeling tired and very empty 
inside. It was cold; the spaniel lying heavily across his feet and the 
feel of Stephen’s arm against his were the only living, warm things 
in the world. They had killed so many birds. 

The sun was out again; he sat up and stretched as well as he could 
in the cramped space. Stephen turned and smiled at him. “That 
was a lovely shot of yours—the mallard.”? He remembered the crack 
of his gun, the bird dropping, and his eager rush forward to pick it 
up, and smiled back. It was full day, with the sky a crisp, joyful 
blue, the early smoke from the cottage chimneys almost as deep 
a colour as the clumps of Michaelmas daisies in their gardens, and 
men going whistling to their work. 

“When I was bound apprentice *»» Stephen began to sing. 
“For it’s my delight of a shining night!” they all roared as Charlie 
stopped the car at the doctor’s house. Jackie Sheppard scrambled 
out, pulling the dog and his gun and bag after him, and stood 
looking at Ben. “I thought it was one of the big gulls,”’ he said, 
“‘and then it was too late. And I didn’t know it wasn’t killed. I’m 
sorry.” Ben grinned widely at him and rubbed his fingers up and 
down the smooth stock of his gun. Of course he couldn’t have known. 

He tumbled out at his own gate and raced up the drive, his bag 
bulging pleasantly against his back, the mallard dangling from one 
hand. There were broad puddles where the gravel had worn thin: 
he leaped them one after the other, scattering the small stones 
with his heels. 

His sister was waiting on the steps. ‘““Buck up—it’s kidneys!’ she 
shouted. Oh, he was glad and hungry, and the world was right 
side up and foursquare once more, and he had killed seven birds 
himself. “T’ve got a mallard,” he shouted back, ‘‘and we bagged no 
end of knot and curlew. And we got a heron!” 

A heron! A heron! The words went echoing round the wet garden 
after he had clattered up the steps and banged the door behind him. 
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A SORT OF INTERVIEW 
By Walter de la Mare 


STILL the victim of a slight vertigo, I found myself—well—where 
I was. But none too much at ease. It was a prodigiously lofty room 
for its area. Its sepulchre-white walls went up and up around me, 
and in so odd a perspective that even in the light of the long windows 
it was difficult to detect in any detail the bulbous amorini, the 
gilded gewgaws and slabs of looking-glass in the ceiling and cornice. 
An enormous candle-less chandelier dangled from on high above 
a vase of dried and dyed immortelles; and the famous personage 
whom I now realized I was about to have the privilege of inter- 
viewing was seated—one lean shank negligently crossed over the 
other—in a chromium-plated chair before a fire, ingeniously 
constructed to mimic flaming coals. A metal tab proclaimed it a 
Like-Lite. Flaming! Its candescent tongues literally capered above 
the burnished copper; with little effect, however, either in the way 
of light or heat in this louring apartment. 

I was a novice, and nervous. And as if, it seemed, with the inten- 
tion of making our talk pleasant and homely, the Great One had 
attired himself in a voluminous red dressing-gown edged with 
ermine and resembling that of Santa Claus on a Victorian Christmas 
card. His countenance exhibited an ambiguous but seemingly 
disarming smile. A skull cap of black velvet perched high in two 
shapeless bulbs above his brows was in becoming contrast with his 
parchment skin. An immense cameo ring—the nude figure, it ap- 
peared, of an antique goddess—adorned the forefinger of the 
knuckled hand resting on the glass table, on which stood a gourd- 
shaped bottle of exquisite crystal, three parts full of a pale cloudy 
liquid. It suggested a mixture of absinthe and green Chartreuse. 
There was a faint odour of sulphur on the air—doubtless the electric 
fire—and, as I fancied, of almonds. 

“We will not discuss that yet,” he had suavely remarked with a 
jocular nod in the direction of the bottle as he invited me to be 
seated. ‘“You have come, I gather,”’ he said, glancing at my card, 
“to share my views on children’s books. Needless to say, I am 
profoundly interested in children’s books. Who is not that has at 
heart the—well, the welfare of the young? Many of them are of 
excellent service. Others, not so. We shall come to that. But the 
moot point—the moot point,” he seemed to palate the phrase, 
‘is whether the child should read what it desires to read, what its 
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virgin inclinations incite it to read, or what its betters, you take me, 
insist on its reading. Which is the more profitable, I wonder? Lake; 
er——” he glanced again at my card, “‘take your own case, Mr. 
Donky. What literature in your infancy do you"perhaps best remem- 
ber? What, briefly, has brought you to—this?” The winning little 
leer with which he accompanied the remark all but deprived it 
of irony. 

‘When I was very young,” I said, glancing at my note-book, 
pencil between fingers, ‘‘a family friend gave me a large linen-leafed 
copy of Gulliver’s Travels.” 

‘‘Indeed—a pleasing little discourse by a dignitary of the Church 
on the sanity, sagacity, and sanctity of man. It should have helped.” 

“Yes, but it was the tiny Lilliputians doubled up with sneezing 
in the gigantic gold snuff-box. . . .” 

*“‘Any others?’ he interrupted. “‘Strict veracity is so important 
in these matters. Penny dreadfuls, twopenny bloods, perhaps? 
The Newgate Calendar?” 

I smiled a little sheepishly. ‘“Well, yes. Wasn’t its poster with 
the pictures printed then on pink? Even novelettes: elongated 
gentlemen in swallow-tails, lolling against marble chimney-pieces 
or terraced urns in the moonlight, talking to what seemed to me to 
be the most angelic ladies. In full evening dress, you know.” 

‘And the Sabbath?” He stood with his back to the window, the 
habitual posture, I believe, of the eminent when interviewed. But 
I intercepted none the less the glitter of his eye. 

“Well, on Sundays,” I said, “I was restricted to a weekly 
magazine of an elevating character, The Day of Rest. But I have 
referred to all this before, and even in print.” 

“Excellent,” said he, ‘‘I am all for elevation. And no doubt I 
was with you in spirit. And which of its pieties are now uppermost 
in memory?” 

“Oddly enough,” I replied, with some little animation, ‘“‘the only 
contribution that I can recall is a story that was entitled ‘God and 
the Man.’ It was a story about two bitter enemies, a saturnine 
hunchback and an athlete named Christian. They had been 
wrecked, with the woman they passionately loved, on an iceberg. 
The hunchback, I remember, had an axe—but whether or not he 
eventually despatched his successful rival—that eludes me. Women 
are like that. It was bitterly cold.” I endeavoured to stifle a shiver. 

“They are,” said he, ‘‘and I myself have little doubt that your 
friend the hunchback succeeded. We must look up the sequel. 
A scene of some little activity, I should surmise. You have mentioned 
the ‘Man.’ Where did the—er—the other come in?” 
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“God?” 

**H’m.”? 

“It’s a strange thing,” I replied candidly, ‘‘but that too I cannot 
recollect.” 

“We can only trust then that he was a jealous one. And later?” 

“Well, I recall a small fat dumpy little book, minute type— 
diamond, I fancy, possibly pearl—very thick through, pink cloth 
cover, gilt. At school. It—it distressed me—shocked me. One is 
so silly in one’s youth. I was afraid, I mean—well, the masters. 
And after attempting again and again to burn it—it merely charred 
—I dumped it at last into, in fact, the Thames.” 

“Indeed. How wasteful, eh?—with the dead dogs and the 
suicides. Yet shame in the young may at times be of sovereign 
value. And Eric perhaps?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” I said. ‘‘I see even now the dark stain on 
the carpet made by my tears when my revered headmaster was 
reading it to us—little by little. The book I mentioned was The 
Mysteries of Paris. It was written by a Frenchman, you know—Marie 
Joseph Sue. He called himself Eugéne.” 

“Well, between you and me, my dear young sir, though it 
mustn’t be mentioned in literary circles, I myself volunteered a 
helping finger to Eugéne. He was a Man of the World. Now 
tell me, which of these two episodes do you remember with the 
least shame? Endeavouring to burn the little book, or the stain on 
the carpet? Both no doubt helped. Pathos softens not merely the 
hearts of the young?” 

“Well,” thought I to myself, “‘surely it is for me to be asking 
questions.” However, he had not waited for an answer. 

‘‘You appear to have been a child of assorted tastes; and now, 
having mounted the ladder, you come to interview me. And there 
was Grimm, perhaps? The unfortunate queen in the barrel with 
the spikes, rolled down into the sea—at Gadara, no doubt. I myself,”’ 
he announced, as I fancied, a little brazenly, “kept pigs there 
once. And The Arabian Nights? Disastrously expurgated? Garlic 
and severed thumbs and so on? And what, say, of the wholesome 
Walter Scott?” 

I shook my head. 

“Good,” he said; ‘‘an infant of some discernment. But let us, as 
they say in a country fairly familiar to me in parts, proceed to 
brass tacks. Let us for a while dismiss the upper shelf. Now what 
I myself—I myself, you understand—admire most, value most 
highly in humans, is an active, searching, indomitable intellect, 
intent solely on Facts. For the very good reason that Truth is nothing 
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more substantial and no less stultifying than Beauty. Human 
nature, my dear young friend, is a positive hotbed, a morass of 
very peculiar phenomena. They may be dredged for, brought to 
the surface. And that can be achieved solely by a passion for Facts. 
Free me the ooze in a child’s mind and I will ensure its future. 
Trailing, in the poet’s words, ‘trailing shrouds of —of what was it? 
—‘do they come’; though I myself am more intent on where they 
will go to. There is much to be said for the Ape—a very persistent 
fellow. A little more than kin if less than kind. As says old Adam in 
the play—you know your Shakespeare, Mr. Donky?—‘Yonder 
comes my master... .? And again, ‘For in my youth I ever did 
apply Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood.’ As I was saying, 
I dote on children; but not, emphatically not, on the typical English 
species. ‘Their graces,’ to quote again from our Old Adam, ‘their 
graces serve them but as enemies.’ They are in general too docile, 
too lethargic, cosseted. The nursery, the mother—that suffocating 
she-bear—can be disastrously enervating. School may help, of 
course—in fact it frequently does. The university also. But in one 
respect, if that alone, I am with Plato. I am all for the baby-farm. 
Tell them that. The alien spinster, provided of course she is gifted 
with a sharp long nose, a flat foot, and a complex or two, is by 
instinct an ideal preceptress. Nothing childish, or, worse, ‘childlike,’ 
there. Perhaps you yourself have dear little nieces and nephews? 
Maybe even a lisping poppet of your own? So? I myself have always 
been a bachelor,” he inclined a sidelong head. “I agree that your 
fellow-countrymen, by methods best known to themselves (and a 
few to me), have succeeded in percolating into most of the fattest 
regions of the globe. Unfortunately however there is a sort of 
sediment deeming itself a leaven, which quite candidly, for want of 
a better word, I abhor. Not, mind you, necessarily all the pastors 
and masters. Quite a substantial little minority of them have their 
uses. But in general it is the Englishman’s fluffy-mindedness, his 
distaste for ideas, his ineptitude in realizing what best serves my 
purpose, and therefore his own, his meringue-like idealism—it is 
all this I find distressing. Imagine it, my dear young friend; your 
fellow-countrymen are now—with the aid, I admit, of machine-fed 
turkeys and that dismal soporific of the conscience, plum-pudding 
—about to ‘keep up’ Christmas. They are squalling ‘peace on 
earth’—but in how different a key from that of my friends in 
Prussia! Tell me, Mr. Donky, do you know the Italian for goodwill?” 

I shook my head. 

‘“‘No? Then you are unfamiliar with a poet who himself visited 
my own dear fatherland some six centuries ago?” 
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I smiled. 
¢¢ b) ° . 
That’s better. But to return to Christmas, a gluttonous festival 

intended to celebrate a distressing episode in an abject little eastern 
province which proved nothing but a pest even to the Romans, 
now nearly two thousand years ago! Christmas, I say, since at 
Christmas come the books for children. Avalanches of them, largely 
consisting of what resembles blotting paper. Believe me, I do not 
intend to crab. Some of them, though these are tepid in intention, 
I cordially admire. Your English publishers—not all of them, I 
regret to say, but some—mean well. A few, the more obscure, 
mean very well. And, as I have so often repeated—deaf adders, 
alas !—in books as in life there is nothing bad but thinking makes 
it so. Apart from cast-iron facts, I know nothing better in literature 
for the nursery than the goody-goody, the silly, the pretentious 
and the pseudo-juvenile that is aimed at ripened uncle and miscel- 
laneous aunt, and catches the infantile on the rebound. What in 
your country is sadly needed is discipline, drastic restrictive disci- 
pline, with plenty of rod, and that in pickle. Make the children 
think my way. That at present, it appears, we shall not get. Why, 
these fatuous juveniles merely flay at soldiers. The ammunition of 
their pop-guns, think of it, is made of cork! It must much amuse 
Chicago. What then, I announce, is this: that until we can arm 
with three-inch steel these childish craniums to keep the ideas we 
wish to instil into them secure, better far (to come back to our little 
friend Eric) soften their contents. And since we cannot petrify their 
little hearts in the manner the more advanced races of mankind 
now exemplify, why not rot them? Why not, I say?” 

I endeavoured in vain to hold the steel blue eye. “‘Bad books,” 
I inscribed in my note-book. “‘Ay,” said he, squinting over my 
shoulder, ‘“‘and add badly written. It is an astonishing fact that 
even books which any reputable bishop would stigmatize as im- 
proper may, simply because their grammar is excellent and their 
style sound, fail entirely of any active effect. There are parochial 
magazines, my dear sir, leagues away from the improper, of course, 
which in my view—I say in my view—are nearer my purpose. And 
leagues reminds me of versts. Are you aware that the Soviet Union 
recently issued an edict that the fairy tale was to be circulated in 
vast quantities in the Russian schools? Not a decade ago, you may 
remember, they did precisely the opposite. Tell me for why?” 

I was still nibbling my pencil. 

“Because, my simple friend, the numskulls had suddenly realized 
that of all creatures here on earth the Englishman is the most 
super-fattedly lethargic, dense, and servile. As cannon fodder, 
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I mean; and is content to be. He battens on sentiment, is the sport of 
silly day-dreams, and judging from much of his poetry—poetry 
forsooth!—the victim of idealism. It accounts very largely for the 
mixture of Martha and Mary in your compatriots, for which I 
cannot express my contempt. It is the lukewarm which I too spue 
out of my mouth. That virus came in with their fairy books. ‘The 
autocrat needs serfs for his use. Moreover in the adult, believe me, 
I am all for imagination. It is the poison on which fatten those 
detestable weeds, faith, hope, and charity. Hope indeed! Ha, ha! 

. I see you have written down scarcely a syllable in your pretty 
little book.” 

He stretched his lean arm towards the green stuff in the bottle. 
But perhaps it was the flush of shame at his last comment that had 
clouded my eyes. I could see the great man less plainly now. The 
skies beyond the windows were reddening—though I hoped most 
sincerely in view of my Editor’s instructions this was not due to the 
colours of the sunset. The flames of the Like-Lite were almost impish 
in their gyrations. 

‘‘Oh, oh, oh,” a voice dwindling into the distance was asseverating, 
“vou... (I could not be perfectly sure of the missing words) 
‘you neophyte. You—simple Simon. Castles in Spain, eh? .. .” 

I had not cared for the timbre, the cadence, of the remark; had 
risen a little hastily and withdrawn. I opened, then shut the door 
behind me, and found myself in a corridor, its paint far whiter 
than the aisles of a sinking ship. I all but trotted along and reached 
a door—a door, it appeared, of thrice-refined brass. Was it locked? 
No. With a prodigious tug I dragged it open. And there, beyond, a 
supreme whiteness. A frozen savanna all of snow. Had the Like-Lite 
and the personage who had failed to warm me at its flames been 
less absolutely actual—for, after all, the real is far less substantial 
in effect—I might have imagined myself to be in a dream. Not 
at all. 

An immense holly-tree conspicuously artificial in appearance 
was loaded with blood-red berries and singular little toys. Unlike 
so many that are cheap, I fancied they also looked nasty. Three 
small wax boys, borrowed apparently from the Marylebone Road, 
were set up in the snow as if they were snow-balling. Their cheeks 
were of a far more vivid sanguine than even Charles Dickens would 
have approved of. A little beyond the gigantic porch, for I had 
left the house by a side door, a group of badly-stuffed scarecrows 
armed with french horns, tubas, and trombones were, to judge 
from their jerks, engaged in (I fancy) The First Nowell. And I 
had never before realized how eloquent a satire silence can be on 
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sound. A crystal or two out of the empty air lodged on my lip. 
I could not help but smile. It was not of snow. It was of salt; and 
the creature that had occasioned it dropped at that very moment 
at my feet: the facsimile of a little robin redbreast, though it was 
obviously as dead as mutton. And he began to sing! Certainly I 
was come, or rather had been sent, to a very strange establishment. 
Very massive, it looked too, and, peculiar paradox, both incredibly 
old and brand new. 

Beyond the savanna of salt there lay a vague and far horizon line, 
either of smoke or water. Unless Los Angeles actually had me in 
their keeping, the smoke might well be London. The tiniest tack 
of sound behind me drew my chin towards my shoulder. And it 
was then I perceived a large bronze door-plate attached to the 
wall, over which strayed a most ridiculous imitation of variegated 
ivy. I gazed at its inscription in consternation: H.zE. THE SHAM 
OF SHAMS, a.B.R.3 A.c.3 A.D.3 A.B.R.A. (ggth Secretary to the Old 
Gentleman Himself). In consternation, I say, for I had been instructed 
to interview the latter. And at this very moment I fancied I heard 
behind me the susurrus, nothing more, of a low and privy laughter. 
Under the greenish skies I trudged off at once into the salt. 


“THe Four FRIENDS” 
Wood engraving by M. Avison McKenzie 
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THE CAT-LOVERS 
By E. H. W. Meyerstein 
MR. JUSTICE GRIST and Mr. Justice Leanjer had been friends 


from the days when they confronted one another as advocates in 
provincial assize courts. They had played into one another’s hands 
then, through the strength of their joint attachment to cases of 
robbery with violence, and now, exalted to the Bench, they had 
earned the pleasure of pronouncing those sentences, of which, by 
means best known to practitioners of the Criminal Bar, it had 
previously been their earnest wish to ensure a good annual return. 

Both were of the type that regretted the obsolescence of the good 
old judicial harangue before the death sentence. As youths, not 
crueller than most, they had married masterful women earlier in 
life than their careers warranted, and groaned under the lashes of 
tongues for which their profession allowed no unpunishable redress. 
Being childless, they could not “take it out of” their offspring. 
Nagging breeds severity in the nagged; the severity of these went 
into their profession, and was ultimately wreaked on the backs of 
the judged. 

They were now getting old, and, like the retired naval officers 
of the 1840’s, deplored the milk-and-water discipline of the modern 
penitentiary. Seldom, very seldom nowadays, they were treated 
to an offender who would plead: “I know what punishment to 
expect—the cat; it is the only punishment for such a cowardly 
action,” and have the precious opportunity of replying: “You are 
perfectly right, and I am going to sentence you to twenty strokes 
with the cat.” This, for them, had been the high water-mark of 
delight, to agree with the delinquent, a strapping young miner of, 
say, twenty-two by preference, and actually to order him what he asked 
for. Far more often to-day it was their fate to observe: ““The medical 
report states that you are not fit for a flogging with the cat o’ nine 
tails; I therefore reluctantly award you (so many) strokes with the 
birch.” Latterly, deed, the power of the medical profession had 
become so menacing that they were reduced to prescribing the 
longest term of imprisonment allowed by statute with no corporal 
hors d’ceuvre whatever. 

Both were in the public eye, and the Sunday papers, as often as 
they could, published their awards together, so as to impress their 
readers with the survival of the Middle Ages. 

But one circumstance alone was wanting to cement their friendship ; 
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it had not yet fallen to the lot of either to sentence to imprisonment 
with a whipping a man who had already undergone such a sentence 
on the recommendation of the other. Though many a prisoner had 
been flogged twice, or even three times, by Grist’s or Leanjer’s 
orders, there was, oddly enough, no instance of a Grist victim’s back 
smarting under Leanjer or a Leanjer victim’s back smarting under 
Grist. The learned brothers had often commented in talk or corre- 
spondence on the queerness of this fact. Had they been literary 
critics matters might have been arranged to suit their convenience, 
but the divine impartiality of the English judicial system subjected 
them to the divagations of chance. They had come to the philo- 
sophical conclusion that the hand of Providence was shown here; 
life had still something more to offer, and dreary hours on the Bench 
or opposite a partner for life were sustained by the hope of the 
right permutation occurring at last. 

It came, and, as neither could have anticipated, in double strength. 
In the same month, and on the same day, Edward Round and Derek 
Bollow, aged twenty-four and twenty-six, were sentenced to fifteen 
strokes with the cat and eighteen months’ hard labour at the Old 
Bailey, Round for a post-office raid with pepper, Bollow for robbing 
an impatient landlord of his gold watch and chain after bruising 
him. Their judges obtained remission from their wives for that 
evening, and at their club over a bottle of Anjou ’24 celebrated the 
astonishing coincidence. 

“T recall your man very well,” said Mr. Justice Leanjer; “He 
brought up the rear of a very dismal day some five years ago. He 
was reported fit for modified Borstal treatment, but I had the 
satisfaction of prescribing a modified whipping.” 

“And I recall yours,” said Mr. Justice Grist; “Not quite so long 
ago that was. Every attempt was made to prove that the assault 
on the girl was unaccompanied by robbery, but I put a question 
to her before she left the box; it convinced the jury that the shilling 
missed from her purse was picked up by the prisoner.” 

In prison a few days before undergoing the corporal part of their 
sentences Round and Bollow snatched a word or two about their 
careers during exercise. Idleness and a doting mother had propelled 
each to crime, but the inspiration of the birch and the anticipation 
of the cat made them, though outwardly respectful and subservient, 
avengers. Moreover, as readers of a Sunday paper, they appreciated 
the relation in which they stood to their judges, though they had 
not seen the report of their trials. 

“T should like to get Leanjer when I’m out,”’ said Round, a squat, 
snub-nosed, ruddy ironmonger’s assistant with black hair and hazeleyes. 
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“I’m with you,” said Bollow, a tall, freckled, cocksure, blue-eyed 
plumber with huge red hands and a ginger crest. “I wonder he 
don’t come and have a look at us here. I suppose you can’t be a 
judge and a visiting magistrate.” 

“The papers would probably get wind of it if our judges stood by 
while we were being bashed. It will be next week, I think. The 
cruellest part is not letting us know when it’s coming.” 

Round was not far out. Three mornings later at about 10.30, 
an officer popped his head into Bollow’s cell (and into Round’s 
some few minutes later) with “Bollow, get your coat on, and come 
with me.” 

The doctor was waiting, and so were two more officers, in the 
offing. After an examination of throat, lungs, and heart, the officers 
marched in, each seizing an arm, and conducting Bollow to an 
isolated part of the prison, where the triangle, and the volunteer 
flogger, a “screw” who earned an extra pound that day, stood, 
strap in hand, ready to receive him. “Bollow,’? remarked the 
Governor later, “‘did not cry out more than men generally do under 
punishment. Round didn’t take it nearly so well, I thought. Short 
men seldom do. Doctor, you stood the ordeal very creditably.”’ 

On some natures the cat acts as the law requires it should. They 
are ashamed of themselves, only wish to skulk for the rest of their 
lives, and, like the women whom Pericles addressed, be heard of 
neither for evil nor for good. Some few anticipate the law’s purpose 
by taking their lives in the interval between their sentence and its 
performance. But Round and Bollow fell into neither of these cate- 
gories. For them their bashings were dramatic inspirations. They 
looked forward now to the execution shed—“‘cold-meat shop” 
they styled it—but only after a double murder that would be 
completely satisfactory to their now thoroughly warped intellects. 
Lest tender domestic influences should wean them from their joint 
decision they found on their release (they were ‘“‘model prisoners”’ 
and obtained remissions) that their partners had left them for good. 
Round’s wife had gone off with her lodger, and Bollow’s girl had 
married his first cousin. They obtained plumbing and bricklaying 
jobs in the same district and set up house together in one room, 
saved from quarrelling by the instancy of their mission. 

The two judges lived on different sides of the same street, not 
a dozen streets away from the small newspaper shop over which 
the ex-convicts lodged. Scarce a day passed but the latter took a 
stroll down that respectable privet-bordered thoroughfare, and 
often they were rewarded with a sight of the elderly gentlemen 
walking side by side. Their wives’ appearance they knew quite well 
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after a few days in that neighbourhood. Every Tuesday, Lady Grist 
went to Lady Leanjer’s for Bridge, and the players could be seen 
in the front room from the pavement. Their husbands did not play, 
and in vacation would sometimes join forces at Mr. Justice Grist’s, 
while the ladies were thus engaged. More often than not, when the 
rubbers were over, Lady Leanjer would leave the house with her 
friend to bring the judge back to his evening meal. She would not 
trust her friend to send him home. 

True to type, as some who have frequented lawyers’ chambers 
will be aware, the judges were extremely averse to making the 
architecture of their domiciles more secure. This was the one point 
on which no conjugal nagging could be brought to bear effectively. 
But at last something really had to be done. There was a great fissure 
in the porch of Mr. Justice Leanjer’s, and loose bricks above the 
study window at the back of Mr. Justice Grist’s, and it was there 
that pointing operations were first begun. The building firm chosen 
was not that which employed Bollow, but it was not hard for him 
to scrape acquaintance with one of the men on the job, and learn a 
little about the internal economy of Number 18. Every Tuesday, 
the day of the Bridge party, one of the two servants had the afternoon 
off, so it was evident that for a successful battue a Tuesday afternoon 
in vacation when the two judges were alone in the house, with 
either the cook or the house-parlourmaid in charge, must be 
selected. 

Work had ceased at 18, and had begun at 23. It was a raw, 
drizzly twilight when Round and Bollow, in appearance two lounging 
capped and belted working men, with the corner of a white card 
peeping out of the torn coat-pockets of either, appeared at the front 
door of Mr. Justice Grist’s, taking their stand one behind the other. 
Bollow knocked and rang, according to the instructions on the 
brass plate, and the cook appeared. 

“Me and my mate have called for a bag of tools what we left here 
a day or two back.” 

“T don’t remember your face,” the cook began; ““Where’s the other 
one?” But while she spoke Round had been pushing his mate 
forward, and now both were in the hall, the door was shutting, and 
the chloroformed gag being applied, by Bollow. Round cut the 
telephone wire. During this joint procedure not a word was spoken. 
Then, still one behind the other, they advanced quickly towards a 
room at the back of the long hall. 

The judges, both a little deaf, were sitting ata table in full view of 
the garden, playing chess. An open box of cigars, a sherry decanter, 
and two glasses stood on the projecting rim of a large mahogany 
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bookcase with double doors in the lower section opposite the fire- 
place. “I have moved,” said Mr. Justice Grist. 

“It is your last move,” said Bollow audibly, and Round removed 
the key of the door to his pocket. 

The elderly gentlemen turned spectacled eyes simultaneously on 
the intruders. They did not rise from their chairs; they were lifted 
from them. By a preconcerted arrangement each man took a victim. 
Though the owner of the house was not so spare as his colleague, he 
was a baby in the grip of Round. 

“This is an outrage,” spluttered short-sighted Mr. Justice Leanjer, 
as his glasses fell on the floor. Bollow trod on them. The owner of 
the house was tongue-tied, he had recognized the men at once. 
“We’re not going to waste words on you,” said Round. “You’re 
going to be killed first, and flogged after. But youll know what a 
bashing is like before you get one. Steady him, pard! Ready! Now 
kiss your learned brother! ‘Kiss,’ I say!” 

With tremendous force the heads of the judges were driven against 
one another; Mr. Justice Grist’s glasses broke on the side of his 
colleague’s nose. 

“Won,” roared Round. 

The dazed and shaking forms were placed again in position. 
“Kiss !”? Another resounding crack. 

“Tew,” roared Bollow. 

Three, four, five, six followed in sharp succession. The two heads 
were now dangling, the floor prickly with broken glass. At the 
eighth impact Round called “Enough; strip them.” 

In a quarter of an hour’s time Round unlocked the door, and 
took his place opposite Bollow at the chess table. So neatly had the 
affair been handled that not a piece was overturned. The men 
had swept them aside, poured themselves out sherries, taken a 
cigar apiece, and sat, wine-glasses before them, contemplating their 
work. Each smoked, his stout leather belt hanging across his knees. 
Lady Grist, accompanied by her friend Lady Leanjer, let herself 
in with her key before the cook returned with four policemen. The 
two ex-convicts were not the first things the ladies saw before they 
fainted. They saw the naked plum-coloured backs of their husbands 
side by side on the library carpet. Neatly balanced on the nape of 
each neck was a card. These were inscribed in block capitals: 


EXHIBIT I EXHIBIT 2 
CAT-LOVER GRIST CAT-LOVER LEANJER 


Merrily laughed Round and Bollow three months later, as each 
stood on the drop. 
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LONDON RE-VISITED 
By Ford Madox Ford 


THE quality, the age, the condition, the appearance of the green 
vegetables and fruits displayed for sale in the London markets, 
and their paucity and lack of variety, are appalling. 

That is the major consideration that springs to my mind. 

I am asked to set down—for all the world as if I were in an up- 
state, hick town across the Atlantic—my impressions of our poor 
old charlady amongst metropolitan cities. Since July 1916 I have 
been domiciled anywhere else than in London. That makes just 
twenty years. London for me is a stretch of territory beginning, 
say, at Kew in the West and gradually broadening out into a 
triangular shaft contained by Folkestone on the S.E. and New- 
haven on the S.W. I am aware that that is not all in the admin- 
istrative County of London, thank you. But in all that territory 
you cannot stand up on a hillock without seeing a red-brick villa, 
and eighty per cent of the food there eaten comes out of cans, or 
is borne to the market in refrigerators and “treated” with pre- 
servatives mostly of pheno-pheny] origins. It differs physically from 
New York and Greater New York in that all its villas have, down 
each side of the slopes of their gables, white veilettes of painted 
deal—I don’t know the architectural name for these devices. 
Otherwise, if you were dropped in one or other of the Oranges or 
Bronx Park there would be nothing to show that you were not in 
Greater London, or if you were dropped in the residential portions 
of Croydon, Sevenoaks, or Three Bridges there would be nothing 
to show you were not in Greater New York. You would see the 
same stores with the same packet goods in their windows, the same 
ranges of red-brick apartment blocks, the same long-distance buses, 
the same profusion of same-looking flivvers. There are, of course, 
fewer mules, plough-oxen, and coloured people than you will see in 
the South. Nevertheless, the other day, when our bus had laboriously 
climbed the hill from the station to the central Place of Tunbridge 
Wells, London, S.E.96, and we were turned out on to the sidewalk, 
I gripped the hand of my transatlantic companion and exclaimed: 

“Good God. . . .” I regret to have used that expletive, but the 
emotion was too strong. So, ‘““Good God,” I exclaimed, “we've 
made a mistake and got to Knoxville, Tennessee... .” You 
would have said the same if you had lately made a two-thousand 
mile bus-trip in the regions south of the Mason and Dixon Line. 
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_. . There were the Five and Ten and the stores showing Grand 
Rapids Furniture and the sprinkling of farmers with the hayseed 
dropping from their stetsons and the four cinema palaces displaying 
the names of Clark Gable and Marlene Dietrich. . . . 

But indeed, just before that that same patient and amiable 
inhabitant of Manhattan had exclaimed, on seeing for the first 
time Piccadilly Circus from a bus-top: 

“Hully Gee. . . . What’s this? Columbus Circle?” . . . And, 
indeed, since. when you really come to look at it, all the archi- 
tecture is so completely obscured by publicity that the house-fronts 
are altogether hidden, and since publicity all the world over is 
nearly identical, there was really nothing to show that amiable 
alien that he was not on a bus top in a rather off-colour circular 
area—in the city of his birth rather than mine. What in the world 
is there to show the Westerner that when he stands in Coventry 
Street he is at the heart—that he can feel the very heart-beats of 
an empire that is four times as mighty as his own . . . that upon 
that spot are fixed the eyes and the aspirations of five hundred 
millions of his fellow human beings? We never look at it, so 
how should we know that it is merely a rag-bag, just like East 
Fourteenth Street, of jumble-shops, tube entrances, cheap tea- 
shops, and the photographs of remarkably divested . . . skirts? 
So that, when we do come to look at it, ourselves for the moment, 
not Londoners, but in the mood of intelligent and observant 
foreigners, we are astounded to discover what an immense, unend- 
ing, indistinguishable, and undistinguished Cromwell Road plus 
Caledonian Market our majestic city really is. Of course, there 
are spots. My intelligent friend from the Bronx declares that the 
Horse Guards Parade, with the little Whitehall Palace behind it, 
is one of the most beautiful and affecting areas in the world... . 
Not even the Admiralty, with its air of being an 1870 hydropathic 
establishment, and the intolerably dirty brick of the backs of 
Downing Street, can hurt that white beauty. You don’t see them. 
. . . And that, for Londoners, is the real note of London—that we 
never see her. We go engrossed from Balham to the Strand and, 
thinking our own thoughts, we have no glances to spare for the 
landscape. 

So that when you ask me what outward changes I observe in a 
London that I have not seen for twenty years, after three months 
of her, I answer, rather offensively, that there aren’t any. I am 
aware intellectually that the Crown that should watch over the 
beauties of London as a mother tends the looks of her young 
daughter . . . that whilst I was away the Crown, as ground- 
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landlord, has converted Nash’s Regent Street into a thoroughfare 
beside which Hammersmith Broadway is dignified. But I don’t 
really feel it in my bones. I suppose I never really looked at 
Regent Street whilst she was there in her pride. Indeed, if the 
Crown should—and it would be so like the Crown that one is 
amazed that she hasn’t already done it—convert the British 
Museum into a pink marble Corner Shop, throwing out its mouldy 
contents somewhere up Hendon way, I should hurry past it on my 
way to my publishers, a little impressed by all that pink marble, 
thinking how convenient it must be for the nippies and _ their 
admirers . . . and completely forgetting what before stood there. 
You can’t expect the Londoner to take much stock in corner lots 
and battlefields. What is important for me is that when in my 
fidelity I go to the barber’s to whom I have always gone, the man 
' who cuts my hair reminds me that he first did that for me in 1897 
and that in 1906 I gave him the winner for the Cesarewitch. And 
Gurney’s, the naturalist’s, in Uxbridge Road, where half a century 
ago—but more than half a century ago—I bought my first rabbit. 
. . . Yes, his daughter is still there and the same white, pink-eyed 
half lop, smelling, in the same old, battered cage, the same corner 


that timorously it always used to smell. ... And Shepherd’s 
Bush Green is still there; and Brook Green; and the Goldhawk 
Road ...and I... and Whitehall and Palace Green and 
Lambeth Palace and St. Bartholomew’s the Great and Black- 
Pearce bridge). .., and, you... and he ./-. and she’. .... and 
the bootblacks in Charing Cross Station Yard and Hampstead 
Pond. .. . Well, then, what more do you want? ... Do you 


want to impress me with the idea that our city is progressive? 
Of course every charlady has now and then to buy a new pair 


of elastic, spring-sided boots . . . a new petticoat even. . . . But 
does she change the jet ornaments or the plush bonnet that give 
her her distinctive air? Or her soul? Never! ... Or leave the 
family? . . . Perish the horrible thought. She will be there long, 
Peeaiters . .<. Yours. will be Kensal Green? ... . Mine, Vm 
afraid will have to be Woking. . . . On one and the other may 
she drop ’er markit bunch ’v karslips! 

But when it comes to the Londoner. . . . Ah, that... . 
And the two-pennyworths of greens. . 

You know... when I got out of my commuter’s—anglicé 


suburban, though you couldn’t tell the difference—train at Charing 
Cross yesterday, I thought I had gone mad. Or that London had 
gone mad and thought she was Manhattan. Or that the crowd had 
gone clean batty and imagined that the land was really fit for 
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heroes. . . . You know they don’t say Sir every fifth word any 
more. Not the porter; not the ticket-collector; certainly not the 
cop, who, leaning his elbow on the corner of the balustrade of 
Trafalgar Square, swings his night stick as if it were a clouded 
cane, drawls in the best Balliol what time he keeps a hundred 
buses waiting for his sign: 

“You wouldn’t, old bean, be there any more if you did... . 
Nullum vestigium, you know, either retrorsum or any other way. . . .” 

The amiable and patient New Yorker aforementioned had asked 
him if you behaved before the white tin lines and swirls in the 
pavement as you do between the studs of the passages cloutiés of 
Paris, and I had interpreted that question. 

And I can’t tell you how I like it. 

I left for ever the city—the beloved city—of my birth .. . to 
be explicit, somewhere in Sussex, London, S.W.142 . . . firstly 
because I could not stand the intolerable greenness, the metallic 
solidness of the stifling trees, the fields cushioned as are pork-chops 


with fat . . . and, of course, the climate. . . . And then, because 
I could not find anyone left to talk to. . . . But how much more 
because I could no longer stand! 
“Nice cut off the joint, sir. . . . Yessir, nosir, nice spring greens. 
... . Nosir? Nosir; yessir. .... Pinter-draft.2e. 2a esc eee 
You see... in the nice easy old coat of a metropolis of our 


hot youths and vigorous manhoods you were ruling class. Because 
you did not wear reach-me-downs. You drifted about on your easy 
affairs all over that great, easy, befogged space to a perfect hail- 
storm of yessir-nosirs. 

I don’t know what claim you . . . or it would be more polite 
here to say “I”? . . . I don’t, then, know what claim I had to be 
called ruling class—I or the people with whom I drifted about. 
We were, I suppose, mostly intelligentsia with a sprinkling of the 
sons of rich manufacturers and some definitely lower middle-class 
arrivistes. At any rate, there we were, and there was London. We 
were, that is to say, of the class of which Fascists the world over 


are made . . . persons laying claim without hereditary rights—or 
any other rights—to rule. . . . And a pretty hell of a mess we 
made of things for London, the fields of Flanders . . . and the 
Universe. 


Well, that is all gone and the real lower middle-class, as it were, 
naked and unashamed, has the ball of the world in its hands. 

Don’t let people persuade you into believing that London is 
being Americanized. In all externals, Tunbridge Wells exactly 
resembles Knoxville, Tennessee. But not because Tunbridge Wells 
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imitates Knoxville—no, because they have grown up together 
towards a similar set of social circumstances. If America had never 
existed and had “nized” nothing, the great changes that have taken 
place in the externals of the Home Counties and the insignificant 
pullings down and rebuilding that have disturbed a little the 
surface of inner London must have followed exactly the course 
they have taken. . . . Wherever you look abroad about the world, 
the processes have been exactly the same—it is the same in all the 
forty-eight states of the North American Republic; the same in 
Haifa of the Jews; in Algiers; in Buenos Aires; in the European 
Fascist States. Even in France, in the one town that has never felt 
the crisis and in the last ten years has increased in population by 
I50 per cent . . . even there, as I know to my discomfiture, the 
whole beautiful countryside is covered with a pox of villas, the 
flivvers and radios swarm, the handicrafts have disappeared, the 
shops are filled with canned goods; and cinemas display everywhere 
the names of Clark Gable and Marlene Dietrich. The lower middle- 
class there, too, has taken command and demands elbow room, 
air-light, leisure . . . great quantities of bread, and an infinity of 
circuses. 

London has it indeed over all the other cities and comities 
because of the extraordinary kindness, good humour, instruction, 
education even of its lower middle-classes. . . . And their political 
consciousness. 

That, believe me, is the great change. It is one perhaps more 
perceptible to a returned wanderer than to the settled resident, for 
it has come no doubt gradually enough. Perhaps most of all it is 
visible to the foreigner, for it was pointed out and materialized for 
me by the New Yorker, who asked whether Piccadilly Circus was not 
Columbus Circle. I had been merely dazed by the softness of all 
my London contacts . . . the softness, the cheerfulness, the gaiety 
even, the solicitudes. It was the amiable Manhattanite who pointed 
out that if external London was nothing to write home about, the 
vast populations were what he called Christist in a degree to be 
found nowhere else in the world. 

The Londoner, said that Transatlantic, had arrived near the 
stage when, having pretty well settled what he wanted, he was 
preparing to do without rulers. It was impossible to imagine a more 
impressive collection of dumb-bells and left-overs than were pro- 
vided by H.M. Government and H.M. Opposition between them. 
A photograph of the lot of them impressed you with the idea that 
you were looking at a group-picture of the better-behaved inmates 
of Bellevue—as who should say Bethlem Hospital. And _ their 
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political records were none of them more cheerful. But the Hoare-— 
Laval incident had proved that their constituents considered that 
they were there to do only what they were told. New York and 
Paris, the one quite lately and the other in a not very remote past, 
had proved by national landslides that they were profoundly dis- 
satisfied with their old-gang governments. But all they had done 
had been to install new governments by immense majorities with- 
out dictating the courses that those governments were to pursue. 
Those were dangerous manifestations of despair rather than of the 
determination that national conditions should be ameliorated. For 
if those great government majorities failed to give to their con- 
stituents the relief that they wanted, there would remain nothing 
but armed revolutions by means of which to put things right. 
That was what had happened in Spain. The Londoner, on the 
other hand, had said: ‘‘We want so-and-so and so-and-so—and 
that muy pronto.” If their government did not give them what 
they asked for they had only to go on, at general elections, kicking 
out one collection of bell-wether faced incapables after another until 
they got the servants they wanted. And they would get them and 
they would be servants. 

Be that as it may—and it has happened to me not infrequently 
—to find that political thinkers’ predictions turn out right when 
my own have proved egregiously wrong—London, now that the 
fause thieves have had their talons a little pared has, like Roke- 
hope, become a pleasant place. But I am aware that in all its vast 
expanse not a soul will be found to agree with what I have here 
set down, so that here still I could find no one to talk to... . 
And I raise my eyes shudderingly towards the windows and clutch 
at my neckcloth. . . . Oh, heavens, the trees. . . . Solid, varnished, 
metallic masses like the trees that come out of the boxes of tin 
soldiers, shutting out all air, all light, all hope, all thoughts but 
those of suicide. . . . And, oh heavens, oh heavens, the rain and 
the sodden hay and the pallid grass pushing through its matted 
swathes. . . . And the voices of my family not drowned even by 
the plashing of the innumerable glass rods of the incessant rain. 
. . . Coming home from market, they are, and cheerful at their 
triumph. They have found half a peck of two-month-old peas . . . 
from South Africa, as large as grape-shot and nearly as hard. 
Item: three carrots as long as your forearm, of last Christmas’s 
growth, of a type meant for New Zealand’s ponies. Item: half a 
pound of mushrooms of artificial growth, completely without aroma 
and more than half desiccated. . . . And they consider that a 
triumph... .:, 
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And you consider that a frivolity on my part. But it isn’t. For 
the last twenty extra-mural years of my life I have been the Peter 
the Hermit of the Small Producers’ movement. For centuries 
craftsmen used to sing “By Hammer and Hand All Art doth stand.” 
For two decades I have been singing to the Lower Middle Classes: 
“Without Dibble and Hoe you'll stop below” . . . singing it to two 
continents and seven nations between Monte Carlo and Seattle. 
The collapse of the Machine Age is at hand, and unless with their 
kitchen garden implements the nice Lower Middle Class is pre- 
pared to await what shall succeed it, they must all, in a new Dark 
Ages, wear the iron collar of serfdom. ... And that for good. 
Moreover, if they do not have a sufficiency of fresh, real, green 
vegetables, their digestions must suffer, and so their brains... 
and their nerveless fingers must fall from the plough-handles of 
affairs . . . Mr. Hitler—don’t forget that—like the rhinoceros, the 
gorilla, the bull, the stallion, and all the fiercest beasts of the world, 
is a VEGETARIAN . . . whilst London’s vegetable supplies are the 
worst in the world. 

I shut my eyes and see the market of my—provengal—home town. 

Shaded by vast planes from the incredible sunlight, the stalls of 
the market women go, each touching each, for a mile and a half 
of colour and incessant laughter. ... And Belle Dame, essayez 
donc mes pastéques, and Beau Monsieur, regardez mes pamplemousses. 

. And piles of melons spread across whole streets; and five 
nectarines from a five-foot high pyramid are sold for one franc or 
threepence-halfpenny; and gipsy children steal skirtsful of mandarines 
and no one to say them nay. . . . And here are displayed sixty- 
eight varieties of vegetables and salads and nineteen kinds of fruits 
—each one of them not two hours out of the earth or off the tree. 

. . And this market supplies a marine township of not 200,000 
inhabitants . . . fine, stout, laughing seamen and their wives and 
concubines and quartermasters and commandants. . . 

And I open my eyes and think of the Cleveland Market—the 
only one in a radius containing a million and a quarter of human 
beings of whom every fourth soul is a wizened, weazened, dim-eyed 
consequence of 1914-18. And I remember three months of despair- 
ing wrestling to get a few gigantic, putrient sprahts, or a bagful of 
decaying spuds from the pestilential stalls of malignant-faced 
costers who appear as if they would rather you lay dead at their 
feet than that they sold you their sprahts. . . . And, yes, Mr. Hitler 
is a vegetarian ... and a member of the lower Middle Classes 
who have inherited the earth and the power thereof, at that. What 
chance is there then for you, my poor, nice, lovelily kind, infinitely. . 
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And I sing out to the depressed expatriate from Manhattan: 

“Ho, Peter the Bronxian Eremite . . . the die is cast. . . . Get 
you at once to the top of Primrose Hill and raise on high your 
fiery cross. We must begin right now the New Pilgrimage of the 
Children . . . and of such adults as can be found to leave their 
fog-filled parages. .. .” 

We must lead a two-million-fold meinie of those for whom it is 
not too late, down to the land where blooms the olive flower. . . . 
There they will be welcomed by a population as kindly as them- 
selves. . . . And there you shall see those children grow like bay- 
trees, and the red earth grow green as it grew before the advancing 
feet of Persephone. And you shall see joy come into the patient 
eyes of the elders. ... And we will take with us Whitehall 
Palace and set it up near—but not too near—the Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon; and St. Bartholomew the Great and set it up 
near—quite near—St. Trophime’s at Arles, because it will bear 
the comparison. ... Oh, and the Round Pond, to rejoice the 
Camargue and its aridities; and the Oval, so that we may show 
the bowls players under the planes what you can do with a googly; 
and the ELEPHANT AND CasTLE for the edification of the loungers 
on the Cannebiére at Marseilles; and the Marble Arch, to keep 
company with the Arch of Titus at Orange . . . and, of course, 
some Corner Shops, for fear we should feel homesick at first . . . 
and Westminster Abbey to be buried in and a traffic cop, with his 
white sleeves, to stand in front of the Parliament buildings at 
Aix-en-Provence, lest we forget . . . and, naturally, some umbrellas 
to complete the prehistoric collections of the Musée Arlaten at 
Arles... . And... Oh yes, we will leave New Regent Street 
and the New Adelphi and the Ruling Classes and the Mother of 
Parliament Front Benches for Mr. Hitler to plunder and play with 

. and so that he may not follow us. 

And when the last trains leave Lyons—the great expresses going 
south—‘London only” shall cry the porters on the platforms as 
they used to do at Paddock Wood when I was a boy. ‘“‘London 
only” . . . London, Var! 

Only we must be quick about it. 

“But,” says painedly the patient New Yorker, “you aren’t taking 
the wild-fowl from the lake in St. James’s Park. . . . Why leave 
out the nicest feature of your whole lugubrious wen?” 

So I suppose, for the future, the lives of the flamingoes in the 
pools in the Camargue will be much less peaceful. 
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THE THEATRE 


Tur Kine and Mistress SHore. By Clifford Bax. Little. 
CHARLES THE Kinc. By Maurice Colbourne. Lyric. 
JANE Eyre. Adapted by Helen Jerome. Queen’s. 

Tue Witp Duck. By Henrik Ibsen. Westminster. 


THE playgoer with a taste for history may be accounted lucky. In a some- 
what humdrum autumn history has been well served, and to the tragedies 
of Becket and Parnell are now added the tragedies of Charles I and Jane 
Shore. Mr. Clifford Bax’s episodic narrative of the life of Edward the Fourth’s 
mistress is by far the weakest of the four. The early incidents have decorative 
rather than dramatic value. It is not until after Edward’s death and Jane’s 
disgrace that there is opportunity for the dramatist to discover the qualities 
underlying the courtesan’s gaiety, and it is not until then that the play is 
given a genuine momentum. It ends more persuasively than it begins. 
But Mr. Maurice Colbourne’s sentimental defence of Charles I, beginning 
extremely well, ends feebly. In the beginning we are given through a succes- 
sion of vigorously painted scenes a comprehensive picture of a country 
seething with convictions as passionately held as they are diverse. An 
irascible Laud tries to force altars and surplices on Puritan clergy; the 
earless Prynne harangues a mob on the evils of playgoing ; and at Whitehall 
we are shown a disinterested monarch with good taste, a kindly humour, 
a sensitive conscience, and a passionate conviction of his own. He has no 
doubt that he stands as a bulwark between his people and anarchic tyrannies, 
and he is either unconscious or ignorant of any tyrannies that may be prac- 
tised in his name. So long as he and his self-centred French wife remain 
at Whitehall he is a credible and an interesting figure, however much the 
portrait may be at odds with history. Once he is on the run, however, the 
author’s bias against the Roundheads ceases to be a mere historical eccen- 
tricity and becomes a glaring dramatic error. Cromwell, having neither 
sense nor dignity, is no match for the King, and the potentialities of their 
meeting at Hurst Castle are wasted. The reconstruction of the King’s trial 
in Westminster Hall suffers in the same way from the unimaginative treat- 
ment of his noisy accusers, and the scene of the execution is too long drawn 
out to make its effect. But the piece, though it belies its early promise, 
moves quickly and has abundant drama. 

The character of Charles, like the play itself, begins well but becomes 
increasingly sentimental and unreal, even though Mr. Barry Jones consistently 
maintains an appropriate dignity, an impressive utterance, and a suggestion 
of deep emotions rigidly controlied. Miss Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies has little 
to do, but her sketch of the mildly frivolous and short-sighted French Queen 
is never out of perspective. 

The revival of The Wild Duck at the Westminster Theatre has many 
merits and one almost ruinous defect. Mr. Alan Napier, an excellent actor 
when properly cast, is allowed to represent Hjalmar as an amiable fool 
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who is half aware of his own folly. Played in this way the character rouses 
kindly instead of satirical laughter, and a tragedy which should be at once 
comic and agonizingly poignant is in danger of becoming a comedy with a 
suicide for its incongruous ending. Hjalmar is meant to be both funny and 
despicable. The audience should see him as Relling sees him, with bitter 
amusement. If the actor lets it appear that he is amused by Hjalmar’s 
vanity and pomposity, we cannot help feeling sympathy with the character, 
seeing it as no more than a comic representation of human infirmities 
common to us all. This is to blunt the grimness of Ibsen’s humour, which 
saw in the manifestation of a horrible mental and moral debilitation some- 
thing to laugh at but also something that might provoke and survive the 
suicide of an innocent child. This misunderstanding of Hjalmar is serious 
because it immensely increases what must always be a difficulty in the 
production of this play. If we laugh comfortably with Hjalmar we are still 
laughing comfortably when the revolver shot is heard, and it is hard after 
that to accept the suicide as inevitable. 

Such a perversion of Ibsen’s meaning is in this case just averted. The rest 
of the acting is strong enough to save the play from Mr. Napier. Mr. Marius 
Goring’s study of Gregus Werle is just and penetrating. He has precisely 
the right quality of self-righteous fanaticism to remind us how prevalent 
are Gregus Werles to-day, when not to be outspoken is to be out of date 
and romantic illusions are turned inside out with a heroic disregard for any 
good purpose they may serve. Mr. Mark Dignam makes a first-rate Relling, 
and the moral of the play is safe in his hands. His contempt for Hjalmar 
does succeed in over-riding Mr. Napier’s appeal for sympathy and when 
the worst that he has feared happens he turns upon the arrant humbug 
the authentic light of Ibsen’s satire. Mr. Cecil Trouncer lets pathos come 
quietly out of old Ekdal, never once forcing the note and showing a perfect 
understanding of the character. Miss Susan Richards, though a shade too 
refined for Gina, gives an adequate performance, and Miss Ruth Wynn 
Owen’s playing of Hedwig is very simple and very good, skilfully avoiding 
the fault common to actresses who play children’s parts of exaggerating the 
immaturity of their subjects. Mr. Michael Macowan is to be congratulated 
on the tact with which he rescues the play from the dingy furniture and 
clothes which have handicapped so many Ibsen productions. 

Miss Helen Jerome’s adaptation of Fane Eyre has been improved, since it 
was produced at Malvern, by the addition of a scene in Thornfield Hall, 
which establishes the contrast between the socially brilliant Blanche and 
humble Jane. Mr. Reginald Tate has broadened his interpretation of 
Rochester, but it is still remarkably natural considering the literary quality 
of some of the sentences that have to be “put across.” Miss Curigwen 
Lewis retains the stubborn vitality of her original performance and, of course, 
the look which suits Jane so well, and Miss Susan Richmond continues 
to be an admirable Nanny. A. V. CooKMAN 
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ART 
MR. SMITH—THE LONDON GROUP 


FOR many years painters in this country seem to have suffered from an 
uncertainty of purpose. In the years following the war such artists as Mr. 
Grant and Mr. Porter appeared deliberately to be concentrating on plastic 
relationships of form to the exclusion of colour, light, and atmosphere, 
while at the same time they introduced a certain emotional quality into 
their pictures, not usual to the more formal painter, by an interest in handling 
and in the richness of oil pigment. On the other hand there were such 
artists as Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Wyndham Lewis whose approach was 
more purely intellectual and abstract. With the exception of Mr. Wadsworth 
and Mr. Roberts, little unfortunately has been seen of the work of this 
latter group in recent years, while the former group seemed to lose faith 
and to wonder whether after all it was not colour and light which were 
really the important things to them. The result has met with considerable 
success, but as it is the outcome of uncertainty of purpose, it lacks the 
perfect tuning of style to conception that marks really great art. It was 
pleasant, therefore, to notice in the November exhibitions signs of a 
renewed clarity of thought. 

No one, it is true, could have accused Mr. Matthew Smith at any time 
of lacking singleness of aim, but for a time that aim seemed to be 
merely at a riot of colour, which one might or might not like, without 
much control or discipline behind it. In the exhibition preceding the 
recent one Mr. Smith showed that this appearance was at least in part 
the fault of the critic and not of himself, and in the November exhibition 
he has fully justified his own way of setting to work. His range of colour, 
formerly bafflingly narrow, has become greatly extended, and he is 
clearly what the more discerning always claimed him to be, a great and 
natural colourist. That is to say, that he uses colour not merely decoratively 
or realistically, but as a sensitive means of expressing varying moods and 
emotions. This is, of course, combined inevitably in oil painting with the 
use of the handling as a means of expression. Such a method of expression 
is more directly emotional than the formal method, and for that reason, 
and on account of the reliance on handling, it implies a larger element of 
extemporization. Consequently one of the most impressive general qualities 
in Mr. Matthew Smith’s exhibition, in view of the nature of his art, was 
the sense which his works gave of his ability in front of his subject to find 
the correct artistic terms directly as the outcome of his emotional response 
to it. As a rider to this proposition one may cite one or two figure subjects 
where the ease which this ability must give him has led to results perhaps 
a little too smart. This ease has, however, also allowed him to introduce 
a much greater sense of light than he was used to do with very considerable 
gain, particularly in the landscapes. 

Judging by past traditions one would have imagined that it would be 
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in this direction, of colour and handling, that English painters would move 
when they began to move consistently in one direction. But the evidence 
of the London Group was the other way. In clarifying their intentions the 
painters seemed generally to have developed their formal and intellectual 
interests. Mr. Ethelbert White is an excellent example, as the hanging 
underlined the moral in his case. He used to be an artist who was interested 
in sunlight and shadows, but only in a conventionalized form, as elements 
in a much-insisted-upon design. A legitimate convention tended to become 
a manner, and, perhaps to obviate this, Mr. White began to make his light 
more realistic. The result was neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring, 
and was well illustrated in last month’s exhibition by the picture of the 
Luxembourg Gardens. A little further along the same wall Mr. White showed 
Woodland, a picture reminiscent but in no way imitative of Mr. Paul Nash, 
with an emphasis on construction similar to his, and entirely consistent. 
Nothing could demonstrate better than the contrast of these two pictures 
the unsatisfactoriness of the former and the faults which I began by finding 
in recent English painting. In his Sunbather Mr. White made an abrupt 
departure from his previous practice to that of Monsieur Matisse, which, 
as I suggested last month, is a form of intellectual art disguised under a 
prima facie appearance of the sensuous and emotional. The same influence 
was noticeable also in the work of a number of other exhibitors, in Mr. 
Hitchens’s Tyrolese Holiday, for example, and in Mr. 'Townsend’s Tea Garden. 
In a looser sense this was true also of Mr. N. G. Adeney’s paintings on glass. 

Of the painters more obviously turning, or returning, to the formal, a 
notable instance was Mr. Bernard Adeney. His picture of bathers was not 
very satisfactorily balanced between realism and abstract design, but in the 
more abstract compositions of seagulls a really successful synthesis had been 
achieved. Another example was Mr. Farleigh. In his works the realistic and 
abstract elements were perfectly consistent, and their synthesis had an air 
of inevitably arising from the artist’s clarity of purpose and adjustment 
of his art to it. There was one exception, Fallen Tree, where the abstraction 
seemed a little forced and artificial. His free and rather summary handling, 
somewhat like Monsieur Derain’s, somewhat like Monsieur Marquet’s, 
seemed also truly a part of his conception. 

There were many other instances of artists who had found their feet, each 
in his own fashion, by shedding what was irrelevant to the formal, and a few, 
notably Mr. Booth in a little view of Chiswick, of artists who had clarified 
their intentions as regards colour and handling, but it is impossible to 
review the whole exhibition in respect of this. Instead, by way of conclusion, 
it may be noted that the reductio ad absurdum of either method, the intellectual 
and formal, and the emotional and colourist, was demonstrated in this exhi- 
bition. The demonstration of the former was provided by Miss Jessica Dismorr, 
and of the latter by Mr. Rodrigo Moynihan. 

WILLIAM GIBSON 
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MUSIC 


“INDEED Also sprach Zarathustra, the most daring of Strauss’s tone-poems, 
because in it he has attempted to portray not a dramatic personality, but 
a whole philosophy, seems to me the most abject of his failures.” ‘““The music 
of Also sprach Zarathustra seems to me completely meaningless, a mere froth 
of sound signifying nothing.” So do Mr. Dyneley Hussey and Mr. W. J. 
Turner design the obverse of the gold medal presented to Richard Strauss. 
We have had an unofficial Strauss Festival on a small scale, and it is inevi- 
table that the musically sensitive should feel bound to protest: for Strauss 
is the very reverse of the ‘“‘musicians’ musician,” he is the precise antithesis 
of the Mozart he so admires. The twentieth hearing of the G minor symphony 
will reveal a hitherto unrecognized beauty to every musician, to whom the 
third hearing of Hin Heldenleben will be a painful ordeal. And so with the 
vast majority of Strauss’s output. 

As a personal preference, I rank Elektra and Salome highest of Strauss’s 
works, and Elektra a great deal higher than Salome. But I have not had the 
opportunity to hear either often: and I am willing to believe that with 
repetition each would lose its savour. In their favour, however, is to be 
said this: that neither contains that fatal humour which makes so many of 
Strauss’s works unbearable. Both Salome and Elektra are studies in morbid 
feminine psychology—flashy and ninetyish often, but penetrating and 
alive, seldom sentimental and never humorous. As exceptional works they 
may live, as I believe neither Der Rosenkavalier nor the tone-poems have 
any chance of doing. Mr. Turner has made a penetrating comparison 
between Strauss and Wagner—to Strauss’s disadvantage, which is rating 
him very low indeed, as Mr. Turner’s readers will know! But I think he is 
justified in attributing “‘the same great gifts of showmanship, of virtuosity, 
and of making tremendous but meaningless effects.”’ (Though Wagner’s 
efforts might be allowed to be less consistently meaningless than Strauss’s, 
surely.) ““The chief differences are that he is sentimental where Wagner 
was erotic, and that he has a vein of whimsical fancy Wagner did not 
possess.”’ This is damning: but no more damning, I believe, than posterity’s 
judgment will prove to be. 

The Dresden Opera gave their best performances of Der Rosenkavalwer 
and Ariadne auf Naxos: and this is proper enough, since Dresden has seen 
most of the first performances of Strauss’s operas and his tradition is strong 
there. If the performances of Tristan, Figaro, and Don Giovanni were less 
noteworthy, there is still no cause to grumble. The first and greatest point 
is always that the complete Dresden Opera—with singers, orchestra, scenery, 
and all complete has played for a fortnight in London to packed houses. 
Here is a precedent: now at last Londoners have had the chance to hear 
an opera performed in the natural manner, with a good but not superlative 
cast, a good orchestra, a passable conductor—and no star in the whole 
firmament. It is impossible for English musicians to be too grateful to the 
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Dresden Opera for its visit, or to the authorities in England who planned 
it and made it feasible. And now that it has been proved feasible the experi- 
ment must be repeated: with only one possible emendation. Both Figaro 
and Don Giovanni were written to Italian texts, and it is a pity that, with 
only two weeks to play, the Dresden company did not choose a completely 
German repertory. The Entfiihrung and Magic Flute are obvious alternatives, 
but there must be many more. 

The programme of the Dresden orchestra’s concert at the Queen’s Hall 
on November 12th was irreproachably German. The Flying Dutchman 
overture was very conscientiously performed, but without a trace of that 
daemonic storm that drove the Dutchman before it: and in a moment 
it flashed across my mind that these excellent musicians did not know the 
sea, they had never seen nor heard a gale raging, its salt cruelty was 
not in their blood, and the Flying Dutchman could be little more than an 
academic figure to them. The Unfinished Symphony was played with a 
full measure of that divine tranquillity, that inevitable and unsaccharine 
sweetness which must win the despairing admiration of the twentieth 
century. There was perfect control and beautiful chording in the playing 
of the wood-wind: and only occasionally did tranquillity degenerate into 
a certain platitudinous quality and measure become the un-emphasis of 
mere negation. Of Bruckner’s Fourth Symphony I am not qualified to 
write. For after living two years in Vienna and listening to innumerable 
expositions of Bruckner’s greatness I am as unconvinced, as impenitent an 
unbeliever, as ever. That there are beautiful passages, charming musical 
ideas, scattered throughout Bruckner’s works is not denied: but a work of 
art is very different from the artist’s note-book, and a symphonic move- 
ment must have more coherence, more spiritual homogeneity than can be 
achieved by the joining together of quite disparate themes by links of 
enharmonic modulation on some incidental—and possibly felicitous— 
melodic quirk. The movements are admittedly vastly long: and the ex- 
tremely “‘brassy”’ orchestration and the organist’s registrations and couplings 
make the whole effort, to me at least, unbearably irritating and monotonous. 
Dr. Bohm and the orchestra gave an excellent performance, only this side 
of convincing. 

The London Contemporary Music Centre gave an interesting concert 
on November roth at the Jugoslavian Legation. The Zagreb Quartet 
played four modern Jugoslavian string quartets. The first, by Krsto Odak, 
was by far the best, showing a feeling for form and polyphonic writing, 
as well as the more expected melodic and rhythmic qualities. Kregimir 
Baranovi¢’s single movement, Andante Espressivo, had a fine emotional 
quality, tragic and moving. Josip Slavenski has plainly been influenced by 
modern German models, but he has not assimilated them, and his quartet 
was dry and angular. His Excellency the Jugoslavian Minister and Mme. 
Grouitch deserve the thanks of music-lovers for thus bringing to our notice 
modern music not often heard in this country. 


MartTIn Cooper 
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FILMS 


REMBRANDT. British. 
DopswortTH. American. 
Mayeruinc. French. 


WHAT does good screen acting mean? Does it mean the virtuoso display 
of Mr. Charles Laughton in Rembrandt, or the plain human realism of 
Mr. Walter Huston as Sam Dodsworth, or the reticent period style of 
Danielle Darrieux as the young Baroness Marie Vetsera in Mayerling? I 
believe the theory is sound which says that the chief actor in any film 
should be the camera, a film always seems flat and dull if it merely 
copies events which are already finished and fully realized before the camera 
seizes them. In order to convey a distinctive artistic experience, it must 
show us something we have never seen before and could see nowhere but 
on the screen. 

Now in the theatre it is the task of the players themselves to give us an 
experience of this order, and one reason why they are able to do so is 
because they are in close touch with a living audience across the footlights. 
The speaking image of Mr. Laughton on the screen cannot establish with 
a cinema audience the same bond of intimate, kindling sympathy which 
Mr. Laughton in the flesh can establish on the stage; and to attempt to do 
so must be a misdirection of talent. Further, if in a film studio the task of 
building up dramatic effects is carried to a conclusion by the actors, nothing 
much is left for the camera but to follow them about and record their 
behaviour. Hence, in watching a film in which the methods of stage acting 
have been given full scope, one never has the impression of entering into 
the heart of a world new-born at that moment in terms of visual imagery. 
The impression is rather of looking through the screen, as though through a 
window, at a finished world—a world which may be beautiful, but is always 
a little remote, a little artificial, the painted copy of a living world and not 
that world itself. 

But I would deter no one from seeing Rembrandt, for in the details of 
Mr. Laughton’s performance, though he never suggests to me a great 
painter, there is much to enjoy, and the film is rich in incidental attractions. 
Elsa Lanchester’s delicate, cameo-like study of Hendrickje Stoffels, Roger 
Livesey as the beggar who sits for the painting of Saul, and above all the 
seventeenth-century Dutch backgrounds—in these aspects of Mr. Korda’s 
production there is a quality memorable and rare. The gleaming Vermeer 
interiors, with their black-and-white tiled floors and perspectives of light 
and shade; the streets of Amsterdam under snow; the sombre, elegant 
costumes; the faces of Dutch burghers and Jewish rabbis—here is no great 
drama, but a country of constant enchantments for the eye. 

It is only in its acting methods that Rembrandt borrows, wrongly, I think, 
from the stage. Dodsworth is more like a photographed novel, and the effect 
of situations prepared in all details before the camera gets to work is still 
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more obvious; this time, too, without much in the way of pictorial com- 
pensation. In the book by Sinclair Lewis there is a treatment of real human 
problems—the middle-aged American motor millionaire who retires to 
enjoy a holiday in Europe, and his dissatisfied wife who feels that her youth 
is slipping away and tries frantically to renew it by pursuing a series of 
love affairs in what she considers to be smart European society. In the 
film version the issues are clearly and fairly set forth, with frequent touches 
of insight; Walter Huston and Ruth Chatterton give thoroughly skilful, 
lifelike performances. But the reduction of the camera to a passive recording 
instrument means that everything has to be expressed at enormous length; 
there are innumerable scenes of actualistic dialogue whose essential point 
an imaginative use of the screen’s visual resources could have seized in 
half the time. A further question is the amount of pleasure to be derived 
from assisting intimately at repeated marital disagreements in cabins and 
restaurants and hotel bedrooms. Dodsworth is a film for those who find such 
experiences neither tedious nor embarrassing. 

Mayerling, the best in my opinion of these three pictures, is a French 
treatment of the tragic short life of Rudolph of Austria, only son of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who some years after his marriage fell in love 
with Marie Vetsera, and on the morning of January 30, 1889, was found 
dead with her at the hunting-lodge of Mayerling, near Vienna. Rudolph 
was an unusual Hapsburg, an anti-clerical free thinker, devoted to national 
history, who promoted and contributed to an Austrian encyclopaedia. The 
film’s weakness is that it neglects these aspects of his character and presents 
him as a too nearly melodramatic type of Byronic rebel, alternating between 
moods of wild revelry and self-pitying gloom. Within these limits, however, 
he is brilliantly acted by Charles Boyer, and the film, in spite of its over- 
romantic tendency, has many remarkable qualities. Under the direction 
of Anatole Litvak it takes hold of the essential details of Court life in Austria 
in the *nineties and blends them into a flowing pattern of swift imagery 
and terse dialogue which could not come into being anywhere but on the 
screen. Above all, it is saturated with an atmosphere which very few films 
achieve or attempt—the atmosphere of a society governed throughout by 
the traditions, good and bad, of aristocracy. Most American films are 
typically middle-class, and so concerned with the present alone—with 
private lives untroubled by that pressure of destiny which imparts to the 
events depicted in Mayerling their peculiar intensity, their sense of urgent 
movement towards a tragic climax. Rudolph is an aristocrat who cannot 
accept his life’s situation, but the seventeen-year-old Marie Vetsera, 
exquisitely played by Danielle Darrieux, does accept it, and draws from it 
a steadfast courage such that no deprivation of happiness can make her 
less certain of her love, less sure that love can ask of her nothing which 
she will lack the right and the power to give. I suppose that Danielle 
Darrieux will become a star one day; if that happens, she will probably 
never act so well for the screen again. 

Cuaries Davy 
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BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 


PROBLEMS OF BIBLE PRINTING 
I HAVE sometimes pointed out in these notes how much easier it is to 
print a big book handsomely than a little one. The Bible, especially in the 
smaller sizes, presents typographical problems of its own owing to the 
various conditions under which it has to be read, used, or carried about. 
In the current number of Signature Mrs. Beatrice Warde, writing on “Progress 
in Bible Production,” reviews and discusses the types and lay-outs of no less 
than nine new editions of the Bible, eight of them English and one of them 
Dutch. They range in size from the great Lectern Bible, printed under the 
direction of Mr. Bruce Rogers at the Oxford University Press down to a 
tiny pocket edition in 32mo, printed in the new Beryl type at the same 
Press. Doubtless Mrs. Warde takes legitimate pride in noting that all these 
editions are printed from types cut for and cast upon the monotype machine. 
Besides noting the sizes and characters of the several types, she shows how 
important are such details as the length of the lines, the depth of the pages, 
and the number of words on each. To a layman or a novice, and even to 
an adept, her article may be commended as an excellent exposition of the 
kinds of things that have to be thought out in designing a book. 
Comparing these new editions with those of the past, one notes especially 
the heavier weight of the types used and also the greater width of the 
letters, which are far easier to read than the light, thin, condensed types of 
the older pocket Bibles. Even the little Beryl Bible, the type of which is as 
small as 44 point, is readable, though I should be sorry to have to read it. 
I would choose instead the new “‘Pitt Octavo’’ Bible of the Cambridge 
University Press, a portable rather than a pocket edition, printed in a new 
type specially cut for the Press, with an eye perhaps to its use in this edition. 
It is an adaptation of the now universally known and widely used Times 
Roman with a little additional boldness. It is on minion body—about 
7 point—but the face is bigger and clearer than that of many founts two or 
even three points bigger in the body. That has been got chiefly by shortening 
the descenders. However much one may deplore such truncation (and in 
this case it is excessive), it is a means of saving space where it can best be 
spared—between the lines rather than in the face of the letter, which in 
this ““Royal Minion” (the name suggests a profligate court rather than a 
Bible) is commendably fat and clear. 


BOOK-JACKETS AND LETTERING 

IT was interesting to study the book jackets shown at Dorland Hall, for 
they offer nowadays the most conspicuous field for the ingenuity of the 
graphic artist. But the lettering in many of them, as in other kinds of 
advertising, is often lamentably bad. We have had so much good lettering 
of recent years that it is sad to see the pendulum swing so much to the left. 
Mr. Goudy* takes us once more to the stately letters of the Trajan Column, 


* The Capitals from the Trajan Column at Rome. By Frederic W. Goudy. With xxv plates 
drawn and engraved by the author. Milford. 12s. 6d. net. 
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which has been the inspiration of all the fine lettering seen on modern 
buildings and memorials. He has engraved each of the twenty-five letters 
in a size big enough to fill half his octavo page, and discusses in detail the 
features of each. The book is printed from two new founts of type designed 
by Mr. Goudy himself—an italic, which he calls “‘Village”’ from the Village 
Press of his early career, and a “Trajan” roman. The italic is a round and 
nearly upright letter, and is shown in this book for the first time. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


WHEN, in 1928, the late Charles James Longman retired from the publishing 
business which has made the name of his family famous, he decided to spend 
his leisure in compiling a list of books issued by the firm from its foundation 
in 1724 till the end of the eighteenth century. When he died, in April 1934, 
he had made considerable progress with his task. A card index of the books 
was ready, and he had begun, but not finished, a Preface. This material 
Mr. John E. Chandler has now edited, with an introduction, and a chapter 
on the history of the firm up to the year 1800, and it is now published, in an 
edition of five hundred copies, under the title The House of Longman, 1724- 
1800, a Bibliographical History with a List of Signs used by Booksellers of that 
Period (Longmans, Green, 30s.). 

The founder of the firm was Thomas Longman, born at Bristol in 1699, 
who in 1716 was bound apprentice by his guardians (his father being dead) 
to John Osborn, stationer and bookseller, of Lombard Street, London. 
His articles expired in 1723, and in the following year he acquired for 
£2,282 gs. 6d., plus a further sum of £230 18s., the business of William 
Taylor, a bookseller recently deceased, of the Ship and Black Swan, in 
Paternoster Row, where to this day the business is carried on. In this same 
year he married his former employer’s daughter, Mary, who was eight 
years his senior. Proposals printed in 1724 for an edition of Boyle’s Works, 
show Longman as established independently at the Ship and Black Swan, 
but by the early part of 1725 his father-in-law had become his partner, 
and their imprint read “J. Osborn and T. Longman,” until in 1734. Osborn 
died. Longman and his wife had no children, but in 1746 a nephew, 
Thomas Longman the second, was taken as apprentice. In 1754 the younger 
Thomas was admitted to partnership and the firm became T. and T. Long- 
man. A year later, however, Thomas Longman the first died, and his widow’s 
initial appears in the imprint for a few years. Thomas Longman the second 
lived until 1797, and was succeeded by his son, Thomas Norton Longman; 
but before then Owen Rees had become a partner, and the firm had been 
changed to Longman and Rees. 

The foundations of the House of Longman were laid upon good solid 
works, little liable to suffer from vagaries of fashion. Ephraim Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia, a famous work of reference of which the first edition, in two 
folio volumes, price five pounds, is dated 1728, played a notable part in 
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the firm’s history, both in its original form and in the revised editions of 
Abraham Rees, which began to appear in weekly numbers in 1778, and sold 
four or five thousand copies a week. As frequently happened in the eighteenth 
century, this work was not the sole property of the Longmans, but was 
issued jointly by several firms. From 1736, too, Thomas Longman owned 
an important share in Lily’s Latin Grammar, and later he was one of the 
small group of booksellers who commissioned Samuel Johnson to write 
his Dictionary. Pure literature was not excluded; there were shares held by 
the Longmans in various editions of Fielding, Richardson, and, among 
earlier writers, Shakespeare and Milton. But the most notable contact with 
contemporary imaginative writing came right at the end of the century, 
when, in 1799, Longman and Rees bought the business of Joseph Cottle 
of Bristol, and so added the names of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey 
to their list. The publication of a record of the early history of this venerable 
firm is most praiseworthy, and the book should be extremely useful to 
literary historians and bibliographers, even though, had Mr. C. J. Longman 
lived a few more years, he might have revised and improved some of 
the entries. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL novelty is provided by a book called Songs of 
Wild Birds, by Messrs. E. M. Nicholson and Ludwig Koch (Witherby, 155.), 
for it is believed to be the first volume, issued in this country, to have not 
only visual but also auditory illustrations. In other words the book is pub- 
lished with both plates and gramophone records. It is said that this experi- 
ment has already been tried in Germany. I can imagine a book of this sort 
creating some stir and trouble among librarians. What is to be done if the 
reader, armed with reader’s ticket, asks for this work and then demands the 
right to play over the records within the sacred precincts of, let us say, the 
British Museum Reading Room? 


AN extremely important sale of books is announced by Messrs. Sotheby 
for December 15th, 16th, and 17th, when the first part of the library of 
the late A. W. M. Mensing, of Amsterdam, is to be sold. He was a member 
of a Dutch firm dealing in books and works of art, and it is of considerable 
interest that his private library should be sent to London for auction— 
especially as book-sales were invented in Holland. This collection is par- 
ticularly rich in illuminated manuscripts, early printed books, and bindings. 
Of the first a notable example is a Dutch Missal of the fifteenth century, 
known as the Amersfoort Missal, from which the catalogue reproduces a 
splendidly designed Crucifixion. Of the numerous incunabula Fust and 
Schoeffer’s Bible of 1462, and several rare early editions of Boccaccio, 
Dante, and the Latin classical authors, may be mentioned. Most of Mensing’s 
eighteenth-century bindings are being kept for a later portion of the sale, 
but there are examples of books bound for the two greatest French collectors 
of the sixteenth century, Jean Grolier and J. A. de Thou. One of the very 
few English things is an extremely fine Elizabethan binding on a Prayer Book 
of 1571. Messrs. Sotheby have issued, price one guinea, a special catalogue 
with 56 plates, some being in colour. I. A. WILLIAMs 
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G. K. CHESTERTON 
By R. A. Scott-James 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By G. K. Ches- 
terton. Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 

The last book Mr. Chesterton wrote—this 
autobiography—is one of his best. Much 
that he produced in later life was dulled, 
repetitive, having the air of good sayings 
that have lost their goodness by being said 
too often, or of vain attacks upon ideas 
that no one any longer holds. But in this 
book the old gusto is there in its original 
force. In going back to his own past, his 
first enthusiasms and friendships, his 
earliest controversies, he was evidently 
stirred by the joy of fighting his battles 
over again; the delight of recollection 
energized him to the writing of another 
book in his youthful, his best, style. 

But even at his best it is not easy to 
make the modern generation accept 
Chesterton. Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells 
were considerably older than he, but they 
were not felt to be so completely demoded. 
Chesterton was Edwardian and not Vic- 
torian in respect of the period when he 
wrote, but it is to the Victorian category 
that general estimation has relegated him 
—to the limbo of unmentionable litera- 
ture. He was an incorrigible optimist, an 
unscholarly doctrinaire, a punster, an 
unfastidious writer, and au fond a senti- 
mentalist. That is a damning list of 
charges. To every one of them Chesterton 
himself would have cheerfully pleaded 
guilty. He would also have been prepared 
to prove that he was right. Nor would he 
have lacked friends to give evidence for 
him, as he gave evidence on behalf of his 
brother, “‘who,” he says, “‘stood in the 
dock at the Old Bailey and was found 
guilty of patriotism and public spirit.” 

It is natural that he should be accused 
of. Victorianism, since, writing in Ed- 


wardian times, he was one of those who, 
startling as his conservatism was, refused 
to embrace novel ideas for novelty’s sake, 
and became a praiser of times past; more- 
over, he was bold enough to praise not 
merely the past, but the near past, the 
age of his father and his grandfather—and 
that when most people, then as now, were 
disposed to abuse their immediate for- 
bears. He refused to be up to date except 
in the fact that the doctrines he attacked 
were the latest doctrines and that he 
armed himself with the latest verbal 
weapons of precision. Bernard Shaw was 
the typical iconoclast of the time; Ches- 
terton became the champion anti-icono- 
clast. Shaw was absolutely indispensable 
to Chesterton, for he was the fighting 
embodiment of most of the things that he 
existed to fight. “Shaw is seen at his best,” 
he writes in this book, ‘‘when he is 
antagonistic. I might say he is seen at 
his best when he is wrong. I might also 
add that he generally is wrong. Or rather, 
everything is wrong about him but him- 
self.” Shaw was always attacking to 
destroy; Chesterton was always counter- 
attacking to defend. He attacked Socialism 
because he believed in the sanctity of 
individuals and the joy of craftsmanship; 
the principle of community life, because 
he believed in the home; stark realism, 
because he was a romantic; the theory 
of the superman, because he preferred 
the “common man”; rationalism, because 
reason ought to be dethroned if it threat- 
ened one iota of the orthodox religion 
which he professed. But in one respect the 
two men were alike. They both detested, 
I will not say shams, but sham persons. 
They could not bear hypocrites. On that 
point they might have shaken hands and 
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seen that they were fighting on the same 
side. 

If one asks why Chesterton clung so 
devoutly to his Victorian ideals, the 
_answer, as revealed in this book, seems 
to be that he had an extraordinarily 
happy Victorian childhood. His grand- 
parents were desirable grandparents. His 
father and mother were exactly the father 
and the mother he would have chosen. 
“The very first thing I can ever remember 
seeing with my own eyes,” he records, 
“was a young man walking across a bridge. 
He had a curly moustache and an attitude 
of confidence verging on swagger.” This 
Stevensonian sentence introduces us to a 
cardboard figure in a toy theatre skilfully 
operated by his father. The account of 
Chesterton pére reveals him as a man who, 
like the son, ‘“‘never left off playing,” or 
at any rate always wished there were 
more time for the “serious, constructive 
work”’ of playing—say, “‘cutting out card- 
board figures and pasting coloured tinsel 
upon them.” 

His eulogy of childhood is almost un- 
qualified. For him it does not imply the 
Stevensonian world of make-believe. “‘It 
is only the grown man who lives a life of 
make-believe and pretending; and it is 
he who has his head in a cloud.” He 
affirms that he delighted in the toy 
theatre because he knew it was illusion 
produced by artifice. His imagination 
was precise and factual. “I liked to see 
a fire lit more than to imagine faces in 
the fire.” His childish perceptions, so far 
from being vague, were clear and posi- 
tive. ““Mine is a memory of a sort of white 
light on everything, cutting things out 
very clearly, and rather emphasizing their 
solidity.”” No experience in later life, he 
says, meant more to him than Punch 


and Judy on Campden Hill. 


I have never lost the sense that this was 
my real life; the real beginning of what 
should have been a more real life; a lost 
experience in the land of the living. It 
seems to me that when I came out of the 
house and stood on that hill of houses, 
where the roads sank steeply towards Holland 
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Park, and . . . could see far away the sparkle 
of the Crystal Palace (and seeing it was a 
juvenile sport in those days), I was sub- 
consciously certain then, as I am consciously 
certain now, that there was the white and 
solid road and the worthy beginning of the 
life of man; and that it is man who after- 
wards darkens it with dreams or goes astray 
from it in self-deception. 


With such a conviction of the rightness 
of childhood it is not surprising that 
Chesterton should have gone on uphold- 
ing the rightness of the childlike faith and 
the childlike point of view. For the self- 
conscious period of boyhood, as opposed 
to childhood, he has none of the same 
reverence; and the after-school period of 
adolescence he looks back upon almost 
with shame. He confesses the sins of his 
art-student days; as another might tell of 
amorous escapades and secret lusts he 
tells of the horrible crimes of indulging 
in the decadence of rationalism and the 
vanity of thinking about thought; from 
which sinful morbidity he at last freed 
himself under ‘‘a fiery resolution to write 
against the Decadents and the Pessimists 
who ruled the culture of the age.” 

Above all things he disliked “fussy 
culture,’ pretentious academicism, pos- 
turing well-doing, and organizations for 
reforming the world. Yet he was like a 
moth attracted to the very things which, 
if he mingled with them too closely, he 
knew would destroy him. He could not 
steer clear of political and sociological 
groups, queer societies and mystic sects, 
which too insistently thrust themselves 
into his controversial writings. He felt 
compclled to be a pro-Boer Liberal, but 
he instinctively disliked pro-Boers. He 
hobnobbed with Theosophists, but “‘dis- 
liked them because they had shiny pebbly 
eyes and patient smiles.”” He endeavoured 
to build up a working philosophy as based 
upon a faith which would admit no 
scepticism and reject nothing because 
absurd, a patriotism which began in love 
of home, a sense of humour, affection for 
friends and hatred of priggishness. His 
judgment of life was profoundly influenced 
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by his instinctive regard for persons like 
his father and Mr. Belloc, and his in- 
stinctive shrinking from—but they had 
better be nameless. He spent the dozen 
best years of his literary life arguing with 
the intellectual busybodies, laughing at 
them, hitting or missing as luck would 
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POLITICS FROM INSIDE, 1906-1914. 
By the Right Hon. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, K.G., M.P. Cassell. 18s. 

ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, Voz. II 
(1906-1930). By Blanche E. C. Dug- 
dale. Hutchinson. 18s. 

These books cover eight years of common 
ground—-not the most interesting in the 
second of them, but important in both. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s is a remarkable 
piece of treasure-trove for the historian. 
In the period between Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s disablement and his death his eldest 
son, who, it will be remembered, had 
been Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Balfour’s Cabinet after his father’s resigna- 
tion, formed the habit of writing letters to 
Birmingham giving the current inner news 
about politics from day to day. The letters 
were addressed to his stepmother, the 
third Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain (née Mary 
Endicott), but were meant for his father’s 
information. As such they form almost a 
political diary for certain parts of each 
year—hasty and scrappy, of course, but 
with the two virtues, that they were 
written at the time and that they took 
no thought of the wider public. 

To this notable correspondence, which 
forms the staple of his book, Sir Austen 
has added a number of highly important 
letters exchanged by him on important 
occasions with leading Unionist poli- 
ticians. There are some, for instance, 
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have it, defining and redefining his own 
exuberant Yes to the simpler articles of 
faith. His real time—1g00 to 1914—would 
be unthinkable without him. He helped 
to keep that earnest period sane by the 
vivacity of his goodness and the charm and 
inspired wisdom of his fooling. 


CHAMBERLAIN 
K. Ensor 


which passed between him and Balfour 
in the days when he was, so to say, his 
father’s ambassador at Balfour’s court. 
Others illustrate the extraordinary episode 
in 1910 at the time of the Constitutional 
Conference, when Mr. Lloyd George 
broached his secret proposal for an inter- 
party coalition, which should settle the 
Constitutional, Home Rule, and ‘Tariff 
Reform controversies on agreed lines, and 
devote itself in face of the German menace 
to measures of national defence and social 
reform which it would be hard for either 
party to carry single-handed. A still larger 
collection records the moves and man- 
ceuvres within the Unionist party a year 
later when Balfour resigned the leader- 
ship, and the leading rivals for. his suc- 
cession, Sir Austen and Walter Long, 
reciprocally abdicated their claims in 
favour of Bonar Law. 

Of the light which the collection throws 
at these high points it is difficult to speak 
too appreciatively. On the Lloyd George 
coalition scheme, for instance, it is far 
more illuminating than Mrs. Dugdale’s 
biography. One might go farther, and say 
that for the period which it covers it 
presents, albeit incidentally, a more living 
picture of Balfour as a politician. For here 
we see his complicated personality actually 
at work, with all its strange paradoxes of 
frankness and subtlety, pliancy and stiff- 
ness, indolence and energy, short sight and 
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long sight, not stated but vividly iilus- 
trated. 

Lest it should be inferred that Sir 
Austen caters solely for the historical 
highbrow, let us add that his gossip- 
correspondence contains plenty of anec- 
dotes in lighter vein. Also the abiding 
picture of family affection between the 
Chamberlains has its own charm. 

Mrs. Dugdale’s volume, which con- 
cludes her ‘“‘official’’ biography of Balfour, 
covers the whole of his “‘second career’’ 
as an Elder Statesman and the last phase 
(in Opposition) of his leadership of the 
Unionist party. For the period 1906-11 
she betrays the same lack of grip on 
political history, which was the weakness 
of her earlier volume; but for the period 
1914-30 she is much more satisfactory. 
Here her personal contribution steadily 
grows. She is often dealing with topics 
which she had discussed with Balfour 
himself; and though the notes of her 
conversations are less fruitful than they 
would have been if Baifour had had a 
good memory, they are nevertheless an 
additional source. When she turns from 
politics to describe her uncle’s personal 
and domestic traits, her touch is excellent. 
The serenity of his old age and the courage 
with which he faced death, not merely as 
something which had to be borne, but 
as the opening of a new experience which 
he did not want to miss, are shown to us 
as things directly and sympathetically 
observed. 

*‘Good wine,”’ says the French proverb, 
“Gmproves with age’; and it may be in 
this way that Balfour’s second career wins 
from many more admiration than his 
first. It was certainly more unique. When 
he laid down the leadership in 1911 he 
was sixty-three, and his stock was low; 
as, indeed, after the grave errors of the 
previous five years it deserved to be. Most 
men would have ended there. But he acted 
with singular prudence. First, he stepped 
right into the background. Then, as his 
ability and prestige brought him forward 
again, he took care not to come as party 
leader. He was nobody’s rival, no barrier 
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between anybody and the Premiership. 
His first rdle in the war was on the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Already in 
1914 Asquith called him to it, merely on 
account of his known personal capacity ; 
and he remained there when it became 
the War Council of the Cabinet, though 
the Unionist Front Bench was still tech- 
nically an Opposition. In the first Coali- 
tion he accepted the Admiralty, a post 
which the Churchill-Fisher quarrel had 
temporarily rendered the least inviting; 
and though he never became a great 
fighting First Lord, he was most valuable 
in restoring sound relations between the 
civil and naval elements. The measure of 
his prestige was shown when Mr. Lloyd 
George formed his first Cabinet; for it 
was Balfour’s adhesion that enabled him 
to form it. 

If you take the prominent features of 
his subsequent career—the Mission to 
America, the Declaration on Palestine, 
the Washington Treaty, the Note on 
Debts, or the great constitutional Report 
to the Imperial Conference of 1926—it is 
difficult to say that they really outweigh 
his highest earlier achievements—the vic- 
tories over the Parnellites, the Congested 
Districts Board, the Education Act of 
1902, the formation of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and the twenty-four 
years’ gladiatorial performance as a par- 
liamentary debater. It is equally difficult 
to hold in either case that all these things 
—the Note on Debts, for instance, or parts 
of the Irish policy—had fortunate conse- 
quences. Balfour’s vision, though usually 
long-sighted, could sometimes (as in the 
Chinese Labour affair) become surpris- 
ingly myopic. But there is a sort of non- 
party grandeur attaching to his later 
exploits which only a very rare person- 
ality could have attained. 

His achievement in philosophy is dis- 
cussed and commemorated in an appendix 
to Mrs. Dugdale’s volume, written by the 
late Professor Pringle-Pattison. This was 
certainly the best way to deal with it, and 
Pringle-Pattison, an excellent choice, was 
Balfour’s own. 
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MR. SITWELL’S POEMS 
By Edwin Muir 


COLLECTED POEMS OF SACHEV- 
ERELL SITWELL. With an _ Intro- 
ductory Essay by Edith Sitwell. Duck- 
worth. 15s. 

The poems gathered here run to over 
five hundred average-sized pages. They 
represent, Mr. Sitwell says in his Preface, 
‘‘all, or nearly all,’’ that he “‘would wish 
to be preserved.’? They have all been 
written in the last twenty years, with 
unproductive ‘‘intervals of as much as 
four years.” In mere bulk they surely 
surpass the work of any other poet of 
consequence writing in our time. Yet they 
all show, and very markedly, the impress 
of Mr. Sitwell’s style, the early poems as 
undeniably as the later ones; he is one 
of the least derivative poets in the sense 
that his style has never displayed any 
sign of being immediately influenced by 
the work of other poets. 

But though these poems are set aside 
from other modern poetry by this mark 
of style, they also show in bulk two 
qualities which prevent one from enjoying 
them continuously: that is, a too great 
sameness of imagination, and a too great 
unevenness in execution. In reading many 
of them we often seem merely to be re- 
reading; the same images, epithets, and 
metaphors recur, and with every recur- 
rence they lose some of their force by a 
principle somewhat similar to that of 
diminishing returns. One feels that this 
book would have shown Mr. Sitwell’s 
virtues more effectively if it had been 
half as long. For there are poems here 
which demonstrate that he is one of the 
most remarkable poets of his time, though 
not “‘one of the greatest that our race has 
produced in the last hundred and fifty 
years,” as Miss Sitwell extravagantly 
claims in her Introduction. 

Miss Sitwell begins her defence of her 
brother’s poetry by casting ridicule on 
“a muddle-headed conception, on the part 
of certain critics, that a poem is of no 


importance unless it voices some purely 
contemporary feeling or problem, or pro- 
duces a photographic representation of 
some contemporary theme.’’ There are 
some critics, but not many, who hold this 
extreme view, understandably enough, 
indeed, considering the state of the world, 
if not rightly. But the more general view 
is that poetry should be contemporary in 
another sense: that it should be written 
out of the world in which we live, and 
not out of some other world. Even this 
position is not universally valid; it does 
not seem to me to apply to mystical 
poetry; but it is a position far more 
difficult to attack than the one which 
Miss Sitwell has chosen. An interesting 
question is whether Mr. Sitwell’s poetry 
does belong to the contemporary world in 
this sense, a question which touches at 
least the contemporary value of his poetry, 
though it may not touch its permanent 
value so deeply. A provisional answer 
might be made to it by saying that in a 
specialized sense his poetry does come out 
of the contemporary world; it is con- 
temporary in its sensibility, as, for example, 
in its appreciation of the plastic arts and of 
music; it could not have been written in 
any other age. But it does not come out 
of its age with the compulsive complete- 
ness of Milton’s poetry, or Wordsworth’s, 
or, to come down to our own time, Mr. 
Auden’s. 

It is a special, even specialized, kind of 
poetry, but undeniably original in its 
kind, and at its best, I think, undeniably 
the work of a poet of genius. Mr. Sitwell 
has created a world of imagination of his 
own, a world made up of the elements of 
music and painting, rather than of the 
coarser matter which goes to produce 
poetry of the highest kind. The best image 
of that world can be found in the first 
five sections of Canons of Giant Art, which 
resemble a series of heroic frescoes drawn 
with fine freedom and lightness. There is 
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nothing else like them in modern poetry; 
they live by a principle of their own, 
which is a principle of life within or 
behind the picture; they seem to lead us 
into a world behind appearance by their 
very concentration on appearance. That 
world is Mr. Sitwell’s world. The nearest 
parallel to it, 
though that is very 
remote, is prob- 
ably the world of 
The Faerie Queene ; 
but there is no 
real parallel; Mr. 
Sitwell’s imagina- 
tion is the most 
profoundly _ idio- 
syncratic in an age 
when imagination 
has been exces- 
sively idiosyn- 
cratic, though it 
is now becoming 
more normal and 
traditional again. 
The first five sec- 
tions of Canons of 
Giant Art seem to 
me one of the most 
remarkable 
achievements of 
that age in poetry. 
It is typical of 
these collected 
poems that the re- 
maining fifteen 
sections should 
produce the effect 
of mere copies. 
But these first five 
are sufficient to 
confirm Mr. Sitwell’s position as a poet. 
A further question is whether the full 
pressure of experience can be symbolized 
adequately in the specialized world of 
Mr. Sitwell’s imagination. In the best of 
his poetry, as, for instance, in Fugal Siege, 
Pastoral, and Agamemnon’s Tomb from the 
Canons, there is an effective image of 
life’s conflict. There are flashes of deeper 
apprehension even in his most purely 
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delightful poetry, as, for example, at the 
end of the fine Variations on a Theme by 
Alexander Pope: 
Now do the Indian birds appear, 
False summer, for they fly in fear 
Floating to this cooler clime 
Where through the leaves they sound 
their chime. 
Far down in the 
myrtle grove 
Wander the youths 
who died of love; 
And the hero’s arméd 
shade 
Glitters down the 
gloomy glade. 


But a great deal 
of his poetry cloys 
with its monotony 
of delight ; indeed, 
it contains all that 
is required for 
delight except 
variety,and variety 
is essential to con- 
tinuance ofdelight. 
Miss Sitwell praises 
rightly the musical 
sweetness of his 
lines, but has not 
noted an easy gar- 
rulity into which 


they can some- 
times fall, especi- 
ally the longer 
ones: 


Every sinew, every muscle, was remembered 
in the marble; 

Laocoon and his sons were strained and swollen 
by the struggle. 


As a whole, then, the book produces this 
effect of sameness and of unevenness; but 
there are poems in it which put Mr. 
Sitwell among the best poets of his 
time. 
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NEW VAN GOGH LETTERS 
By William Plomer 


LETTERS -fO: AN ARTIST’ From 
Vincent van Gogh to A. R. van Rap- 
pard, 1881-1885. Translated by Rela 
van Messel. Constable. 14s. 

VINCENT: A LIFE OF VINCENT 
VAN GOGH. By Julius Meier-Graefe. 
Translated by John MHolroyd-Reece. 
Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

It is noteworthy that van Gogh’s Sun- 

flowers are as familiar to this generation 

as Millet’s Angelus was to an earlier one. 

Popularity being an elusive thing, it 

would perhaps be fanciful to identify the 

earlier picture too closely with the twilit, 
gaslit, religious-minded period when it 
was painted and the later one with this 
present era of sunbathing and light-more- 
light, but it is curious that these two 
pictures, each in its way highly typical 
of its creator, should have become in turn 
so popular, for there is a link between 
the two men: van Gogh was one of 
Millet’s most devoted and most important 
admirers. To-day Millet, though he has 
come in for some attention from the sur- 
realists, is out of fashion, and although he 
was less articulate and less dynamic than 
his follower, he is no negligible painter: 
a peasant who painted peasants, he repu- 
diated efforts that were made to ascribe 
to his art a political significance, but the 
fact that he was politically inarticulate 
does not spoil his virtues, and it will be 
interesting to see if his fame is ever 
revived. The fame of van Gogh, probably 
now at its height, may in due course suffer 
from a reaction and from changes in 
taste, but it rests on a double foundation. 
Besides his painting, so rich and glowing, 
there are his letters, which have been 
called “the most remarkable revelation 
of an artist’s conscience”’ ever written, and 
which, as an autobiography, constitute an 
extraordinary work of literature. Either 
the paintings or the letters can be enjoyed 
for their own sake, but to reach a proper 
appreciation of the artist it is necessary to 


know both as well as possible. A good 
many books, including vies romancées, have 
been written about van Gogh. Some of 
them contain useful facts and some less 
useful fancies, but he wrote his own life 
with brush and pen better than it has 
been written since, though anybody fresh 
to the subject could not do better than 
begin with that perfect introduction, the 
short Life by Mr. Peter Burra. 

It was hardly to be expected that any 
unknown letters would come to light, but 
a whole correspondence has been dis- 
covered and is now made public. Early 
in the ’eighties van Gogh was in close 
touch with another Dutch painter, slightly 
younger than himself, named van Rap- 
pard. This seems to have been rather a 
dry and tedious man (the epithets are 
van Gogh’s), and van Gogh was certainly 
a trying and irritable one, and after a 
while they ceased to write to each other. 
But van Rappard kept the letters, and 
when he died, only a couple of years after 
van Gogh, left them to a young writer 
named de Meester, and eventually they 
found their way into the hands of de 
Meester’s sister-in-law in America. As a 
result of a casual conversation in New 
York at the time of the van Gogh exhibi- 
tion there last year they were discovered 
by Miss Rela van Messel, who has done 
the translation. Unfortunately, the letters 
are obviously arranged in the wrong 
order, but they are an important supple- 
ment to the large collection that we 
already know. To read them is like 
meeting somebody one had known and 
admired and not expected to meet again 
and finding him unchanged. Here are 
personal revelations, continual references 
to his art and the art of others, and all 
those simple, intimate touches (“In my 
eyes she is beautiful, and she is just what 
I want,” or, “I am very busy drawing 
an old man from the old folks’? home’’) 
which bring out van Gogh’s singleness of 
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mind and the force of his character. Not 
least in interest are his references to 
literature, for although he read deeply 
rather than widely, he was in the best 
sense a well-read man, that is to say, a 
creative reader. He drew truth out of 
books as he did out of life, and stored it 
like honey for his own nourishment. Here 
again are some of those scattered quota- 
tions which he evidently pondered and 
often applied as rules of conduct. ‘Dans 
Part il faut metire sa peau,’ he quotes 
from Millet, and it may be recalled that 
the same quotation occurs in his letters 
to his brother. From experience in his 
early days he could appreciate a rather 
bitter truth about “Merrie” England that 
he found in Taine: ‘‘Ze fond du caractére 
anglais, cest Vabsence de bonheur.’ Or, 
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paraphrasing a Dutch poet, he writes: 


In the studios I did not find it, 


And the painters aught me little. 
experts 

Herr Meier-Graefe’s book, now made 
available in English, is a kind of rhap- 
sodical “interpretation” of the painter’s 
last years. It has often been called ill- 
proportioned, and so it is, besides being 
flamboyant and in places irritating. A 
phrase like “At last the peasant broke 
through” is preposterous, for van Gogh 
came from the upper middle class. How- 
ever, it is a book written with energy and 
enthusiasm, and by no means without 
knowledge and imagination, and it does 
something to bring out the violent and 
turbulent sides of van Gogh’s nature. 


A GRAND LITTLE HORSE 
By Graham Greene 


EGO 2: Being a Second Instalment of a 
Contemporary Diary. By James Agate. 
Gollancz. 18s. 

Ego is a horse. There are several photos of 

the attractive animal, with startled eyes, 

pricked ears, four white feet, and a 

docked tail, and before the end of this 

autobiography we get an excellent idea 
of his habits, his jokes, which sometimes 
smell faintly of the stable, his nervous dis- 
trust of what he calls highbrows (from 
the names he mentions I think other 
horses might consider them steam-rollers), 
his very aatural affection for Cavalcade. 

There was a horse in one of Mr. James 

Thurber’s stories which frequently put his 

head out from behind the drawing-room 

curtains, and this horse, too, is to be met 
in the oddest places—in the stalls at first 
nights, at champagne parties with actors, 
as well as at more usual spots, Olympia 
and the country shows. The result is con- 
fusing, and when we come to ‘“‘Saw him 
in his box last night and he looked 
grand,” we have to read on before we 


discover that this is not one of the many 
tributes printed here to Ego, the dramatic 
critic, but a description of the competitor 
in the International Horse Show. 

To leave the equine side of Ego’s 
personality and consider Ego the man of 
letters: never has the term been more 
exactly applied, for Ego prints in this 
book eighty letters addressed to himself, 
many of them several pages long, and 
nearly twenty letters addressed by himself 
to others. These are apt to show Ego as 
a kindly avuncular personality encour- 
aging young playwrights or finding a job 
for a godson. But although Ego writes: 
“I take hell’s own pains to avoid loose 
writing,’ the chief impression left by the 
book is of a noisy whinnying : compliments 
paid to Ego, parties he attended, ‘“‘witty”’ 
comments he made, such as, “‘I called on 
Fielden [of the B.B.C.] a day or two later, 
and he asked me to sign a copy of my 
Theatre Talks. I wrote: ‘To the engaging 
Fielden, who has given up engaging 
me!’’’ The theatre is a curiously imma- 
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ture world; we watch Ego assiduously 
collecting quotations for future use, accept- 
ing fulsome praise with satisfaction, in- 
dignant at the discovery that people exist 
who are ignorant of his criticism. Again 
and again we are made to feel that Ego 
is a little at sea with literature: that he 
has chosen, as it were, the wrong kind of 
stall. But those who wade their way 
through this long, loose, naive compilation 
will find such consolations as these: 

Choses vues in a Keswick shop window: 
‘Photo of Hugh Walpole teaching pet 
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dog to sit up and beg. . . . Also one of 
Hugh with Jack Priestley in Hugh’s 
garden entitled ‘The Good Companions.’ ”’ 

A pronouncement of Mr. Priestley’s: 
“If no less than eight repertory theatres 
want to play Eden End the very first week 
it is released, we can’t say there is no 
feeling for serious drama in England.” 

On these rare occasions we feel less 
inclined to question the judges’ verdict 
at Olympia who “themselves came 
up and said what a grand little horse 
Ego is.”’ 


IRISH EPIC AND ROMANCE 
By Sean O’Faolain 


ANCIENT IRISH TALES. Edited by 
T. P. Cross and C. H. Slover. Harrap. 
ros. 6d. 

There is a story, doubtless inaccurate, 

like all Dublin stories, about George 

Moore pestering Kuno Meyer, the most 

sensitive Celtic scholar of his day, to 

come and tell him about such things as 
the virgines subintroductae of the ancient 

Irish monastic world. But Meyer was 

always “too busy.” However, he would 

come at last, and bring a lovely lyric that 
he had just translated, and Moore would 

read it and cry out “Meyer, you are a 

great man, but I wish you would talk to 

me more.” I recall it because we Irish 
literary folk are always grumbling about 
the small output of our scholars; and here 
is a summary of the fine work of some 
score of them; and those who are not in 
this book will grumble that the transla- 
tions do not represent original discovery 
or fresh research; and we literary folk do 
not care because this is the kind of book 
we have been wanting for years and years 

—-and yet it would never have come if the 

scholars were not the crochety, pains- 

taking people they are. We may light a 

candle to them and pass on. 

There are, here, about forty stories of 


a representative type from the eighth 
century well into the medieval period, 
and the earlier pieces reflect a life 
far older than their date of composition. 
They are of uneven interest as literature, 
and the editors have been far too timid 
in the matter of omissions, but since they 
have given us stories in an authentically 
original form that are otherwise inacces- 
sible (except in modern literary adapta- 
tions, or in out-of-the-way learned jour- 
nals), this book, for the first time, gives the 
general reader an opportunity of seeing 
clearly what old Irish literature could do 
in the way of prose fiction. We can even 
profit by the unevenness of the material, 
since much ofit is inserted for its secondary 
interest as a picture of the life and customs 
of the time; though we might well here 
remember Loth’s warning that it would be 
as unwise to base a picture of Irish life 
on these fictions as it would be to recon- 
struct Greek popular life from, let us say, 
the debonair behaviour of Hephaistos 
with Aphrodite and Ares. 

Apart from this interest in these “earliest 
records of western European civilization,” 
there are here a dozen stories either of the 
first order, or containing things of the 
first order, as literature. There is an irre- 
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sistible mixture of delicacy of sentiment 
and emotional force in such stories as The 
Wooing of Eiain, The Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Hostel, the jealousy of Emer in 
The Sick-Bed of Cuchulainn, familiar to 
those who know Yeats’s play on this saga, 
and in other well-known stories, such as 
that of Deirdre or Grania. There is wild 
humour in the story of Bricriu, whose 
motto was that quarrels are better than 
idleness, and delicate fun in the leprachaun 
story of Eisert, which bears so many 
curious resemblances to Swift’s Lilliput. 
There is starkness and fear and high 
colour in The Story of MacDatho’s Boar, or 
The Adventures of Nera, or The Intoxication 
of the Ulstermen, of which the editors 
rightly say that there can be few wilder 
scenes in literature than that of the Ulster 
heroes careering in their chariots at 
midnight across the snowy mountains of 
Ireland, losing their way in the darkness, 
and finally finding themselves trapped in 
an iron house with raging fires lit under- 
neath it by their enemies. Then there is 
the grand rollicking satire on the clergy 
in MacConglinne, and the loveliness of the 
Voyage of Bran, and we are given a form of 
résumé of the central Irish epic, the Tain 
Bo Cuailgne, or Cattle-Raid of Cooley. If all 
that is not value for money I should like 
to see the book that is. 

This may not be epic material if one 
accepts the definition of W. P. Ker in 
Epic and Romance which calls Irish saga 
romantic because we have to accept from 
its tellers “all sorts of monstrous adven- 
tures instead of the humanities of debate 
and argument.” But, I imagine, if Ker 
had this corpus of material, put so per- 
suasively before him in a single volume, 
he would have said that Irish saga is 
both epic and romantic. There is wild 
exaggeration in plenty; we hear not only 
the whistle of swords but the whistle of 
the demi-gods of war and carnage; it 
is not enough that Cuchulainn should be 
monstrously powerful, he must also have 
seven fingers and seven toes and, when 
angered, one eye must sink into his head 
deeper than a crane-bill could pick it 
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Wood engraving by JOHN FARLEIGH to 
“A Country Garden,” by ETHEL ARMI- 
TAGE (Country Life, ros. 6d.) 


out and so on and so forth: but in such 
scenes as that in MacDatho’s house, 
where the boasting champion says, “If 
my brother were here you would not say 
this to me!” and Conall the Victorious 
flings back his cloak and hurls the dripping 
head of the vaunted brother on the table, 
there is a genuine epic touch of “great 
actions in narrative with the persons 
well-defined” that was Ker’s own con- 
ception of epic saga. 

One could find faults with this book— 
chiefly that the translations are uneven 
and the cutting inadequate—but to find 
faults would be ungrateful, and the origi- 
nal editors have, most of them, long since 
passed on to (we hope) the Celtic Valhalla. 
It is a fine anthology, as welcome as it is 
long-awaited, and to the two American 
compilers this reader, for one, returns 
grateful thanks, 
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TAGORE’S POEMS AND PLAYS 
By Hugh PA. Fausset 


COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS 
OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

“In the open world all is change, all is 

life, all is movement. And he who ever 

moves and journeys with this life- 
movement, dancing and playing on his 
flute as he goes, he is the true Renouncer. 

. . . We Poets call to every one to carry 

all their joys and sorrows lightly, in a 

rhythmic measure. Our call is the Re- 

nouncers’ call.’’ So says ‘‘the Poet’’ in one 
of Tagore’s plays, The Cycle of Spring, and 

Arjuna, too, in an earlier play, Chitra, 

welcomes “‘Illusion’’ as “‘the first appear- 

ance of Truth.” 

That they speak for Tagore himself 
this volume of poems and plays amply 
testifies. Quite early, in Gitanjali, he pro- 
claimed that “‘deliverance is not for me in 
renunciation. I feel the embrace of freedom 
in a thousand bonds of delight. . . . Yes, 
all my illusions will burn into illumination 
of joy, and all my desires ripen into fruits 
of love. . . . In this playhouse of infinite 
forms I have had my play and here have 
I caught sight of him that is formless.’ 

Whatever his deficiencies then as a poet, 
one can hardly accuse Tagore of life- 
denial. He is a lover of the infinite, the 
boundless, ““The Eternal Fugitive.’ He is 
“‘athirst for far-away things’’ and longs at 
times to feel what he rather unhappily 
calls ‘‘that lost sweet touch in the allness 
of the universe.’ But he accepts the pain 
of separation and the struggle to resolve it 
as the condition of poetry and with the 
Sanyast of one of his plays declares that 
“the finite is the true infinite, and love 
knows its truth.’? Yet despite this, much 
of his poetry will probably strike a 
Westerner as formless and unsubstantial. 

He himself, in the play from which I 
have already quoted, caricatures a poet 
whose “‘poems have substance and weight 
in them,” and whose rhyming pedantry he 


contrasts with the lyrical fluency of the 
young poets whose meaning is music. 
But since the lyrics in which the young 
poets indulge are not only light, but 
vapid, one may question whether their 
fluting is quite so much in harmony with 
the life-movement as they claim. And so it 
is with Tagore, who more often floats 
gracefully and suggestively over the surface 
of life than dives down, as he claims to do, 
‘“‘into the depth of the ocean of forms.” 

The poet who creates new forms of 
truth has wrestled as well as danced with 
life. And much of ‘Tagore’s writing is only 
a kind of mellifluous musing or is even 
lost, to quote his own words, “‘in the end- 
less mist of vague sweetness’’ because it has 
cost too little. His imagination has seldom 
come to close grips with fact and wrung 
reality out of that death-struggle. And so 
his prose-poems are rather caresses than 
creations and they can be very sentimental 
caresses, in the ‘“‘baby”’ poems, for example, 
in The Crescent Moon, or such lines from 
The Gardener as: 


You are the evening cloud floating in the sky 
of my dreams. 

I paint you and fashion you ever with my love 
longings. 

You are my own, my own, Dweller in my 
endless dreams ! 


The lack of significant tension is felt least 
in such moments of lyrical ecstasy as the 
hymn to Light in Gitanjali. But even his 
expression of ecstasy is apt to be diffuse 
and this diffuseness is the more obvious 
when we have his work as here in bulk. 
Certainly his plays provide some relief. 
Yet there is more of lyrical meditation in 
them than there is of drama or of character, 
while the scenes tend to be as loosely con- 
nected and to succeed each other with as 
little inner necessity as the sections in his 
prose poems. Those, however, who enjoy 
floating on a stream of lyrical and visionary 
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tenderness with continual glimpses of ‘‘the 
grace that dances like a lily on the rip- 
pling, deceiving surface’? and frequent 
reminders through parable or story of the 
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beauty that is changeless within all change 
will be grateful that an Eastern poet has 
attained such fluent mastery of the English 
tongue. 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 
By W. J. Lawrence 


SIR HENRY LEE. AN ELIZABETHAN 
PORTRAIT. By Sir Edmund Cham- 
bers. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, Hum- 
phrey Milford. 15s. 

When one has occasion nowadays to 

plough religiously through an_ historical 

work of meticulous accuracy such as this, 

a work written in a restrained, dignified 

style without any condescension to the 

claims of relieving humour, and so far 
bristling with the driest of facts and 
figures as to relegate to the background 
the vital human interest, one is apt to 
recall what Dr. G. B. Harrison, in taking 
his courage in both hands, wrote so con- 
vincingly a year or two ago in his Shake- 
Speare at Work: 


One of the curses laid upon modern 
scholarship is that the scholar may never 
venture a statement that cannot be supported 
by a footnote. So the imagination atrophies, 
and the most learned studies of fact and 
problem are not only dull in themselves but 
a cause of dullness in others; for, to say the 
truth, Learning and Art keep little company 
nowadays. 


A master of research, the acknowledged 
primate of Elizabethan scholarship, Sir 
Edmund Chambers has been overwhelmed 
by the vastness of the rich material he has 
so laboriously unearthed. Within his 
narrow, self-imposed limits he has given 
us over-liberal measure. To his hand by 
slow increments came all the pigments for 
a new picture of multi-coloured English 
life in and about the time of the Armada, 
but, although the canvas has been primed, 
the picture has not been painted. He elects 
to call his book An Elizabethan Portrait, 
whereas it is in reality a conversation 


piece. Unable to resist the temptation to 
give us ever-recurring biographies in little 
of divers notable members of the Lee 
family of Quarrendon, he perpetually in- 
terrupts our interest in the gracious figure 
who forms the raison d’étre of his book. 
This is vexatious, for Sir Henry Lee was 
of that fine flower of Elizabethan chivalry 
of which his friend Sir Philip Sidney 
remains the archetype. Interest should 
undoubtedly be revived in the man who 
figured so spectacularly for years on end 
as Gloriana’s champion, that rare spirit 
who sailed throughout tempestuous times 
in a long life on so even a keel that he 
could be described by his earliest pane- 
gyrist as having “served five succeeding 
Princes, and kept himself right and steady 
in many dangerous shocks and three utter 
turns of state.’’ In him the best features of 
medieval chivalry and the new humanism 
found reconcilement. No courtier of his 
time had more accomplishments. Warrior, 
traveller, diplomat, honest servant of the 
Crown in divers capacities in the midst 
of corruption, humane in his rural- 
mindedness as the lord of many manors, 
he steered clear of intrigue and preserved 
a magnificent equipoise. In a quarrelsome 
age, he was nothing if not a peacemaker, 
and to him came the blessedness ordained 
to the type. 

To all Lee’s fine qualities Sir Edmund 
Chambers does full justice in a book 
which repays the severe labour of perusal, 
and beyond creating that labour has no 
fault. Criticism must perforce blunt its 
scalpels upon it, since it has the virtues 
of its particular defect. And, when all is 
said, readableness is not the be-all and end- 
all of a book. The most readable are often 
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the most useless and the quickest forgotten. 
When the scholar is given a host of new 
historical details ably marshalled he need 
not quarrel with the method of presenta- 
tion so long as there is no obscurity. On 
this score Sir Edmund’s latest book has a 
valid claim to a place on the Elizabethan 
bookshelf, overcrowded as that shelf 
already is. Even to the casual reader it 
affords miscellaneous browsing of a highly 
palatable order. True, no scandal is 
indulged in about Queen Elizabeth, but 
there are some spicy details concerning 
Mistress Ann Vavasour, who relieved the 
monotony of Sir Henry Lee’s declining 
years, and whose epitaph, strange to say, 
in the acknowledged réle of Lee’s mistress, 
was engraven on a tomb years before she 
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died, a tomb she never occupied. So, too, 
most readers who are blissfully ignorant 
of the history of agriculture will be aston- 
ished to learn that there were serfs in our 
country until the meridian of James I’s 
reign. That there were devils incarnate 
in the land besides Englishmen italianate 
is shown by the terse account of the 
sinister doings in Ireland of Captain 
Thomas Lee, Sir Henry’s cousin, a reso- 
lute swashbuckler who perpetrated many 
atrocities upon the rebels, one of them 
analogous to the ruthless blinding of 
Gloster in King Lear. Small wonder that 
Voltaire characterized Shakespeare as a 
cultured barbarian, but there were other 
notable Elizabethans to whom the term 
would better apply. 


NEW ENGLAND PANORAMA 
By Geoffrey West 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENG- 
LAND, 1815-1865. By Van Wyck 
Brooks. Dent. 15s. 

Mr. Van Wyck Brooks, long recognized 

as one of America’s most accomplished 

literary critics, has in his new book 
achieved that always rare thing, a work 
of scholarship which is also, indubitably, 

a work of art. Its basis is an immense and 

superbly ordered learning, but its end, 

and its criterion, is beauty, not of presen- 

tation, of phrase and detail, only, but in a 

much deeper sense of subject—the beauty 

of the human spirit that blossoms out of 
the local earth of material environment 
into personality, ideas, literature. (Into 
other forms also—religion, philosophy, 
science, and possibly subtler if less explicit 
manifestations—Mr. Brooks would not 
deny, but he confines himself here, quite 

justifiably rejecting omniscience, to a 

specifically “literary history.’’) The title 

itself, on further consideration, yields a 

deeper than the obvious meaning; it is 

not the flower only, but the very act of 
flowering he would set before his readers’ 


eyes, and he seeks to do so by an extra- 
ordinarily vivid re-creation, almost novel- 
istic in its intimacy of detail, of the 
physical and mental life of his chosen 
place and time, as represented in and by 
those outstanding figures who created or 
carried forward the traditions and cur- 
rents of thought giving it its identity. 

The narrative opens brilliantly—it is, 
though, seldom other than brilliant, even 
to dazzling-point, every page bright with 
keen, clear, colourful pictures—upon the 
Boston of 1815, proud, rising, already 
rich, its sons and its ships sailing to the 
world’s ends, and a new spirit of worldly 
tolerance, and of desire for universal 
learning, for scholarship, spreading thence, 
as from Harvard College at nearby Cam- 
bridge, slowly throughout New England, 
sending students like Ticknor and Everett 
and poets like the young Longfellow 
abroad, to return as teachers of a wider, 
intenser culture. Actually all this occupies 
nearly two hundred pages of concentrated 
descriptive writing, incisive pen-pictures 
of the most various places and people, 
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-thumb-nail sketches some of them, others 
full-length, as the complete chapter, 
finally impressive and immediately en- 

gaging, on the semi-blind Prescott’s 
laborious compilation of his Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, the first master- 
work of the period. The scene by now is 
set, the stream flowing, and the greater 
figures begin to appear—Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Thoreau, Whittier, Holmes, each 
—however transcendental his philosophy 
—living his daily life, grouped about by 
his circle. Boston and Harvard, with 
presently Concord added, these remain 
the vital centres right to the Civil War, 
after which the spirit seemed somehow 
lost, withdrawn, exorcised perhaps by a 
reality too grim, too vast. 

The war was, though, an accelerating 
cause only, nipping untimely a blossom 
whose withering was apparently inevit- 
able. For, Mr. Brooks suggests in his few 
closing pages of interpretation (without 
committing himself to any wider applica- 
tions of the theory), the process followed 
in detail the exact pattern of the Spen- 
glerian “‘culture-cycle’—-an homogeneous 
people close to the soil, unselfconscious and 
artless, developing thought and art ten- 
tatively about a fertilizing “‘culture-city,”’ 
in this case Boston with Cambridge and 
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Concord as “‘suburbs,” rising to a summer 
of full creative flowering, and then, with 
progressive detachment from the invig- 
orating earth, becoming over-selfconscious, 
over-subtle, and ending in doubt, division, 
and increasing sterility. 

Mr. Brooks never attempts to force any 
such view upon his material. In fact, if 
his book has a major fault it is that he 
inclines to let it be too wholly descriptive ; 
and of the men (and women) before their 
work, the full significance of their ideas 
being embedded and left implicit in their 
personal portraits rather than directly 
stated and examined. Nevertheless one 
conceives that view to have played its 
part in moulding his material and deciding 
his selection, and to have given him, too, 
that objectivity of vision whose fruit is an 
unusual sympathy with the figures with 
whom he has to deal, an ability, impera- 
tive for the true historian, to assess them 
by the values of their rather than of our 
own times. Always finely and often beauti- 
fully written, it is a notable and a noble 
achievement, taking a place at once 


among the outstanding works in its kind 
(though it is too individual to be like any 
other) and establishing henceforward a 
new standard for future literary his- 
torians. 
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OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
By V. M. L. Scott 


BREAD AND WINE. By Ignazio Silone. 

Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The appearance of Bread and Wine (in an 
admirable translation by Gwenda David 
and Eric Mosbacher) confirms the opinion 
created by its author’s previous work, 
Fontamara, that Signor Ignazio Silone is 
the most important of the writers whom 
the struggle against Fascism has produced. 
Here is a novelist who has been so much 
moved by the assault on the freedom of the 
human spirit that, disdaining propaganda, 
he has been able to convey the brutality 
and grossness of the Fascist attitude by 
the objective methods of the creative 
artist. 

Set, like its predecessor, in the primitive 
villages of Southern Italy, the present 
novel describes with savage irony the 
impact of Fascism on a rural community 
and the struggle in the mind of a revolu- 
tionary to preserve his spiritual indepen- 
dence within the confines of party disci- 
pline. ‘‘Alas for all professions the ultimate 
aim of which is the salvation of the 
world!” reflects Pietro Spina, the Socialist, 
who saw clearly that the attempt to 
organize a generous impulse into a political 
creed might betray the Socialist religion 
just as the dogmatic rationalism of St. 
Paul sowed the seeds of decay in the 
Christian Church. 

Spina returns from exile because he 
feels an urgent need to re-establish con- 
tact with the humble people whose cause 
he has espoused. Disguised as a priest, 
Don Paolo, he stays in the village of 
Pietrasecca, where he soon becomes con- 
vinced of the futility of counter-propa- 
ganda. Fascism is a fact, and the peasants 
are only interested in facts; they are not 
accessible to ideas. The difficulty of com- 
munication is his major problem. One of 
the most moving passages describes the 
meeting of Spina, after a long search for 
a disciple, with a young peasant who has 
an expression of great intelligence in his 


eyes. He goes home with him and begins 
to talk of Socialism. Gradually it dawns 
upon him that the man is deaf and dumb. 


The two men remained seated at the 
threshold of the hovel, alone; the one with 
the gift of speech was silent now too. Every 
now and then the two looked at each other 
and smiled. Day had faded into evening, 
and now night came and evening went. Don 
Paolo coughed once or twice. The deaf-mute 
got up, fetched the blanket that covered his 
straw mattress, and carefully put it round 
his guest’s shoulders. Then Don Paolo 
remembered that this man would have to 
get up early in the morning and go to work, 
so he got up, shook hands with him, and 
bade him good night. 


The period is the eve of the Abyssinian 
invasion. The people assemble from the 
neighbouring villages in the little country 
town to hear the declaration of war. It is 
an unforgettable scene. ‘“The lame came 
from the quarries, the blind from the 
smelting furnaces, the bent and halting 
from the fields.’ At first they are in- 
different, resigned. But the loud-speaker, 
the witch-doctor, trumpets forth; flags are 
waved; the bells ring; booming waves of 
sound fill the air. Soon the great audience 
is swaying to and fro calling upon the 
Leader, the Saviour, the Great One whose 
name they dare not mention on ordinary 
days. No words have penetrated to their 
minds. There has been no argument. It 
is a triumph for the Black Magic of 
modern times. 

The Church, too, has been corrupted. 
Everywhere Spina finds priests ready to 
compromise with authority. Even Cristina, 
the saintly young woman who means to 
become a nun, sees nothing wrong in her 
father’s refusal to sell land on high ground 
to the peasants whose riverside homes are 
periodically destroyed by flood. “‘Life is 
like that,” she says. It is the hypocrisy of 
the organized Church. 

What is so admirable is Silone’s refusal 
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to sentimentalize his peasants. They are 
shown as stupid, dishonest, dirty, and 
gross. With infinite humour and com- 
passion, he reveals their simplicity and 
their imperviousness to reason. They are 
disturbed when they are told that England 
is against them. “‘Queen Victoria is rich, 
very rich,’ says one of them. “If she 
opposes us, things will go badly with us.” 
Spina concludes that propaganda can only 
be effected by example. Those who would 
convert the peasants must dwell in the 
villages, living the lives of free, truthful, 
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and uncompromising men, dying, if neces- 
sary, for their behaviour. In him, Silone 
has drawn the portrait of a modern 
saint. 

As well as his remarkable gift of analysis, 
Silone possesses great evocative power. 
The death of Cristina, alone on the 
mountain, surrounded by wolves, which 
might so easily have been melodramatic; 
the assembly of the peasants; the argu- 
ments in the village inn, are all superbly 
described. Thisis anintellectual,a humane, 
and a profoundly moving book. 


THE DRAMA OF PETER THE GREAT 
By R. W. Seton-Watson 


PETER THE GREAT. By Alexei Tolstoi. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


It can hardly be a mere accident that in a 
rapidly evolving Russia the wheel of taste 
and criticism is at last turning away from 
the somewhat morbid psychology of the 
present, and back to a historic past which 
is full of superb propagandist possibilities. 
It is only logical that Alexei Tolstoi, who 
to-day appears to stand head and shoulders 
above all other historical novelists in the 
Soviet Union, should have been attracted 
to the titanic figure of Peter the Great, 
and that the parallels and contrasts be- 
tween that ruthless age of change and 
upheaval and our own ‘no less ruthless 
and catastrophic age should make a very 
wide appeal. It may well be that Tolstoi, 
as he writes, has his eye upon the reactions 
of his own contemporaries under Soviet 
rule: or it may be that, as with his greater 
namesake in War and Peace, an inspiring 
subject grasps him and carries him along. 
The two are in no way incompatible. In 
any case he has produced a narrative 
whose effect is that of an ever-moving 
searchlight, piercing the dark corners of 
the past and leaving upon the reader’s 
mind a whole series of vivid impressions 
which will not be easily effaced. I cannot 


judge of the accuracy of the translation: I 
can only say that it is full of motion, of 
terse and telling phrases, and does not, as 
sO many translations do, leave the reader 
wrestling with some piece of pedantry or 
clumsiness or trying to recapture some lost 
flavour of the original. 

The publisher’s puff, for some mys- 
terious reason, presents the book as a 
“biography’’: in reality, it is a novel, full 
of colour and pageantry, using many 
sources, home and foreign, so skilfully that 
the reader need not notice it, but also 
using with extraordinary skill all the 
tricks of the cinematograph, in order to 
concentrate light and shadow alike upon 
the central figure of Peter Romanov. So 
far from covering his whole career, it ends 
with the capture of Schliisselburg, in 1702, 
and leaves still untold the whole story of 
Petersburg and Poltava, of the new capita] 
and the new culture, of the downfall of 
Charles of Sweden and the Cossack Het- 
man, of Peter’s failure against the Turks, 
and of his grisly quarrel with the young 
Alexis: and it remains to be seen whether 
Tolstoi will measure himself with Merezh- 
kovsky and retell it all from his own very 
different angle. 

Here at any rate we are given the pre- 
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carious and neglected youth of Peter, in 
constant danger from his ambitious sister 
Sophia (to whom all too scant justice is 
done) and getting no help from his feck- 
less mother Natalia, with her fear of 
portents and her dreams about unicorns. 
The Kremlin is depicted as “more like a 
warehouse than anything else,” and the 
Russians as “‘lazy, living like bears behind 
their strong gates and high fences.’? We 
hear Sophia’s lover, Prince Golitsin, airing 
his plans for a great future, but quite 
incapable of even beginning to put them 
into practice, and lamenting that “we 
live among monsters.”” And meanwhile, 
“the wolfling’’ grows to his seven feet of 
manhood; at first he is left with ‘“‘a dozen 
overgrown boys playing at soldiers and a 
wooden cannon loaded with turnips,’’ and 
the boyars watch with horror the sacred 
person of the young Tsar, “in German 
knickers and a dusty shirt, running along 
a board trundling a wheelbarrow.” 

The first half of the book has two land- 
marks—the fall of Sophia, and the final 
destruction of the mutinous Streltsi regi- 
ments after Peter’s return from his foreign 
travels. It is the period in which “‘the 
Western infection had penetrated the 
drowsiness of Russia’s life,’ when new 
favourites, low-born shopkeepers, and 
foreign traders surrounded the Tsar, and 
the boyars, selfish and short-sighted, only 
saw their country heading for the abyss of 
Antichrist. ‘“The land that for a thousand 
years had been trodden by birchbark shoes 
and scratched with wooden ploughs, was 
now littered with the ashes of burnt villages 
and nameless graves—it was savage, miser- 
able.”? Peter is more and more attracted 
by the German Quarter, and his friendship 
with the insinuating Lefort is vividly de- 
picted. It was “as if Lefort was taking a 
light into the labyrinth of Peter’s eager, 
wild, unbridled mind.” And then, in clean 
and peaceful Holland, Peter talks with his 
flashy and cynical favourite Alexander 
Menshikov. ‘Just listen—even the dogs 
here bark without any ferocity. It’s Para- 
dise . . . wait a bit, Alexander. When I get 
back, I'll knock the breath out of Mos- 
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cow!” “That’s the only way,”’ echoes the 
favourite. 

“‘We’ve no time to wait for you to teach 
yourselves,” Peter tells the Moscow mer- 
chants. “It’s necessary to force the pig’s 
snout into the trough.”’ And later on, at 
one of the petty German Courts, clenching 
his fists at the gaucherie of which the 
cultured Electress Sophia and her daugh- 
ter make him only too conscious, he pours 
out his soul for one brief moment. 


I love the sea, and I love fireworks. I know 
fourteen trades, but none thoroughly, and 
that’s why I have come here. And when they 
say I love cruelty and blood, they lie. I am not 
cruel. But it drives anyone mad to live with our 
people in Moscow. In Russia everything must 
be smashed and rebuilt. And our people are so 
obstinate that they’1l let themselves be whipped 
to the bone. 


In these and a score of other scenes the 
real Peter lives before us. It may be that 
no one save a Russian can do justice to 
his intense, restless, da@monic, unbalanced 
spirit. Certainly Tolstoi’s Peter is emphati- 
cally alive, and so is the barbaric Russia 
which he is bent upon transforming before 
his impatient eyes—with all the accumu- 
lated skill of foreign shipwright or strate- 
gist or thinker, but also with the knout, 
the lash, and the torture-chamber, of which 
we hear ad nauseam, but which are an 
essential part of the picture. For sheer 
grotesque horror it is hard to equal the 
description of the Dissenters driven to an 
ecstasy of self-immolation and burning 
the church and all its occupants rather 
than admit the soldiers of Antichrist. It 
was only to be expected that the Church 
as a whole should be depicted unfairly 
and without sympathy, just as Charles of 
Sweden and Augustus of Poland are in 
the merest outline (and scarcely in due 
proportion) beside the central giant figure. 
But many of the minor characters—the 
sleek upstart Brovkin, the boyars round 
Sophia, the impudent Menshikov, Anna 
Mons, Lefort on his death-bed—are 
painted with a sure touch and are true to 
type: and the general effect is masterly. 
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By P. P. Howe 


KEATS’S PUBLISHER: A MEMOIR 
OF JOHN TAYLOR (1781-1864). By 
Edmund Blunden. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


Quoting Carlyle on his title-page, possibly ~ 


in self-defence, Mr. Blunden here gives us 
a “History of Booksellers”? which, accord- 
ing to the sage, is worth “ten ordinary 
histories of kings and courtiers.”’ It might 
be added that it depends on the book- 
sellers, or not so much upon the book- 
sellers as upon the authors they published. 
The short-lived firm of Taylor and Hessey 
here steps firmly into the overdue lime- 
light. Keats, Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
De Quincey, Clare, Darley, Hood, Rey- 
nolds, H. F. Cary, Allan Cunningham, 
and Carlyle himself—this is no bad fishing 
out of the general pool in which the 
Murrays, the Longmans, and the Con- 
stables, to say nothing of the Colburns and 
Hurst and Robinsons who, or whose 
descendants, are with us no longer, hung 
more numerous lines decorated with more 
attractive bait. Apart:from the limitation 
of their capital resources, the next most 
striking feature of the achievement of 
John Taylor and James Augustus Hessey 
is the shortness of the period during which 
they functioned at their characteristic best. 
Starting in 1806 they followed a course 
of conscientious carefulness, venturing 
for themselves upon nothing much more 
daring than the Practical Hints to Young 
Females of Mrs. Taylor of Ongar, until in 
1817 they took over Keats’s just published 
Poems from the Ollier brothers. Explain 
it how you will, the imprint of Taylor and 
Hessey is for the next eight years, until 
the separation of the partners in 1825, the 
most distinguished (in the eyes of posterity 
at least) in English publishing of its date. 

Mr. Blunden, as we should expect, 
settles down with contentment to the 
investigation of this literary mystery. In 
the biographies of Keats, of Lamb, and of 
Hazlitt, as well as of minor figures in the 
circle like Clare, Darley, and Cary, the 
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affairs of Taylor and Hessey and of the 
London Magazine have, as he says, already 
received a noteworthy share of incidental 
illumination. But with the aid of the 
personal papers of the senior partner, 
placed at his disposal before their recent 
dispersal in the auction room, he is able 
to tell a consecutive story for the first 
time, and no one by predilection or by 
previous concern with some of the prin- 
cipals is better fitted to do so. His chapters 
deal in turn with Keats, with Clare, with 
the short and brilliant career of the London 
Magazine under the Taylor and Hessey 
imprint, and with those various personalia 
and tribulations of the publisher’s life 
which may properly come under the 
heading of ‘“‘that problem, the author.” 
It only remains for him to sketch by way 
of epilogue the decline of John Taylor 
from the great days of 1817-25 into the 
humdrum respectability of Taylor and 
Walton, and finally of Taylor, Walton, 
and Maberley, booksellers to the newly 
established University of London. 
Regarded as a publisher, it is clear that 
Taylor suffered from a divided aim—the 
Constables and Murrays of the profession 
do not themselves write books, and 
Taylor’s list—from his discovery cf the 
authorship of Junius to works on currency 
reform—is a formidable one. He also 
emerges as a somewhat reluctant pioneer, 
standing upon punctilio as in the well- 
known difference with Lamb, occasionally 
stiff where he should be pliable, and, 
although a mentor as well as friend to 
Keats and Clare, lacking in a spirit of 
thick-and-thin partisanship where others 
of his authors were concerned. Hessey - 
appears the more human and companion- 
able figure, and, although nominally rele- 
gated to the counting-house, provided, it 
is evident, a valuable cement. In the 
background there is the still enigmatic 
figure of Woodhouse, whose transcripts of 
Keats’s letters and De Quincey’s con- 
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versation are so valuable to us, and whose 
“readership” may provide the key to one 
more publishing reputation, although Mr. 
Blunden does not go so far as to suggest 
this. His book is full of good reading as 
well as of valuable factual data, and, 
personally, I have only two quarrels with 
it. He should not say, as he does say, that 
“For all ordinary purposes, . only the 
London of Taylor and Hessey, 1821-24, 
counts’—it is true that he is thinking of 
its subsequent history, but his account of 
the magazine in general fails to do justice 
to the fact that it was taken over from 
its founder, John Scott, with its design 
and most of its famous contributors com- 
plete, leaving Taylor in his editorial 
capacity nothing to do but run it, which 
he did not do (by general agreement of 
his contemporaries) with conspicuous suc- 
cess. And the letter which he prints on 
page 148 is not Hazlitt’s, by any test of 
internal or external evidence, and there- 
fore could not possibly “‘appear to be in 
his hand.” The justifiable reprimand here 
seems to be Hamlet’s: “I know not 
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‘appears’. 


THE AGAMEMNON 


THE AGAMEMNON’ OF AESCHY- 
LUS. Translated by Louis MacNeice. 
Faber and Faber. 5s. 

The first thing to be said about this 

translation is that it was made for the 

modern stage; it is difficult, however, to 
judge from cold print the dramatic 
effectiveness of a play, so my criticisms 
must be mainly literary. First, Mr. Mac- 
Neice has substituted for the highly 
wrought patterns and the highly concen- 
trated diction of the choruses a looser, 
more conversational idiom: this he 
achieves successfully, I think, without 
emasculating the sense or creating an 
effect of cumbrousness; at the same time, 

a certain degree of poetic intensity is lost 

in the process. Second, his use of specifi- 

cally modern words is so sparing as at 
times to seem precious. I like ‘“‘Beacon 
forwarding beacon, despatch-riders of fire,” 
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for instance, but I am doubtful about 
“The shining Masters riveted (éj17pé 7ovtas ) 
in the sky’’; and I dislike ““My age can 
still Be galvanized to breathe the strength 
of song,’ and ‘‘. . . Jettison part of the 
cargo With the derrick of due proportion.” 

Third, the translator’s admirable inten- 
tion to base his style on contemporary 
idiom produces an occasional vulgariza- 
tion, such as ‘‘Silence is my stock prescrip- 
tion,’ or “The sight contributes An 
appetiser to my own bed’s pleasure”’ ; 
again, the famous 6updatwv 8’ év aynviats 
passage suffers from a lapse of taste that 
allowed Mr. MacNeice to render éppec 
tao >Adpodira by “All their appeal is 
departed,”’ with its unfortunate—if accu- 
rate—suggestion of the term “‘sex-appeal.”’ 

But these are small flaws in a translation 
of great nobility and originality. Mr. 
MacNeice’s version is superbly “‘all of a 
piece.” .Heé* is seen at) hus sbest mete 
dialogue, and in the narrative passages, 
particularly the Herald’s description of 
the storm and the hardships of the Greek 
army. Once or twice, too, he brings out 
the emotional sense of a passage with a 
transposition of emphasis that reveals his 
own striking poetic powers, as— 


Into my heart runs back the blood, 

Yellow as when for men by the spear fallen 

The blood ebbs out with the rays of the 
setting life, 

And death strides quickly. 


Finally—and this is perhaps the most 
remarkable part of his achievement—he 
has succeeded, by a subtle turn of phrase 
here and there, in relating this drama of 
primitive blood-feud to a contemporary 
conflict. The theme of violence breeding 
violence is given a dramatic force and a 
universal moral significance that make 
The Agamemnon quite simply a ‘‘problem 
play” for a twentieth-century audience. 
It is the emphasis he contrives to lay on 
this problem, without any doctrinaire 
twisting of the original, which justifies 
Mr. MacNeice’s hope that ‘‘the play 
emerges as a play and not as a museum 
piece.”’ C. Day Lewis 
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RILKE’S “SONNETS TO 
ORPHEUS” 


SONNETS TO ORPHEUS. By Rainer 
Maria Rilke. The German Text, with 
an English Translation, Introduction, 
and Notes by J. B. Leishman. The 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Leishman continues an important 
work in making Rilke accessible to Eng- 
lish readers with no German. In this case 
the original text is given; the Sonnets 
are, ultimately, untranslatable, but Mr. 
4eishman’s versions come well out of 
the test. 

The Sonnets to Orpheus were produced 
in 1922; “the whole first part,’’ Rilke says 
in a letter, “‘was written down in a single 
breathless attention, between the 2nd and 
the 5th of February, 1922, without one 
word’s being in doubt or requiring to be 
altered.’ He had been profoundly moved 
by the illness and death of a young girl, 
who at the very time of leaving life seemed 
to be most fully within it; chance thrust 
the symbol of Orpheus on his attention; 
in the Sonnets two concepts—the concept 
of mortal life and death co-existing within 
a greater life, the concept of Orpheus 
returned from the shades, mediator be- 
tween living and dead—merged in a 
single idea, the idea of acceptance. 


Toten ist eine Gestalt unseres wandernden 
siravuennsa cee, + 

Rein ist im heiteren Geist, 

was an uns selber geschieht. 


(Killing is only a form of the sorrow we wander 
THO WYESMES Goo. 

The serener spirit finds pure 

Alj that can happen to us.) 


For Rilke acceptance is incumbent on us, 
since the individual is part of a scheme 
whose essence is continuity. ““We, local 
and ephemeral as we are, are not for one 
moment contented in the world of time 
nor confined within it; we keep on 
crossing over and over to our predeces- 
sors, to our descent, and to those who 
apparently come after us. . . . Transitori- 
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ness is everywhere plunging into a deep 
being.”” Rilke is preoccupied with death 
because for him it is a part of life, as life 
is of death. 

His importance as an influence in con- 
temporary literature needs no emphasis; 
the obsession with death-in-life is one of 
the most obvious symptoms of the modern 
psychological malaise ; and as Mr. Stephen 
Spender has pointed out, there is a con- 
nection between Rilke’s idea of continuity 
and tradition and that even of a writer 
as remote from him as Mr. Auden. But 
Rilke’s importance is intrinsic: the impor- 
tance of a major artist. Mr. Leishman’s 
introduction and notes express this clearly, 
directly, and without idolatry. 

Dirys PowELL 
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THE WIFE OF LYNN 
By Charles Davy 


THE BOOK OF MARGERY KEMPE. 
A Modern Version by W. Butler- 
Bowdon. With an Introduction by 
R. W. Chambers. Cafe. tos. 6d. 

Margery Kempe has been known hither- 
to only through a devotional fragment 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1501. 
She was thought to have been, perhaps, 
an anchoress, like her contemporary, 
Julian of Norwich. Now the whole text 
of her book, from which Wynkyn de 
Worde drew his fragment, has been 
found. Margery, it turns out, was the 
wife of a prosperous citizen of fifteenth- 
century Lynn, the mother of fourteen 
children, a tremendous traveller, and 
altogether a woman of astonishing vitality, 
driven to obey insistent mystical revela- 
tions which made her something of a 
plague to her neighbours and frequently 
got her into trouble with the Church. 
Her book, as Professor Chambers says 
in his Introduction, has special in- 
terest for scholars as the earliest extant 
biography written in the English ver- 
nacular: “‘We shall find nothing with 
which we can compare it, even remotely, 
till, some four generations later, we reach 
the middle of the Tudor period.’’ To the 
ordinary reader it offers many vivid pic- 
tures of daily life in the Middle Ages—of 
Margery’s unlucky business enterprises, 
her wrestlings with her husband (whom 
she persuaded at last to take a vow of 
chastity in return for her payment of his 
debts) ; her journeys to Palestine, Rome, 
and Germany; her visits to bishops and 
archbishops; her arrests and trials (she 
was twice threatened with burning at the 
stake) on suspicion of Lollardism. The 
Lollards were treated harshly; but there 
is point in Professor Chambers’s reminder 
that Wyclif ‘“‘came to disapprove of all 
learning save that of the Scriptures, and 
would have disendowed, which I think 
means destroyed, the Universities.” 


Margery was no Lollard, but she was 
an intense individualist; nothing could 
stop her from obeying her inner voices and 
speaking her mind to high and low. Her 
revelations are mostly on the level of 
emotional phantasy, but occasionally a 
different note breaks through, when 
Margery forgets herself, and her own 
fervours, in the stillness of prayer. 

The greater mystics are more objective 
towards themselves than Margery ever 
was; she seems to have been at the mercy 
of a torrent of emotion which poured 
through her, breaking out constantly in 
‘roaring’? and loud weeping which de- 
prived her of travelling companions, some 
of them in Italy saying they would not 
go farther with her for a hundred pounds, 
and on account of which ‘“‘suffered she 
much despite and much reproof.’’ But 
Margery was never at a loss for long; she 
had plenty of shrewdness and a lively 
tongue, used freely in her spirited inter- 
views with the most exalted clerical 
dignitaries. Her story is full of movement 
and variety, of visions and racy conversa- 
tions and travel scenes inextricably mixed 
up; and it is this abounding energy 
which gives her book its peculiar zest, 
makes it both a _ personal document, 
naively sincere, and a pageant of medi- 
eval society. Nothing daunted Margery’s 
courage ; she was an old woman when she 
set out for Danzig to visit her son’s widow, 
and returned “‘with great labours’? by 
way of Calais to Dover. Alone, ‘‘for she 
could get no fellow to her ease,’’ she ‘‘took 
her way Canterbury-ward,”’ and so on to 
London, where she “‘spoke boldly and 
mightily wheresoever she went . . . against 
swearers, banners, liars, and such other 
vicious people, against the pompous array, 
both of men and women. Her 
speaking profited right much in many 
persons.” 
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OF PALESTINE 


By Kenneth Williams 


PALESTINE ON THE EVE. By Ladislas 

Farago. Putnam. ios. 6d. 

It is extraordinarily difficult to get an 
impartial presentation of the problem of 
Palestine, so emotionalized and distorted 
have the issues become. The author of 
this book, however, gets very near to it, 
and his extremely vivid picture of present 
conditions in the Holy Land will enable 
the unspecialized reader to understand 
more than he might after perusing many 
volumes of one-sided propaganda. 

Mr. Farago, who in the recent (or 
present) Abyssinian war had already seen 
how. the idealist may become the idyllist 
even when ugly facts are concerned, went 
to Palestine for a two months’ stay this 
summer formidably equipped for his task 
of investigation. For he, a Hungarian 
journalist, knew nothing of the Palestine 
problem. Of sympathy either for Arab or 
Zionist he had none; nor was he, as an 
English journalist might have _ been, 
weighed down with preconceived notions 
on Imperialism. The result is that he has 
written a clear-headed, honest, if inaccu- 
rate book. It is a contribution, even if, 
though the latest, it is not the last word. 

Quite early he penetrated beyond the 
screen of official propaganda; for, in 
Beyrout, he met an agency which was 
making a fortune by illegally smuggling 
Jews into Palestine. He gained further 
light upon the mentality of the Palestine 
peoples when he was told, apropos of the 
suggestion that doctors should determine 
the real age of smugglers by examining 
their bones: “If the doctor is an Arab 
then he will affirm that the youth is well 
over sixteen; if the doctor is a Jew, then 
we Shall get a different opinion.” 

On he went to interview members of 
the Jewish Agency, who never weary of 
entertaining their guests, and eminent 
Arabs, whose views are gaily depicted, to 
visit Tel Aviv, whose “‘guttersnipes” and 


poverty-stricken classes appalled him, 
Jewish colonies, and Arab villages; and, 
finally, to speed over the Jordan for a 
hasty visit to Amman, the capital of the 
Arab Amirate. 

The narrative is highly readable, not so 
much because it contains anything new 
or anything particularly stimulating, but 
rather because, seeing that it is written 
by a representative of none of the three 
parties primarily involved in the Palestine 
tragedy, the Holy Land is described from 
a new “angle.” Mr. Farago’s publishers 
claim that he left the country in the same 
state of mind as he entered it—Jlacking 
sympathy with both Jew and Arab; but 
certain of his obiter dicta, which surely will 
annoy the Zionists and cause the British 
to smile tolerantly at his omniscience, may 
make the close reader disagree. 

He says, for example, that the Jews are 
fools to wear little clothing—“‘the nervous- 
ness of the Jews is in many cases due to 
the fact that they are suffering either from 
some tropical frenzy or sunstroke.’’ But 
there are very many nervous Jews in 
Palestine who habitually wear as much 
clothing as he did. Of the “labyrinth” of 
Jewish organizations in Palestine he says: 
“The work performed in the Jewish 
Agency (in Jerusalem) was being repeated 
by the other organizations but not 
furthered.”’ But could he not realize that 
diversity is as much an element of the 
Jewish character as uniformity? And if he 
found anything like “‘about 25 per cent” 
of the Jews on the land, he discovered 
something of which Jewish apologists 
would be very proud. This percentage, 
however, is sadly exaggerated. 

The author ought to go again to 
Palestine, and particularly to Trans- 
Jordan, to correct his mistakes and _ to 
revise his opinions. He would then, if 
freshness be not the essence of his inspira- 
tion, write a very good book indeed. 
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IN ITALIAN AFRICA 
By Colonel Lionel James 


DESERT ENCOUNTER. An adven- 
turous Journey through Italian Africa. 
By Knud Holmboe. Harrap. gs. 

This is the story of an interesting journey 

by motor-car through the Mahomedan 

countries of the North African littoral. 

The author, Knud Holmboe, 

adventurous and 

hardy young Dane, 
after considerable 

Experiences in 

Morocco, Persia, 

and Asia Minor, 

was so influenced by 

Orientalism that he 

embraced the Mos- 

bem: faith.. This 
change served him 
well, for as a prose- 
lyte wearing native 
dress he was toler- 
ated by the Bedouin 
of Cyrenaica and 

Tripolitania, who 

at the period in the 

Italian occupation 

of these territories, 

of which the book 
treats, were killing 
all Europeans at 
sight. Alas! the fact 
that Knud Holmboe 
professed Moslem- 
ism did not serve as 

a permanent shield. This gallant young 

adventurer was killed later by desert 

Arabs, but this tragedy is not part of 

the present story. 

It is, in the main, a picture, well told, 
of the Italian method of colonization, 
with a resolute primitive population fight- 
ing in hopeless desperation against a 
‘“‘Jagganaut”’ that, in the opinion of the 
author, was aiming at their extermination. 
The fact that the General Graziani, who 
is now engaged in the pacification of 
Abyssinia, was directing the Italian 
occupation of Cyrenaica, at the time 


a very 
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of which Knud Holmboe writes, lends 
a special emphasis to the author’s 
commentaries. 

The book as a whole is a bitter indict- 
ment of Italian Fascism as the author 
saw it applied to the subjugation of the 
Arab populations in Libya. Leaving this 
politicalangleaside, 
there is a very 
human interest 
attaching to this 
quixotic desert pil- 
grimage, with all its 
tribulations of an 
ill-equipped motor- 
car. The descrip- 
tions of localities, 
native life, odd 
marabouts met on 
the road, and the 
quaint personalities 
in Arab coffee- 
shops, tcgether with 
the conversations 
that the author had 
wali, whee laine, 
make good, and 
often enthralling, 
reading. 

Of all the many 
adventures, the one 
which stands out 
with prominence is 
the almost fatal 
episode in the Libyan desert. The author 
and his American companion were lost, and 
reduced almost to the last extremity by 
thirst in this desert. This is a dramatic 
story, told with restraint, convincing local 
colour, and much depth of feeling. In his 
description of such a desperate and tense 
situation Knud Holmboe excels. 

The reader should make some allow- 
ances for the author’s prejudices in the 
favour of his co-religionists; but he will 
have to admit that the divergence is 
very wide between British and Italian 
philosophy. 


“PURE 2 PORTIS 


BRIGHT FEATHER FADING. By Lilian 
Bowes Lyon. Cape. 5s. 
Miss Bowes Lyon’s second book of verse 
displays a maturing sensibility, and a 
growing command of her medium. She 
is a lyrical poet whose work is infused by 
a passionate inquiry. We may find disso- 
nance instead of rhyme, yet she is musical 
without ever being enervating ; she has a 
of form that is strict in the best 
sense—that it evolves from an _ inner 
necessity. Her imagery, too, is extremely 
individual; one is occasionally aware of 
strain, but at its best it continually shocks 
and surprises us into delighted acceptance. 
These poems do not lend themselves to 
quotation—they are very closely knit; 
sometimes they are too consciously welded ; 
in her eagerness to charge her material to 
the fullest extent, she can still tie herself 
into mental knots; at her worst she is 
capable of inversions that are confusing, 
of telescoped syntax that obscures her 


sense 
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meaning. But on the whole she has 
developed an exquisite clarity, notably in 
the sonnets, and the nature poems which 
spring from a rare feeling for the earth. 
She is not, however, merely descriptive, 
she looks beyond appearances, and a tree 
or a hedgerow assumes a highly organized 
significance. 

She has the poetical vision which is not 
unlike that of the mystic, the power to 
crystallize*an adventure of the spirit in 
search of the unchanging; in such pieces 
as Messenger World, Men Climbing, and the 
title-poem the theme is overtly stated, in 
others it is implied. Yet she is aware that 
the moments of illumination cannot be 
sustained—the climbers do not attain their 
objective, earth steals back the vagrant 
bird, the bright feather fades. Though a 
note of frustration runs through her work, 
though the idea of death, the ultimate 
frustration, is ever present, she can resolve, 
at “‘love’s centre,”’ the experience of suffer- 
ing into a new wisdom. Miss Bowes Lyon 
creates, with considerable felicity, a world 
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where imaginative values still hold; at a 
time when, under the compulsion of 
dialectic materialism, our art tends to 
become more and more ‘‘functional,’’ she 
goes on writing “‘pure’’ poetry; to use her 
own words—she dares to comprehend 


earth’s tangled whole. 
Partners: 
SIR JOHN SQUIRE; J, F. St. B. BARCLAY 
(M.A.Cantab) 
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Representatives throughout the world 
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De INGE S ANTHOLOGY 


FREEDOM, LOVE, AND TRUTH. By 
W. R. Inge. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
The late Dean of St. Paul’s is probably 
one of the most widely read, as he is 
certainly one of the most learned, men of 
our age. An anthology of his own com- 
pilation is, therefore, likely to be a com- 
prehensive body of thought and utterance ; 
and when such an anthology is about the 
Christian life, on which Dr. Inge is a 
specialist, the work is of considerable 
importance. Such mystics as Ruysbroek, 
Julian of Norwich, and even Suso, are 
brought into its service; such thinkers as  Femamaomenesoraeereeecereeeneenseceencoreesseono reine 


BOOKS, BEA YS: 
SHORT 5 TORIES; 
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Telephone: Telegrams: Cables: 
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Augustine, Jeremy Taylor, Bishop An- 
drewes, and Baron von Htigel; and such 
poets as Spenser, Crashaw, Wordsworth, 
and Alice Meynell. The whole of it forms 
a great compendium of thought and 
spiritual experience—while at times it 
reaches rare heights of literary beauty. 
The danger of such a book is, of course, 
-that it is likely to be scrappy—without any 
unifying principle; but Dr. Inge’s an- 
tho'ogy escapes this accusation if we are 
willing to regard the whole thing as a 
symphony—in which many ages and 
climes make their contribution to one 
harmony of thought. The necessity of 
religion—God, Jesus Christ, the fruit of 
the spirit, the inner life, and the funda- 
mental truths of religion—all find their 
places in it; and the only omission one 
really regrets is that of the Eastern half 
of the world. The modern world is repre- 
sented by J. S. Haldane, Kipling, Julian 
Grenfell, Laurence Housman and others. 
ASHLEY SAMPSON 
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A.D. 1439 and 1509. Price £2 net. 
(Post free, 40s. 10d.) 


ihe work now launched is a notable 
contribution to fundamental historical 
research and to the study of the origin 
and development of an institution by 
which more than by any other single 
force the political destinies of Great 
Britain have been shaped. 


Orders for copies and for the Prospectus 
(post free) should be sent to 
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MR. MASEFIELD’S NEW 
NOVEL 


EGGS AND BAKER, or, THE DAYS 
OF TRIAL. By John Masefield. Hezne- 
mann. 78. 6d. 

Mr. Masefield’s new novel, written with- 
out any division into chapters, is ex- 
tremely readable, having an interesting 
story with at least two admirably drawn 
characters. They are Robert Mansell, the 
village baker, whose trade helps to give 
the book its unnecessarily whimsical title, 
and Adolf Engels, the selfish and insincere 
Radical agitator, whom Robert so mis- 
guidedly admires. Both are types familiar 
in the humbler ranks of politics, and 
Mr. Masefield has made a touching and 
sympathetic figure of the baker—devout, 
unworldly, generous, moved to angry 
eloquence by social injustice, and exas- 
peratingly incapable of understanding and 
conciliating other people. 

The action takes place in the seventies of 
the last century, and 
centresround the mur- 
der of a gamekeeper. 
It is a _ peculiarly 
brutal murder, but 
the ruffian responsible 
has been aided by a 
half-wit whom Man- 
sell knows, a product 
of the rural slums 
which the baker has 
been attacking in the 
local paper and at 
public meetings. He 
feels it his duty to 
organize the poor 
creature’s defence, 
and in so doing 
manages tooffend the 
whole village. His 
landlord gives him 
notice, his customers 
leave him. The baker 
is ruined, and that 
without doing any 
good to the one he is 
trying to help. Both 
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prisoners are found guilty, and, as a pro- 
test against what he regards as the 
murder of a lunatic, the baker, over- 
wrought by the long trial, throws two 
eggs at the judge—and goes to prison for 
contempt of court. 

A large part of the book is taken up 
with an excellent and detailed description 
of the trial, and of the fluctuation of 
feeling as the various witnesses appear, 
an attempted alibi breaks down, the 
counsel address the jury, and so on. 
One’s only doubt is whether ‘‘the Magpie”’ 
is not too obviously mad to have been 
hanged even in those days—though pre- 
sumably Mr. Masefield has made sure of 
his facts here. 

The piling of misfortunes upon the 
baker, and his serenity under them, is 
very well done. But the sudden appear- 
ance of a rich aunt, almost on the last 
page, to save the situation, is not con- 
vincing. 


I. A. WriLiiAMs 
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The Final Struggle 


COUNTESS TOLSTOY’S DIARY FOR 1910. 

With extracts from Leo Tolstéy’s diary for the same period. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Aylmer Maude. “The tragedy of 
Tolst6y . . . is now for the first time fully disclosed. . . . It is 
the most moving and tragic book that I have read for very many 
years.’—Davipn Garnett in The New Statesman. I2s. 6d. 


The Religion of Wordsworth 


By A. D. MARTIN. A new inquiry into Wordsworth’s religious 
experience. It contains fresh suggestions on the underlying principle 
of his verse and offers a revaluation of his significance as a writer on 
public affairs. asad: 


The Nile: Life-Story of a River 


By EMIL LUDWIG. A complete and historical picture of the 
greatest of all rivers, the nucleus of the most ancient culture, and 
source of Egypt’s life. [//ustrated. 16s. 


~The Tale of Genji 


By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by Arruur Waxey. The 
most perfect of Christmas presents. “Knowledge of this book adds 
the same pleasure to life as knowledge of the works of Shakespeare 
or Proust.’ Resecca West in Daily Telegraph. De Luxe Omnibus 


Edition. 12S..0d. 


40, Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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AESOP DE LUXE 


AESOP’S FABLES, Translated by Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, Kt., with Plates and 
Decorations by Stephen Gooden. Harrap. 
g guineas, 


[IR ROGER 
L’>ESTRANGE 
has an unenviable 
reputation in the 
history of Press 
censorship as the 
official who sur- 
passed all others 
in making the 
lives of authors and printers uncomfort- 
able. But he has another title to fame. 
He undertook the task of translating 
Aesop’s Fables at a time when the literary 
language of the day was exactly suited 
for the kind of translation which, at a 
later date, seems just right for Aesop. 
L’Estrange was equal to the task, He 
has just the right simplicity, just the 
necessary dignity and solemnity, just so 
much oddness as is required. ““A cROw 
Invited a Dog to Joyn in a Sacrifice to 
Minerva. That will be to no Purpose (says 
the Dog). .. .” “A ceERTAIN Star-gazer 
had the Fortune, in the very height of 
his celestial Observations, to stumble into 
a Ditch; a sober fellow passing by, gave 
him a piece of wholesome Counsel.” 
“The Kingfisher is a Solitary Bird... .” 
So he begins. Mr. Belloc might begin 
like that; but not continually, and not 
seriously. 

Messrs. Harrap have been at pains to 
show us what modern printing, book- 
binding, and reproduction can do in this 
very beautiful piece of work. The text of 
the Seventh Corrected Edition printed in 
1724 has been followed, except that the 
short “‘s” has rightly replaced the longer 
form. All other archaisms, in spelling, 
punctuation, and the use of capitals, 
italics, etc., have been retained. The type 
used is Caslon Old Face, and the printing 
is the work of the Cambridge University 
Press. Stephen Gooden’s copper-plate en- 
gravings and decorations have been very 
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effectively and beautifully reproduced. 
The edition is limited to 525 numbered 
copies, of which 500 are for sale. 


A DRAMATISTS Die 


IDEAS AND PEOPLE. The Private Life 
of a Dramatist. By Clifford Bax. Lovat 
Dickson. 10s. 6d. 

All these essays, in which Mr. Clifford 
Bax records his memories, have the flavour 
of good after-dinner talk. Each pays the 
listener the compliment of dealing with 
some subject of general interest—it may 
be cricket or ‘New York, the General 
Strike, the spirit world, or Arnold Bennett 
—and each, while freshly illuminating the 
subject, adds to our appreciation of the 
speaker’s self. It is a singularly rich, broad 
self, delighting in the romantic possibilities 
of life and eager to extend them by pressing 
speculation as far as it will go. 

The philosophy that quietly impregnates 
these essays may be stated in two forms. 
Mr. Bax is firmly persuaded that nothing 
is mortal or terminable, and the strength 
of this conviction puts him into sympa- 
thetic contact with men like “AE.” and 
Gustav Holst, who could accept the 
Vedanta and believe in reincarnation and 
Karma. In the other form this attitude to 
life finds its most succinct expression in 
the assurance that no matter how thor- 
oughly we waste it or how dully we 
glance at it, it will be an amazing world 
to leave, “‘and perhaps to remember.” 
On this plane the philosophy produces 
one brilliant essay on the blindness with 
which most of us accept our surroundings, 
some charming reminiscences of great and 
little cricket, a game to which he fears 
the emancipation of women will soon put 
an end, and many character sketches of 
people, well known and obscure, whose 
merits Mr. Bax describes with warmth 
and whose frailties he remarks with twink- 
ling good humour. 


A. V. Cookman 
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THE LANCER RETURNS 


LANCER AT LARGE. By F. Yeats- 

Brown. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

Up till twelve months ago, the author of 
Bengal Lancer had not seen India for fifteen 
years. (Why did he return there?) Within 
a few hours of his arrival it seems to have 
reasserted its old sway, and its ability to 
draw from him, in the form of brilliant 
descriptive writing, the old response to its 
charm; within a few months he had 
covered great distances, observed changes, 
talked with many—especially among the 
Hindus—leaders of religious and political 
activity. His book is a record of the 
journeys, the conversations, the reflec- 
tions. (Does he write, as a lover talks, 
because he must?) 

The questions in parenthesis may strike 
readers of this notice as superfluous but, 
like a running and slightly obtrusive 
accompaniment, they will recur frequently 
to readers of the book. Those powers of 
description—-justly acclaimed, never fail- 
ing, equal to any demands made upon 
them—would not be so reliable, hardy, 
and flexible if allied to a mind less capable 
of projection. They dazzle us, not by 
brightness alone, but by the number and 
contrast of the lights they reflect. When he 
talks of a reformer, listens to a sage, or 
mingles with the untouchables, Major 
Yeats-Brown gives more than sympathy. 
He gives himself. He nearly joins all 
parties, he is converted, almost, to all 
creeds, he shares the hopes and_ the 
sufferings of men with whom he _ has 
nothing in common but his humanity. So 
many castes, creeds, programmes, religions, 
and races, and each of them—even the 
British—persuading the author of its 
essential rightness! His ‘sensitiveness is 
truly astonishing. It is also uncontrolled. 
What a reporter he would have made! 

But he has chosen to be an author of 
books, and a book must lead, or as dis- 
tinctly refuse to lead, in some direction, 
to some goal. He would have been wise 
to refuse. The problems of India are im- 
mense, innumerable, and perhaps in- 
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soluble, and no man need be ashamed 
of being daunted by them. Instead, the 
author, feeling that some verdict is ex- 
pected of him, steadies himself amid his 
sympathetic twitchings from side to side 
and offers proposals of a vague autocracy, 
of right men in the right places, of strong 
men who will get ‘‘something”’ done. 
Such suggestions are at once too much 
and not enough. They are best forgotten. 
They are hard not to forget; whereas the 
descriptions, the conversations, the ob- 
servations, all the traces of love spilt from 
a full heart, remain fixed in the memory. 
ARNOLD PALMER 


MR. WAUGH’S ABYSSINIA 


WAUGH IN ABYSSINIA. By Evelyn 

Waugh. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

It is needless to say that this book is 
excellently written, amusing, and in every 
way worth reading. Nothing less was to 
be expected of Mr. Waugh. Apart from 
his personal observations of the fantastic 
Abyssinian scene, there is a full historical 
introduction. It is indeed so well written 
that it might seem an impartial but 
emphatic judgment for the Italian cause. 
Mr. Waugh’s thesis is a reasonable one. 
Abyssinia was ‘“‘an imperialism without a 
single redeeming feature,” a black spot in 
the world. Into this chaos Italy will bring 
“the inestimable gifts of fine workmanship 
and clear judgment.” Let us hope so. 
Mr. Waugh pursues his thesis certainly 
with emphasis, but with doubtful im- 
partiality. 

As one of two hundred odd Europeans 
who have first-hand knowledge of Abys- 
sinia in 1935 he has a responsibility. He 
can dictate to the world, subject only to 
criticism from the other one hundred and 
ninety-nine and criticism from the internal 
evidence of his book. And yet time and 
again his facts are presented as propa- 
ganda. There were, he says, only three 
hospitals in Addis—two American, one 
Italian. He does not add that one Ameri- 
can was Government financed, and forgets 
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Dent Xmas Books 


‘ A brilliant essayist. There is nothing, 
absolutely nothing, on which he has not 

y LETTERS FROM LIMBO 
something Wout while to say. The 
world is his oyster, which he with his 
pen has opened. ’—Observer. Illustrated Unpublished letters from famous literary 
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Illustration by Ospert LANCASTER to ““The Epicure’s 
Anthology’? compiled by NANcY QUENNELL. (Golden Cockerel 
Press, 2 guineas and 7s. 6d.) 


the existence of two more kept up by the 
Emperor, one with a Swede in charge, 
one with a French staff. No Englishman, 
he says, could work in Abyssinia; the one 
who did resigned (De Halpert). He forgets 
Colonel Sandford, and Mr. Collier, 
Governor of the State Bank. And so on; 
minute distortions which just help to give 
point to a paragraph. 

As to his general thesis, Mr. Waugh has 
forgotten that it was the means rather 
than the end which shocked Europe. 


The Socialists of Europe in their hatred 
of the internal administration of Italy nearly 
succeeded in precipitating a world war in 
defence of an archaic African despotism. 


This is simply a gross mis-statement. 
The leaders of the Sanctionists in this 
country (not all Socialists) were concerned 
with the whole concept of order in Europe, 
threatened, if not destroyed, by the war. 
If their propaganda was humanitarian, 
they were entitled to it. With this warning, 
a most enjoyable book. 


Guy HuNTER 


MEDITATION AT SEA 


ATLANTIC CROSSING. By G. Wilson 
Knight. Dent. 1os. 6d. 
Autobiography as a literary form is coming 
to be as elastic as the novel. You choose 
a few events from your life and round 
them you weave philosophy, speculation, 
social criticism—anything you like. Mr. 
Knight chooses a voyage in a liner from 
Montreal to Southampton; he himself, his 
mother, and a girl he meets on board, 
Christine, are the chief characters. Mingled 
with the events of a week at sea are 
reminiscences of his earlier life—war ser- 
vice in Mesopotamia and Persia, drab 
teaching days in England, later work as 
lecturer and writer and play producer at 
Toronto University—merging repeatedly 
into a torrent of reflections on every sort 
of theme, love and marriage and death, 
Christianity and Communism, Shake- 
speare and England, human history and 
the human body, and much else. besides. 
His book is full of the flashing colours of 
his restless thought; to Dr. Johnson it 
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would have seemed an impertinent con- 
fusion, like a meal served raw, but modern 
readers, trained to withstand a variety of 
cinema techniques, are more tolerant. 
Mr. Knight tries them hard at times, but 
not so hard that they will fail to recognize 
the quality of many scattered passages, 
whatever they make of the whole. De- 
scriptive passages, for instance: 


We camped on the outskirts of Kerman- 
shah along a valley with big mountains on 
one side. Crags of iron-bound rock, negroid 
and shiny, menaced us in slabs and clefts. 
You could not tell the height of the nearest 
giant, because the head and neck were so 
scarfed by black thunder-cloud and smoky 
vapours till you felt some Ethiop-Atlas was 
being done to death by suffocation. The 
snaky smoke lay round it, coiled round, 
drawing in. There was a low sound, the 
muffled drum of an execution roll, and a 
flash. Again rumblings of thunder, while 
lightning played about the crest of the 
mountain, as though decking it for its doom 
with thorny garlands of sworded fire. 


Mr. Knight is a visionary. As though 
under a burden of prophecy his voice 
stammers at times; in his book there is 
material for a hundred arguments, not 
placid ones. But his voice demands to be 
heard, and may be heard more plainly in 
the future. 


CHARLES Davy 


MUIRHEAD BONE’S 
DRAWINGS 


OLD SPAIN. By Gertrude Bone, with 
Illustrations by Muirhead Bone. Mac- 
millan. 100 guineas. 

Let it be said to begin with that it is 

difficult to understand the purpose of this 

very magnificent book. It consists of two 
large volumes, 13} inches by 20} inches, 
apolaustically bound in brown pigskin. 

Their size and weight make it impossible 

to examine them except by resting them 

against some form of reading-table, a 

method which would render any full 

reading of the text a very wearisome 
process. But this difficulty also affects the 
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appreciation of the drawings. Most of 
these, to be fully appreciated, must be seen 
from a little distance. As many of them 
are sideways on to the page, the book can 
no longer be rested on a reading-table, 
and the only method available for viewing 
them seems to be to rest the book flat on 
a low table and to stand up and look down 
on them. All this is possible, but it makes 
one wonder whether it is not a pity that 
such admirable reproductions of such very 
fine drawings should have their utility 
lessened by being presented in book form. 

Beyond that there is only praise. 
Drawings illustrating a book of travels, 
tend, however fine, to become monotonous. 
But here the conception is so much varied 
that the interest never flags. The tech- 
nique is equally varied, being sensitively 
adapted to the conception. Sometimes 
Mr. Bone gives amazingly intimate and 
immediate impressions of ordinary, every- 
day scenes. These are generally described 
with delicate but precise detail in pencil 
and a slight wash, but sometimes, as in a 
vivid rendering of a square and a café, 
the method changes to more dashing 
pen strokes and a stronger wash. Intimate 
impressions of another order are some 
of the drawings of large expanses of the 
country. It is astonishing how Mr. Bone 
manages to keep this sense of intimacy 
even when handling extended views. 
Sometimes the subject is splendid and 
bizarre, some unusual ceremony in a 
cathedral, and is treated in rich colour 
and with bold contrasts of light. Often 
the scene chosen is conceived of in a more 
quietly dramatic way. There are many 
night scenes in this vein, described 
summarily and rapidly in black chalk with 
a slight wash. Another hold on the 
interest is the introduction of a number of 
drawings made from an unusual angle, 
giving an unusual design and_ very 
powerful movement. 

I have not attempted to review the text. 
The few passages that I have glanced at 
suggest that it may well be worth 
republishing in a more readable form. 

WILLIAM GIBsoN 
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From “Just Cats,” by L. D. Luarp and T. O. Beacucrort 
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I. THE GENERAL READER 
By Edith Shackleton 


AMONG the best-looking books of the year is 
Through the Woods, a discourse on English 
woodlands all round the year by H. E. Bates, 
with distinguished and lovely engravings by 
Agnes Miller Parker. This could be sent to all 
the people who last year liked Four Hedges, 
unless they are likely to be annoyed by the 
ferocity with which Mr. Bates writes of game- 
keepers or his description of local fox-hunting 
women as ‘“‘amateur whores.’’ On other themes 
he writes with characteristic grace. (Gollancz, 
tos. 6d.) 

For sheer luxury there is Romeo and Juliet, 
set out in a beautiful type and adorned with 
the designs made by Mr. Oliver Messel for 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film. (Batsford, 
21s.) Mr. Messel’s Verona has a Chinese fairy- 
tale atmosphere and his Capulets live in a 
spacious splendour unknown to Shakespeare’s 
stage, but Shakespeare himself might well have 
imagined them like this. 

There are always grateful recipients of a 
new garden book free from coyness or God- 


wottery. Such a one is A Country Garden, by 
Ethel Armitage (Country Life, tos. 6d.). 
Miss Armitage has kept a year’s diary of 
events and reflections in a south country 
garden. Mr. John Farleigh’s wood engrav- 
ings show him to be a fine botanical artist. 
Another book illustrated by Mr. John 
Farleigh is The Gods had Wings, by W. J. Brown 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.). Here he has allowed 
himself to be less representational, with fas- 
cinating results. Mr. Brown has collected myths 
and folk-lore about birds and made a book 
which need not be reserved for ornithologists. 
In Enigmas of Natural History, illustrated by 
good woodcuts by Barbara Gregg (Cresset 


‘Press, 6s.), Mr. E. L. Grant Watson sets down 


queer facts about the behaviour of insects and 
animals. 

A second volume of Kathleen Mann’s 
Peasant Costume in Europe (Black, 12s. 6d.) 
comes in good time to aid in Christmas 
celebration. Miss Mann gives eight coloured 
plates and seventy-one pencil drawings, which 
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are charming as well as practical. All 
dressers-up and costume designers will want 
this. 

The “new Rackham’ of this season is Peer 
Gynt, to which Mr. Rackham’s weirdness is far 
better suited than to children’s tales. The 
translation is by Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp, 
who, without attempting rhyme, has contrived 
verse of which the changing metres correspond 
to Ibsen’s own. (Harrap, 15s.) 

Everybody will say that Parody Party is 
not so good as Mr. 
Max Beerbohm’s 
unfading Christmas 
Garland, but it is 
very good indeed. 
Fourteen authors 
have each  contri- 
buted a narrative 
bearing on a week- 
end, in the style of 
some cherished and 
famed contempor- 
ary. Miss Rose Mac- 
aulay’s week-end 
after Mr. Heming- 
way, and Miss 
Rebecca West’s in 
the Pateresque man- 
ner of Mr. Charles 
Morgan, are _ best 
fun. The amusing 
black and _ white 
illustrations are by 
Nicholas Bentley. 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

For persons of taste 
there is good little 
satire in Progress at 
Pelvis Bay, by Oshbert 
Lancaster, who has 
himself made nice 
httle drawings for 
it. It makes one laugh, though it is not mere 
fooling but an architect’s lament for vanished 
good taste. Two centuries of increasing ugliness 
are shown. (John Murray, 3s. 6d.) 

There is no dearth of books about our 
changing countryside, but Miss Freda Derrick’s 
A Traveller among the Farms (Allen and Unwin, 
6s.) is one to remember. Miss Derrick, an 
antiquarian with a sketch-book, goes about on 
a bicycle and, staying in cottages and farm- 
houses, gets on to close terms with working 
people; her book is especially human and 
informative about present-day rural conditions. 


From 


“Kingdoms for Horses,” 
by JAMES AGATE 
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Living in Tokyo would be welcomed for its 
pictures alone, as they are large and many 
and done by a Japanese artist with a humorous 
economy which reminds one of Phil May, but 
the letterpress is worthy of its illustrations. 
Lady Sansom writes unegotistically and simply 
of more aspects of Japanese everyday life than 
the average English lady resident becomes 
aware of. (Chatto and Windus, 15s.) 

In Mr. James Agate’s Kingdoms for Horses 
(Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) comes a book one can give 
to the kind of people 
who have everything 
else already. Mr. 
Agate writes of 
horses, boxing, golf, 
and cricket with a 
seriousness — which 
may surprise those 
who know him only 
as a dramatic critic 
and an_ exuberant 
grace which will not. 
Mr. Rex Whistler 
gives a_ period 
elegance to all these 
recreations in his 
illustrations, making 
even a golf bag look 
romantic. 

Cottage into House 
(Collins, 7s. 6d.) is 
the ever-pleasing 
story of wishes 
coming true. Mr. 
Anthony Armstrong 
(A.A. of Punch) tells 
in it how through 
the success of his 
plays he was able to 
make a tumbledown 
Sussex cottage into 
a pleasant country 
house. Illustrated by Mr. Bertram France. 

Garden Rubbish is just what might have been 
hoped for from the authors of 1066 and All 
That, and one does not have to be a gardener 
to laugh immoderately over it. Good little 
pictures are by Stephen Dowling (Methuen, 5s.). 

There are plenty of picture books for grown- 
ups. For film enthusiasts there is Movie Parade 
(Studio, tos. 6d.), in which Paul Rotha has 
collected “‘stills’’ from nearly six hundred films, 
giving a sort of history without tears of film- 
making from the days of train-robber dramas 
to the latest Cocteau. For those who delight in 
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From “After All,’ by CLARENCE Day 


the pictured joke there is Die, I thought I'd 
Laugh, by Nicholas Bentley (Methuen, 55.). 
But for an introduction, Christmas and other 
Feasts and Festivals (Routledge, 5s.) is all 
linoleum cuts by Claude Flight and Edith 
Lawrence, the festive subjects ranging from 
the fruitarian affair in Eden to the Chelsea 
Arts Ball. Keep Your Eye on the Ball, pictures 
by J. E. Broome with occasional verses by 
John Adrian Ross (Collins, 6s.) is not only for 
golfers, as squash, tennis, and cricket balls are 
considered. A golfer’s book, not all pictures, 
but amusingly illustrated by Christopher Millet, 
is General Forcursue and Co., rade up from the 
letters to the secretary of a golf club by 
George C. Nash, which are familiar to readers 
of Punch (Chatto and Windus, 5s.). 

Clarence Day’s perfectly complementary 
drawings and rhymes in Yesterday is To-Day 
(Boriswood, 5s.) are of more importance than 
mere expressions of holiday humour. ‘They 
remind one of Blake rather than Lear, funny 
though they are. : 

Another book by Clarence Day is After All 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.), a collection of 
essays and verses with occasional illustrations 
by himself. A good section is devoted to potted 
biographies of people like Parnell and Thac- 
keray, written with the seeming innocence of 
a schoolboy’s essays, but with stings in their 
tails. 

A gift for a bride or a housewife good enough 
not to take it amiss as attempted criticism, is 
Au Petit Cordon Bleu, a book of recipes by 
Dione Lucas and Rosemary Hume, with light- 
hearted decorations by Phoebe Nicol. Not a 
comprehensive Mrs. Beeton, but about all the 
really nice food of a well-run house (Dent, 


7s. 6d.). 
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Muddling Through is a successor to the 
successful Foreigners by those determined young 
wags, Miss Theodora Benson and Miss Betty 
Askwith. This time they write about their 
native islands, and Mr. Nicolas Bentley again 
supplies the pictures (Gollancz, 6s.). 

Horsey friends are difficult to find books for, 
but any of them would like to have The 
Maltese Cat, a separate publication of Kipling’s 
tale of a polo match from The Day’s Work, with 
illustrations by Mr. Lionel Edwards (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.). For people who like cats and 
drawings of animals nothing could be better 
than Just Cats, written by Mr. T. O. Beachcroft 
of short story fame, and illustrated by Mr. 
L. D. Luard (Country Life, ros. 6d.). 

Slim enough for luxury-flat-dwellers is 
Adrian Porter’s The Perfect Pest (Collins, 5s.) 
with humorous black and white drawings on 
every page by Eileen McGrath. The verses 
relate to social nuisances and domestic prob- 
lems. Brush Up Your Wits, by Hubert Phillips, 
will be a godsend to family house parties, 
being full of good intelligence tests. Brush Up 
Your Own Language, by Guy Pocock, is full of 
hints about good English, engagingly set forth. 
(Both from Dent, 2s. 6d. each.) 

It is the American scene which moves Miss 
Cornelia Otis Skinner to her reflections on 
learning to ride, folk-dancing, the old school 
friend, and other deep sadnesses of life, but, 
collected in Excuse It, Please (Peter Davies, 6s.), 
they are just as funny to readers on this side 
of the Atlantic as to the natives of fish-shaped 
Pomanock, and Miss Otis need never regret 
that she has Soglow of Little King fame as her 
illustrator. 

For over-boastful parents there is a good 
corrective in Songs and Pictures by a Child, 
edited by Doreen Bland (Williams and Norgate, 
6s.), songs and drawings made by a boy before 


From ‘‘Muddling Through,” by THEODORA 
Benson and Berry AskWITH 
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he was six years old. His parents say that he 
is a normal child who has simply been allowed 
to express himself, but surely there is more 
than normal ingenuity in the child who drew 
“Lady with a Steam Hat’ at three, and 
complained that he had only bread and butter 
while his parents had “‘all the fun and playful- 
ness of eggs.’ 

For children themselves there is a treasure 
in The Little Boy and his House, written by 
Stephen Bone with a wealth of pastel drawings 
by Mary Adshead, beautifully reproduced 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.). Children who have just got 
ponies or hope to have them will be pleased 
with Pamela and her Pony, Flash, by Antonio 
Fachiri (Barker, 10s. 6d.). 


2. BOOKS HOR] BONS 


By Austin Clarke 


BOOKS for boys are, in general, the rough 
products of a seasonal industry. Quantity 
counts for more than quality, so that even a 
submerged serial pursuing its grimy way from 
week to week may attain at Christmas the 
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sudden dignity of book form. There are, of 
course, the customary gift books which are 
quickly recognizable by their pride of place, 
price, and colour. There are the story-books 
which cost no more than a florin; and what 
boy, extracting his precious pocket-money, 
could expect more than a gay jacket, coloured 
frontispiece, and a bulkiness which compensates 
for execrable print and cheap paper? 

Every good writer has an ideal child’s book 
in his head, for childhood, by modern consent, 
remains the golden age. But writers and artists 
alike show little inclination towards multiplying 
or illustrating the fisticuffs of Smith Minor. 
The awkward age of juvenile activity is 
avoided, and schoolboys are left to thrive like 
ostriches on a rough diet, 

Boys have every reason to hate didacticism, 
yet curiously enough it was a moral impulse 
which inspired the school story classics of 
Victorian times. Many of the school stories of 
to-day are written by Bohemians in Chelsea 
and Bloomsbury, who are driven by sheer 
arithmetic into an extraordinary volubility. 
Another noticeable decline is shown in adven- 
ture stories of war. These are mainly historic 
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a List of Books 


More Poems A. E. HOUSMAN 


49 hitherto unpublished poems; frontispiece portrait by 
FRANCIS DODD, Introduction by LAWRENCE HOUSMAN. 


Make 1t_your Christmas card 55: 
Selected Poems ROBERT FROST 
with introductory essays by w. H. AUDEN, C. DAY LEWIS, 
PAUL ENGLE and EDWIN MUIR Re 


The Poet’s Walk a Nature anthology made by 
VIOLA MEYNELL 
Chaucer to Andrew Young. 448 pages 75. 6d. 


The Birth of Song poems 1935-36 W. H. DAVIES 
5S: 


Visiting the Caves poems WILLIAM PLOMER 
author of The Case is Altered, etc. BS: 


Bright Feather Fading poems 


LILIAN BOWES LYON 
author of The White Hare Bs: 


Pick and Choose DANIEL GEORGE 


‘You may suppose that what may be called the rarity value of the 
items in Pick and Choose is maintained, that their intrinsic value 
is also high I promise. I could fill columns with proofs of that— 
with surprising or comic, or delightful examples.’ DEsmMonp 
MacCartny in the Sunday Times 75.6d. 


[Travels in Arabia Deserta 


CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


New and definitive edition with an introduction by T. E. LawRENCcE. 
Fully illustrated. Uniform with Seven Pillars of Wisdom. In two 
volumes Three guineas 


Kugene O’ Neill] has been awarded the 
NOBEL PRIZE 


for literature, 1936. A uniform edition of his work is available, eleven 
volumes, with one exception price 7s. 6d. each. The Moon of the 
Caribbees and Other Plays, is available in The Travellers’ Library, 


with an introduction by sT. JOHN ERVINE, at 35. 6d. 
All prices net 
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From ‘“‘Words, Beasts and Fishes,” 
by MARMADUKE DrixEy 


now, and the army captains on the retired list, 
who invented exciting adventures on the distant 
frontiers of their manhood, are passing away. 
The Abyssinian War and the probable fate 
of the civilian populations in the near future 
have struck a grave blow against the practical 
value of bravery. Boys, happily, still admire 
personal prowess, decent odds, and fair play. 

Mr. Arthur Ransome retains in Pigeon Post 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) that imaginative quality which 
is usually found only in books for small 
children. The story is nicely calculated to 
please both boys and girls, and its skill is 
artfully concealed. It is, in fact, a brilliant 
dramatization of the hobbies, adventures, and 
make-believe instinct of the young. Among 
books above the average, despite its title, 
may be mentioned Henry Against the Gang 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.), a mystery story by T. H. 
Johansen, a Norwegian writer, which calls up 
forests and gipsy camps. The young hero, 
while lying in hospital, plays the part of 
detective and solves the code messages dex- 
terously conveyed in the morning beating of 
carpets. Mr. Howard Spring chooses gaily, 
in Sampson’s Circus (Faber and Faber, 5s.), 
the familiar ups-and-downs of circus life. 
Mr. Conor O’Brien is a famous yachtsman 
who can manage all types of small craft and 
knows the rocky coast of western Ireland off 
by heart. Two Boys Go Sailing (Dent, 6s.) is 
the exciting story of a couple of youngsters 
who have the intricate creeks of Kerry and 
the Atlantic at their disposal. 

For younger boys is The Nub, by Robb 
White (Dent, 6s.), the story of a small boy 
who strayed aboard a gun-runner. This is an 
American story, but as Pete the negro does 
most of the talking, the gangster idiom is not 
excessive. Back to Treasure Island, by H. A. 
Calahan (Black, 5s.), is a daring sequel 
to a masterpiece. The South Sea Bubble 
provides an ingenious excuse for recovering 
the second cache forgotten by R. L. S. But 
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Mr. Calahan, in this coloured transfer, keeps 
anxiously close to the original, so that the story 
begins once more at the lonely inn with its 
midnight alarms. 

Nature studies and stories keep improving, 
for they are written by enthusiastic experts. 
Elimination of the world’s most interesting 
fauna has left us all in repentant mood. 
Lovable Beasts, by Harper Cory (Nelson, 2s. 6d.), 
deals with Canada, and includes not only 
porcupines and squirrels, but coyotes and the 
skunk—which proves that we have learned, 
like the more or less extinct Red Indian, to 
admire even unpleasant animals. Wild Nature’s 
Day, by Frances Pitt (Pitman, 3s. 6d.), is 
original in its approach, for it shows the daily 
work of birds and beasts. The importance of 
breakfast is indicated by the fact that prepara- 
tions for this meal occupy more than one-third 
of the book. The Book of Nature’s Marvels, by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), 
explores the heights and depths. Indeed, the 
wonders displayed would have amazed the 
Psalmists, whose hymns of praise are quoted 
liberally between the sections. Chiseltooth the 
Beaver, by J. W. Lippincott (Harrap, 5s.), 
describes in story form the fascinating labours 
of Nature’s little engineers. The Jack London 
vein of sentiment is well represented in Star- 
light, by H. Mortimer Batten (Chambers, 5s.), 
the story of an orphan wolf who made good. Mr. 


Jack O’Brien, the explorer, in his Valiant (Har- 


rap, 6s.), combines adequately the “‘thriller”’ 


From “Excuse It, Please,’ 
by CorNELIA Otis SKINNER 
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“Il wish Mr. Pearsall Smith would 
write more often”? HUGH WALPOLE, Book Society News 


REPERUSALS & RE-COLLECTIONS 
by LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 12/6 


“that rare bird among philosophers 
/a skilful and charming writer’’ 4. a. sPeNDER (Observer) 


OBITER SCRIPTA by GEORGE SANTAYANA 10/- 


“selected with admirable taste and 


perception ... a fascinating narrative”? EVELYN SHARP (Manchester Guardian) 


ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK: 
A Portrait. \n Letters chosen and edited by BASIL DE SELINCOURT 7/6 


“an enchanting little book on bird mythology 


. . . fascinating, scholarly and humorous”’ cori 


THE GODS HAD WINGS by W. J. BROWN. With woodcuts by JOHN 
FARLEIGH 7/6 


“we can imagine no more acceptabie 
Christmas gift to a child”? child Life 


PEACOCK PIE by WALTER DE LA MARE. With 81 exquisite little pictures 
by a new artist, JOCELYN CROWE 6/- 


“a wonderful gift to this generation... 
charming and most original”’ Friend 


WE WERE SEVEN by WILLIAM F. HARVEY. 


Photographs and author’s illustrations 8/- 


“should become as beloved a classic as 
‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis’ ”’ Time and Tide 
THE DESERT FATHERS Translations, with an Introduction by HELEN 
WADDELL 7/6 
“A man of genius, completely unknown to 
the general public”’ said sir JOHN SQUIRE of 


STEPHEN MACKENNA: Letters and Journals 
Edited with a memoir by E. R. DODDS, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford, and with a Preface by Padraic Colum 18/- 


Constable 


“Coconut Island,” 


From 
by Roperr GrBBincs 

and the animal story. Valiant, the German 
sheep dog, has to protect his master’s sheep 
from the evil plots of cattle ranchers in a 
familiar Wild West feud. 

Historical and informative books present no 
great problem. Great British Sea Stories, by 
Rowland Walker (A. and C. Black, 53s.), is 
confined to the early discoveries and “‘sea 
dogs,’ but ends with the noble idealists of the 
Mayflower. A Historical Bus (Sheldon Press, 
3s. 6d.), despite a dull title, contains an 
exciting story of Corfe Castle and the eventful 
life of Grinling Gibbons, the famous wood- 
carver of the seventeenth century. For serious 
youngsters is The Book of Crafismen, by Marjorie 
Bruce (Harrap, 7s. 6d.), a simplified version 
of a familiar type of adult compilation. The 
Book of England, by G. E. Mitton (A. and C. 
Black, 6s.), packs traditional pastimes, home- 
made cakes, and London shipping into con- 
venient form, and even includes a glimpse of 
the Depressed Areas. Aeroplanes, by R. Barnard 
Way (Cassell, 3s. 6d.), traces with explanatory 
drawings a rapid and exciting phase of modern 
invention. 

Popular science has dealt harshly with the 
old fantasies which outdid Jules Verne, and 
the modern boy, with his knowledge of com- 
bustion engines and wireless valves, is a shrewd 
critic. But in an age of international suspicion the 
“thriller” flourishes, and the juvenile specimens 
are no better or worse than those consumed 
by older minds, while their psychological 
function is clearer. The Treasure of the Never- 
Never, by James M. Downie (Blackie, 53s.), 
an experienced writer, deals with an exciting 
treasure hunt in the Australian desert, in 
which aeroplanes are the deciding factor. The 
new tariff system enables Mr. Frank Elias to 
invent up-to-date smugglers in The Terror in 
the Rwer (Religious Tract Society, 2s, 6d.). 
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Twenty-Six South Sea Stories, by Arthur Russell 
(Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), are juvenile 
variants of magazine yarns. 

Annuals make the usual brave show. Among 
them we may mention Nelson’s Jolly Book Sor 
Boys (Nelson, 3s. 6d.) and The Schoolboy’s 
Annual (Religious Tract Society, 3s. 6d.), the 
latter containing an unfortunate incursion into 
religious allegory by the editor. The Boy’s Own 
Annual (Religious Tract Society, 10s. 6d.) 
maintains its supremacy as a gift book and is 
cramful as usual, but the habit of printing 
serial stories in very small type would scarcely 
meet the approval of the family oculist. 


39. BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By Marie Scott-James 


MISS FRANCES GRAY, late High Mistress 
of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, was of the opinion 
that children should be brought up on the 
classics and that. the manufacture of special 
literature for girls was a mistake. Reading the 
school stories of the present season, one feels 
that as far as this particular branch of the 
subject is concerned she was right. Written for 
the most part in the schoolgirl slang current 
twenty years ago, they seem if anything sillier, 
more ungrammatical, and more banal even 
than usual. Yet those of us who have been 
entranced in youth by the stories of Miss 
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Illustration by the author to “A House 
Jor a Mouse,’ by CicELy ENGLE- 
FIELD (Murray, 45.) 
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sketch, together with a list of his writings and indexes to his 
aati papers. By A. S. F. GOW. With a portrait by Francis Dodd 
and 2 facsimiles. 75. 6d. net 
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JHE DECLINE. AND FALL OF THE 
ROMANTIC IDEAL 


DAVID GARNETT in The New Statesman: 


““A book which I most strongly recommend everyone who is interested 
in the influence of ideas upon mankind to get and read.” 85. Gd. net 


| “A masterpiece of biography.’”’—The Times 
| eb: © {A 
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The School of Night The Clear Mirror 
By M. C. BRADBROOK By G. E. HUTCHINSON 


A Study of the Literary Relation- A Pattern of Life in Goa and 
ships of Sir Walter Ralegh. in Indian Tibet. 13 plates. 
6s. net 85. 6d. net 
The Story of Psyche Rare Poems 


By ROBERT GITTINGS of the Seventeenth Century 
A Narrative Poem in Blank By L. B. MARSHALL 
Verse. With brief biographies. 
35. 6d. net 75. 6d. net 
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Angela Brazil and her 
fraternity arereluctant 
tocondemn these faith- 
ful warriors now. 
Probably the read- 
ing of schoolgirl 
“shop”’ effects a useful 
catharsis of herd emo- 
tions, and should not 
be unduly dis- 
couraged. However, 
one school story seems 
as good or as bad as 
another, and few need 
be recommended here. 
Miss Elsie Jeanette 
Oxenham’s latest con- 
tribution, Peggy and 
the Brotherhood (Religi- 
ous ‘Tract Society, 
2s. 6d.) provides an 
effective comparison 
between the methods 


of the Camp Fire 
Girls and the Girl Guides; Miss H. B. 
Davidson, in How Judy Passed Her Tests 


(Sheldon Press, 2s.), has written a pleasant 
account of Guide activities; and The Seven 
Wild Swans, by Patience Gilmour (Religious 
Tract Society, 2s.)—a story of the good works 
undertaken by seven Rangers—exudes moral 
aspiration of a harmlessly enjoyable kind. 

It is no doubt the essential silliness of 
community life that makes school stories so 
bad. At any rate, many of the books about 
children out of uniform come into the class of 
imaginative literature and can be judged by 
ordinary standards of criticism. This year 
several of them reach a very high level. Two 
are outstanding. Miss Noel Streatfeild, in 
Ballet Shoes (Dent, 6s.), a children’s novel of 


From “The Modern Struewwelpeter”’ 
by JAN STRUTHER and ERNEST SHEPARD. 
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From ‘‘Dobry,” by MonicA SHANNON 


the theatre, has provided a delicious entertain- 
ment for the young. The story tells of Pauline, 
Petrova, and Posy, the three adopted children 
of Great Uncle Matthew (Gum), and their 
stage and dancing career. Children will love 
the detailed and accurate description of the 
training in the Academy of Dancing; the 
careful account of how pocket money was 
spent; the happy combination of the marvellous 
with the matter-of-fact. Miss Streatfeild has 
done what many writers for adults have tried 
to do and failed—drawn a convincing portrait 
of a dancer. Posy, one feels sure, will be with 
Colonel de Basil next year. 

Mrs. Gwen Raverat has had the excellent 
idea of reissuing and illustrating The Runaway 
(Macmillan, 6s.), a Victorian story for the 
young, published—Miss Raverat assures us—in 
1872 and written by Mrs. Elizabeth Anna Hart. 
Parents reading aloud, as they are strongly 
recommended to do, will find their hearts go out 
to Mr. Clavering, who has never led a forlorn 
hope but is only something in the City. Not that 
Mr. Clavering regretted his lack of martial 
experience. He was a man well satisfied with 
himself, stern but kind, easily captivated by 
the engaging Olga, who was for ever springing 
out of concealment to haunt the governess, 
neigh like a horse, or shatter secrecy with a 
whoop. The Runaway is a very exciting story 
indeed, and the illustrations are as good as 
one would expect. 
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THESE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE HUNDRED YEARS BY PHILIP GUEDALLA 
THE “SWING” OF THIS BOOK IS COMPARED BY 
THE TIMES WITH MACAULAY 12/6 NET 


GONE SUNWARDS BY CECIL ROBERTS. YOU 
CAN BUY CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE FOR YOUR 
PRIGINDS WITH PHIS-BOOK 7/6 NET 


PALESTINE PICTURE BY DOUGLAS DUFF 
THE REAL PALESTINE THAT THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS HAVE GONE OUT TO STUDY AND 
PACIFY 12/6 NET 


HENRIETTA MARIA BY CAROLA OMAN. “A 
FINE AND MOVING BIOGRAPHY, LIVELY AND 
SRR Says LHe TIMES 18/- NET 


I GIVE MYSELF AWAY BY DENNIS STOLL 
poe Bier YOUNG MAN'S “STORY OF HIMSELE 
AND HIS AMBITIONS Jie NE 


AND 
ee eesebekNDID NOVELS: "JOHN, BUGCHAN'S 
ISLAND OF SHEEP; A. E. W. MASON’S, FIRE 


OVER ENGLAND & IAN HAY’S HOUSEMASTER 
716 NET EACH 


PUBLISHED BY HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., LONDON, E.C.4 
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From “Tommy Apple and Peggy Pear” 
by JAMEs LAVER and Henry Rox 


The fascinating detail of August Adventure 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.), by M. E. Atkinson, should 
please both boys and girls. It is the story of 
five children in a caravan travelling across the 
Dorset heathlands. For girls who like well-docu- 
mented adventure stories with serious informa- 
tion as to the proper method of living on a 
South Sea island, Coconut Island (Faber and 
Faber, 7s. 6d.), written and illustrated by Robert 
Gibbings, is an admirable book. Stories about 
rather than for children should not properly 
be included in the present list, but Sun Before 
Seven (Nelson, 8s. 6d.), Mr. Ian Dall’s touching 
and tender evocation of a childhood in Buenos 
Aires, would, I think, be appreciated by older 
children for its sympathetic account of early 
joys and sorrows. 

A Story Book for Boys and Girls, a new addition 
to the Everyman Library edited by Guy 
Pocock (Dent, 2s.), is a very good collection 
of tales from many sources ranging from 
Homer, the Bible, and the Arabian Nights to 
Swift, Marryat, and Kenneth Grahame. The 
Girls’ Own Annual (Religious Tract Society, 
1os. 6d.) contains several school stories which are 
above the average and many excellent articles on 
household matters, motoring, athletics, photo- 
graphy, and other subjects of practical interest. 
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4. NURSERY BOOKS 


MUMEFIE, as Father Christmas categorically 
declared, is an important elephant. I do not 
think I should be exaggerating if I said that 
he was the premier elephant of the post-war 
world. Mumfie is the kind of person whom it 
is pleasant to think of on a dark night and 
who is a solace and a cosiness when one has 
quarrelled with one’s best friend. In Here 
Comes Mumfie, by Katharine Tozer (Murray, 
5s.), he occupies himself by foiling the witch 
who wanted children to give up liking toys 
and has a lot of adventures with the magic 
policeman Charlie Gump and his old friend 
Scarecrow. The author’s pictures in colour 
and black and white are really lovely, par- 
ticularly the Dutch interior of Mumfie being 
hugged by the cook. 

Amongst other animals and beings, let me 
draw your attention to a rather surly character, 
Worzel Gummidge, by Barbara Euphan Todd 
(Burns and Oates, 3s. 6d.), a scarecrow who 
takes a rather disgruntled view of life not 
unnatural in one so multiform; to The Dragon 
Green, by J. Bissell ‘Thomas (Burns and Oates, 
3s. 6d.), an excitable beast with a kindness for 
a baby giraffe; to Claudius the Bee, by John F. 
Leeming (Harrap, 3s. 6d.), who gave a ban- 
quet; and last, but by no means least, to 
Albert the Pudding of The Magic Pudding, by 
Mr. Norman Lindsay (Hamish Hamilton, 53s.). 
Albert can be both had and eaten in spite of 
the proverb, and indeed he grows whole after 
every bite. He is irritable, but not unlikeable; 
a reliable and, in a double sense, sustaining 
nursery friend. 

The Real Sky-Blue, by Bela Balazs (Bodley 
Head, 5s.), tells how the son of a poor -washer- 


From “Gone is Gone,” by Wanna GAG 


— 
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“BATSFORD” BOOKS 


“ The lure of their exquisite and generous illustrations combined with 
their informative text makes them irresistible.’’ 


THE BRITISH HERITAGE SERIES 


One of the most attractive series ever produced. Each book contains 128 pages of text, 

a frontispiece in colour, over 130 photographic illustrations and a coloured wrapper. 

Demy 8vo (82 x 53 inches): bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. net each. Sixteen volumes have 
appeared, the latest titles being— 


1. THE OLD TOWNS OF ENGLAND. By CLIVE ROUSE 


A Survey of the Cathedral cities, Market towns, Ports and Harbours, Resorts and Spas of 
England. The illustrations include magnificent general and detail views of Markets, Town Halls, 
Guildhalls, etc. 


2. ENGLISH VILLAGE HOMES. By SYDNEY R. JONES 


A Review of Village Domestic Architecture, including Cottages, Farmhouses, Inns, Manor 
Houses, Rectories, etc. Illustrated profusely from photographs and the author’s drawings. 


FORMER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES uniform with the above 
Price 7s. 6d. net 


The Heart of England. By lvor Brown. The Heart of Scotland. By George Blake. 

The Cathedrals of England. By H. Batsford. The Face of Scotland. By H. Batsford and Charles 

The English Abbey. By F. Crossley. Fry. 

The English Castle. By Hugh Braun. The Spirit of Ireland. By Lynn Doyle. 

The Parish Churches of England. By J. C. Cox. The Spirit of London. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 

English Villages and Hamlets. By Humphrey The Countryman’s England. By Dorothy Hartley. 
Pakington. The Old Inns of England. By A. E. Richardson. 


CHINESE JADE. By STANLEY CHARLES NOTT 


A Comprehensive Review of its Characteristics, Decoration, Folklore, and Symbolism from the earliest 
ages to the twentieth century. With an Introduction by SIR CECIL HARCOURT SMITH, K.C.V.O. 
DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 


With a full series of illustrations of the finest products of the art, on 40 plates in facsimile 
colour and 112 from photographs, including examples from the chief English, Continental, and 
American collections. Small 4to. Cloth. Price 42s. net. 


CONVERSATION PIECES. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL 


A Survey of English Domestic Portrait Groups and their Painters during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Illustrating, in 6 Colour Plates and 96 in Monochrome, the work of some 
70 painters. Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt, with a wrapper in colour by Rex Whistler. Price 21s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET. With designs by OLIVER MESSEL 


A Beautiful Edition of this famous tragedy, containing 96 pages of text, 8 plates in colour and 
32 in collotype, reproduced from Oliver Messel’s original designs for the settings and costumes for 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Film Production. Demy 4to. Cloth. Limited Edition. Price 2Is. net. 


B.T. BATSFORD LTD., 


Publishers of Fine Books 
I5 North Audley Street, London, W.| 
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woman finds the flowers which yield the real 
sky-blue and paints a picture with them. The 
sky in his picture changes with the weather 
and seasons, and the working model of it 
included in the book is one of those exciting 
things which stimulate and delight the imagina- 
tion of a child. Gone is Gone, by Wanda Gag 
(Faber, 2s.), is a quaint and amusing moral 
tale of a man who insisted upon doing the 
housework because he thought it was easier 
than his own work in the fields. What hap- 
pened should be read by every nursery feminist 
and every domineering little boy. Miss Jan 
Struther, assisted by Mr. Ernest Shepard as 
illustrator, has had the temerity—on_ the 
grounds that ‘Since, alas! he isn’t here, Other 
hands must volunteer’’—to compose The 
Modern Struwwelpeter (Methuen, 58.), a series 
of cautionary verses adapted to modern times. 
It is a great success. The best children’s pictures 
of the year are Henry Rox’s enchantingly gay 
illustrations to Mr. James Laver’s Tommy 
Apple and Peggy Pear (Cape, 5s.), the second 
instalment of the fruit-and-vezgetable saga 
which delighted us all last year. This time, 
haughty Lady Leek, peppery Mr. Onion, 
Mr. Cucumber the photographer, and M. 
d’Aubergine, the French aristocrat, make an 
exquisitely vegetable appearance. 

There are few new fairy stories nowadays. 
Probably everyone still reads Hans Andersen, 
Grimm and, I hope, The Old, Old Fairy Tales 
of immortal memory. However, Miss Alison 
Uttley has a charming series of 


> 


written 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Candlelight Tales (Faber, 6s.) round famous 
nursery rhymes, and there is an interesting 
collection of Albanian Wonder Tales (Lovat 
Dickson, 7s. 6d.), which are reminiscent both 
of Grimm and the Arabian Nights. 

Very little children will like Bear Twins, by 
Inez Hogan (Dent, 2s. 6d.); A House for a 
Mouse, written and illustrated by Cicely Engle- 
field (Murray, 2s.); Miss Helen Williams’s 
Squirrel War (Hamish Hamilton, 3s. 6d.) ; 
Little Grey Rabbit’s Party, by Alison Uttley 
(Collins, 2s. 6d.); Sleepytails, by Elisabeth 
Fairholme (Bodley Head, 2s. 6d. Parents can 
correct grammar on page 13); and Numberland, 
by Marie Hjuler and Christy Bentzon (Dent, 
2s. 6d.)—the last a clever pictorial adventure 
in learning to count. Animals in Black and White 
and Birds and Fishes in Black and White (6s. each 
from Dent) are warmly recommended. 

There are three important reprints. The 
Adventures of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) is an omnibus volume con- 
taining the “Story,” the ‘Post Office,” and 
the ““Zoo.”? Gub-Gub and the pushmi-pullyu 
wear especially well. Mr. Walter de la Mare’s 
Peacock Pie (Constable, 6s.) appears again in a 
new edition, with illustrations by Jocelyn 


Crowe. Finally, the Mary Poppins books, by 
P. L. Travers, Mary Poppins and Mary Poppins 
Comes Back, are now available in a uniform 
edition at 5s. each (Lovat Dickson). Mary 
Poppins, you will remember, is the vain, 
taciturn, but warm-hearted magic nursemaid 
who smells of newly made toast. 


M. S.-J. 


Illustration by the author to “Misha and Masha,” by PEARL BINDER (Gollancz) 
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ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE YORK SCHOOL OF GLASS- 
PAINTING 


By JOHN A. KNOWLES, F.S.A. 

With 2 coloured plates, 47 collotypes, 15 half-tones and 79 
illustrations in the text. 30s. 
A book of great learning and interest, which breaks new 
ground both as a treatise on painted glass and as a con- 
tribution to medieval social and economic history. It 
approaches the subject primarily from the point of view 
of the craft. Of few, if any, medieval crafts would it be 
possible to write with such completeness. 


SPIRITUAL SONGS 


From English MSS. of Fourteenth to Sixteenth 
Centuries (now for the first time modernised). 


Edited by 
FRANCES M. M. COMPER 


With a Preface by 
HERBERT J. C. GRIERSON Ts. 6d. 


There are many beautiful things in the world that will 
never be repeated. Other types of beauty will emerge, 
but these will remain unapproachable in their classic 
perfection. The English lyrics of the two centuries before 
the Reformation are a case in point. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF RELI- 
GIOUS THOUGHT IN FRANCE 


From the Wars of Religion down to our own times 


By HENRI BREMOND 
Translated by K. L. MONTGOMERY 


Vol. 3. The Triumph of Mysticism l6s. 


The third volume of the Abbé’s magnificent work is 
perhaps the most important theologically. The teaching 
of Cardinal de Bérulle, the Oratory, Charles de Condren 
and others is expounded in detail. 


THOMAS SHERLOCK, 1678-1761 
By EDWARD CARPENTER, M.A. B.D., A.K.C. I5s. 


Sherlock, the famous Bishop of London, who loomed 
so large in the eighteenth century, has had to wait until 
now for his biography, which has existed hitherto only in 
outline. This exhaustive work is based largely upon 
manuscript sources. 

(Published for the Church Historical Society.) 


GREAT ISSUES 
Studies in Reconciliation 


By NEVILLE S. TALBOT, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
Pretoria. 3s. 6d. 


A book by a writer whose inspiring enthusiasm is well 
known. The great issues of life and religion are discussed, 
in a succession of brief studies. 


A FIRST BOOK OF SONGS AND 
CAROLS FOR CHILDREN 


Words and music by HELEN COBBOLD. 

With 6 coloured plates and several other illustrations. 
Cloth 5s. 
Cheap edition without coloured plates. Paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


Mrs. Cobbold’s Songs represent the motherly and nursery 
approach. The tunes are designed to be sung by small 
children and to be played by elder sisters who have 
learned the piano a little. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 


And of all Booksellers 


Seottish Chureh 
Avehiteeture 


de tore CLO UEA Easel 
12s. 6d. 


With 32 plates and numerous illustrations in 
the text. 


A complete modern book on this subject has 
long been overdue. In the present work the 
author takes us to every ancient church building 
with any pretensions to architectural merit, 
describing its history and present condition. 
The book will be of great use to visitors to 
Scotland and indispensable to Scottish libraries. 


Happy Families 
MARIE LOUISE DE MEEUS 


and 


MARGARET BLUNDELL 
BS OC: 


A timely book, describing the small holdings 
of Belgium. It is designed to instruct all who 
are interested in the problem of land settlement 
and to give practical help to existing small 
holders. 


Our Old English 


Fairs 
KA We MUINGE Ne 
6s. 


With 8 illustrations. 


A valuable monogtaph on fairs, reprinting many 
old documents and illustrating sides of the 
rough-and-tumble old-English life which are 
scarcely represented in history books. 


Praise 
A Book of Verse 


Written and illustrated by 
GLADYS M. REES 


25S. 


The Times Literary Supplement says: “Her verses 
ate gtaceful in form and spirit . . . the note 
of joy sounds in all of them, as it does in the 
charmingly etched illustrations.” 


THE SHELDON PRESS 
Northumberland Avenue, 


London, W.C.2 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED Elsa 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 


THE CALF OF PAPER. By Sholem Asch. 
Translated by Edwin and Willa Muir. 
Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


In two hundred and thirty thousand words, 
solidified according to present taste, Mr. 
Sholem Asch manages to survey partially the 
Jewish problem in Germany immediately after 
the War. His characters and family groups 
are sufficiently typified to enable us to dis- 
tinguish them from the multitudinous detail. 
The prototypal pious merchant, Judkewitch, 
the financier who is troubled by his marriage 
to a divorced woman, his mercenary wife who 
proves loyal to racial tradition when his 
fortunes crash, the cultured Bodenheimers 
who are attracted by Christianity, Hans and 
his Christian fiancée—all these indicate the 
racial interplay of forces. 


OF MORTAL LOVE. By William Gerhardi. 
Barker. 8s. 6d. 


A sensual slackness, such as follows a surfeit 
of rich food, pervades Mr. Gerhardi’s novel; 
and, to enforce the comparison, the distended 
pages are painfully stabbed from time to time 
with the repetition of experiences which have 
not begun to be assimilated. Even in this, the 
worst of his books, there are periods of bliss— 
one of them lasts ten pages. But for his original 
readers, the discoverers of Futility and The 
Polyglots, there is little here but cause for 
distress. An extra drop of bitterness is added 
by the publisher’s reminder that Of Mortal 
Love is the fruit of a suggestion made to the 
author long ago by Katharine Mansfield. 


THE DISINHERITED. By R. J. White. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


The Disinherited are those whose youth was 
violently interrupted by the war, and whose 
maturity is warped and scarred by those years 
of disastrous experience. To the unperceptive 
they appear to accept the new world as it 
is. But they have no heart in its pleasures 


and its new creeds do not move them. 
The very landscape of their recollection is 
littered and made strange. Mr. White makes 
a serious attempt to interpret this lost genera- 
tion through the personality of Vivien Cal- 
ladine and the group of young clerks in a 
provincial town who were her relations and 
friends at the outbreak of war. What he fails 
disconcertingly to do, for more than momen- 
tary occasions, is to make Vivien and her 
circle moving and important as themselves. 
His picture of the post-war world in which 
the middle-aged are adrift, is impressive in 
its justice, its grave note of inquiry, and its 
artistic restraint. 


OLD HEART GOES ON A JOURNEY. By 
Hans Fallada. Translated by Eric Sutton. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 


Hans Fallada is certainly a versatile novelist, 
but his new subject seems to be rather a step 
backward in the extreme simplicity of its 
outlook. An old Professor is summoned to the 
rescue of his godchild, and though it is the 
latter in the end who does the job for herself, 
with the assistance of the village children 
(who strongly resemble Emil’s gang), the 
Professor himself wins thereby an experience 
which reveals to him the selfishness of his past 
life. A fable told with charm and wit in the 
simplest moral terms, and at the end of a 
picturesque and exciting entertainment the 
wicked are completely routed by the good. 


SEVER THE EARTH. By Jacques Spitz. 
Translated by Margaret Mitchiner. Illus- 
trated by Denis Tegetmeier. Bodley Head. 6s. 


In the late summer of 1946 the earth split into 
two halves, America being thus entirely 
separated from the other four continents. The 
space between the two halves increased, until 
in 1960 both, revolving as before about the 
centre of the earth, crossed the orbit of the 
moon. The history of these fourteen years, 
political, social, and economic, is briefly told by 
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M. Spitz with a humorous irony which never 
descends either to farce or to cynicism, and 
with ingenious, almost terrifying scientific 
plausibility. The illustrations are humorous 
and the translation brilliant. 


LORDS AND MASTERS. By A. G. Mac- 
donell. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


This novel has been widely hailed as “biting 
satire,’ which suggests that the public hide is 
impervious to the teeth of satire until the satire 
has grown thoroughly familiar. Mr. Macdonell 
satirizes in no unfamiliar terms the male sex, 
the Conservative Party-cum-Fascists, Kensing- 
ton, and the Army. He sentimentalizes the 
self-made millionaire and his female secretary, 
undoing their work in the end in an apologetic 
burst of cynicism and a world war. 


MISHA AND MASHA. By Pearl Binder. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 


As though scorning the story-teller’s emotional 
use of language to describe lives so strange 
and moving, Miss Pearl Binder writes in a 
note-book staccato of eight Russian characters. 
The stories are as naively propagandist as 
temperance tracts, each character moving from 
darkness into the light of the Bolshevist rule, 
where talent and industry would seem to be 
instantly recognized and rewarded. There is a 
great deal of information, to say nothing of 
entertainment, in these tales of the factory 
organizer, the engineer, the sailor, the woman 
farmer, the film student, the woman metro- 
worker, and the musician. Miss Binder illus- 
trates her own book, and her amusing small 
sketches of the contemporary Russian scene 
have a refreshing air of complete integrity. 


BENEDICTION. By Claude Silve. Translated 
by Robert Norton. Appleton-Ceniury Co. 7s. 6d. 


Graceful and lyrical writing distinguishes this 
story, which won the French Femina Prize for 
1935. Seldom has the atmosphere of an old 
house been more tenderly or subtly evoked. 
The chateau of Dampard is more than a 
background for a melancholy and nebulously 
defined little love-story; rich in tradition, it 
has a personality and life of its own—its 
material objects yield up their messages and 
their warnings. The engaging figures of the 
Marquise, her relatives, and her servants seem 
to glide through the imaginative fabric, but 
are nevertheless convincingly drawn from life. 


2A] 


The Eagle 


Woodcut by JOHN FARLEIGH 


From “‘The Gods Had Wings,” 
by W. J. BRown 


JILL SOMERSET. By Alec Waugh. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. 


Every aspect of modern family life in this 
restless age is brightly expressed by Mr. Waugh. 
Mrs. Somerset is the typical mother of to-day, 
enjoying the happiness of widowhood; Roy is 
a Fascist, Beryl represents S.A. and week-ends, 
Cynthia is a stern Marxist, but Jill personifies 
all those virtues of self-sacrifice and devotion 
which the great public demands as anti-toxin. 
War widows, discreet abortion, conscientious 
objection are among the many topics which 
Mr. Waugh takes up but has not always time 
to complete. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1936: 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. Edited by 
Edward J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


This annual basket is always full of good 
things—forty-two of them in the latest load. 
Of the twenty works by English writers which 
Mr. O’Brien, an acknowledged judge, con- 
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siders worthy of preservation, eight were 
published in magazines now defunct, and of 
the remaining twelve five first appeared in 
our pages. We lament, in all sincerity, the 
closing of any of the scanty gateways to life 
which are open to the serious exponent of the 
short story. This is the more regrettable, since 
in the present collection English writers—Mr. 
Dyment, Mr. Calder-Marshall, Mr. Hanley, 
Mr. J. W. Palmer, and others—make a braver 
show than usual against the strong competition 
from the U.S.A. 


TRINITY TOWN. By Norman Collins. Gol- 
lancz. 8s. 6d. ; 


Mr. Collins’s novel begins and ends amusingly 
in a public-house, where all is mild and nothing 
bitter. The story of a financial shark who 
deceives the simple-minded natives of Trinity 
Town would make a good plot for a three-act 
farce. Grimly treated, it could have been an 
indictment of modern Big Business. The com- 
plications are skilfully devised. 


PRELUDE TO CHRISTOPHER. By Eleanor 
Dark. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


An individual study of a young idealist who 
tries out a eugenic experiment in an island in 
the Pacific, and his brilliant but mentally 
unstable wife. The young author handles a 
tragic and ironic theme with some distinction, 
and though her portrait of Linda sometimes 
verges on the hysterical, her work shows much 
promise. 


THE SONG IN THE HOUSE. By Ann 
Bridge. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


From the author of Peking Picnic this collec- 
tion of short stories is an astonishing dis- 
appointment. There is a verbal dexterity of 
course, and a characteristic skill in evoking a 
day in spring in a Chinese garden, an October 
landscape in England, an Alpine interior with 
the wooden madonna and the fierce blue of 
gentians at her feet. But the subtlety of thought, 
the restraint of expression, which gave so 
peculiar a distinction and grace to the author’s 
first Anglo-Chinese novel are bewilderingly 
lacking in the present stories ; they are marked, 
in fact, by a sentimentality of approach and 
handling which gives them a disconcertingly 
old-fashioned flavour—as if they belonged to 
the pages of an “advanced” Edwardian 
magazine, 
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FICTION (Detective) AND 


CRIME 


THE BROTHERS SACKVILLE. By G. D. 
H. and M. Cole. Collins for the Crime Club. 
7s. 6d. 

Times change; there is new blood at Scotland 
Yard; Superintendent Wilson, now strongly 
established among the powers, puts young 
Inspector Fairford in charge of the Sackville 
case; but his creators still build up a careful 
and consistent story. Not as exciting as some, 
no doubt; but their setting and characters 
are true enough to life to be able to withstand 
the measured pace of the telling. They boldly 
steer a personable Inspector though a case 
without a love affair. 


CARDS ON THE TABLE. By Agatha 
Christie. Collins for the Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
Crime should be as likely as possible for 
vicarious enjoyment, and the new Poirot story 
opens badly from this point of view. Mrs. 
Agatha Christie makes the most of an im- 
probable situation, but the assembling of four 
nicely mannered murderers for a friendly game 
of bridge at Mr. Shaitana’s Park Lane flat 
is exasperating to the connoisseur. Not that 
crime is unlikely in Park Lane—au contraire 
as M. Poirot would say—but this reckless 
multiplication of murderous bridge players 
is disrespectfully audacious. However, Mrs. 
Christie gets away with it, like Mr. Shaitana’s 
dangerous exhibits, and, carrying the protesting 
critic after her by her fertile inventiveness and 
zest, beats her own best in the double surprise 

at the finish. 


THE ANATOMY OF MURDER. Famous 
Crimes Critically Considered by Members 
of the Detection Club. Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. 

The demand for murder stories in real life 

continues, but there are signs that the supply 

of English murderers is giving out. Of the 
seven distinguished members of the Detection 

Club engaged by the publishers to re-tell and 

enlarge upon seven famous criminal cases, 

one (Mr. E. R. Punshon) has had to go to 

France for his murderer, and two (Miss Helen 

Simpson and Mr. Freeman Wills Crofts) have 

had to call in assassins from the Dominions 

to help them. Not only that: Miss Dorothy 

Sayers, masterly as her analysis is of the 

murder of Julia Waliace, has had to fall back 

upon a case already treated in fact and fiction 
from almost every point of view. Mr. Francis 

Iles (the Rattenbury Case) writes so well 
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An extract from WALTER DE LA MARE’S foreword to 


Sun Before Seven 


IAN DALL’S boyhood memoirs : 


“Nothing that can be said about this book will be half so 
good as the book itself. It is real children that the author 
has had continually in mind and that we have in his book. 
He is a poet, and has simply re-created his past.” 
52 IJustrations. 8s. Gd. net. 


sk ; from Bacon to the present day. 
100 Enslish Essays Leather bound. 670 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


. by ALLARDYCE NICOLL. The onl 
* The English Theatre complete history. [lustrated. Pe se 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 


NELSON zaczepee, 


, 


’ 


[GHOST BOOK 


The famous LORD HALIFAX’S GHOST BOOK is being discussed 
evetywhere and it is in such demand that three large editions have been 
ptintéd since its publication last month. Of course, it is a fascinating 
book and it is also a very handsome book. Booksellers say it looks like 
a “limited edition” and expect it to be a leading Best Seller at Christmas. 
Here ate some of the contents: The Haunting of Hinton Ampner, The 
Secret of Glamis, The Grey Man of Wrotham, The Monk of Bolton Abbey, 
The Renishaw Coffin, Lord Lytton’s Horoscope, &c., &c., &c. (8s. 6d. net.) 


@ HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND’S A Time to Keep is now published 
at ss. net. This is its 8th edition, making 50,000 copies. Arches of the 
Years is in its 26th large edition. Both these books are ideal Christmas 
presents. Please ask to see copies at your bookseller. 
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that he becomes an innocent obstacle to the 
reforms in journalistic taste he calls for. 


LANCASTER 


HISTOR ek DIO CR ADE, 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN VIC- 

TORIAN. By R. H. Mottram. Hale. 12s. 6d. 
James M , the subject of this memoir, was 
born just before the accession of Victoria. He 
lived in Norwich; and as a prominent and 
respected citizen of that prominent and 
respectable city of East Anglia he is here used 
to illustrate all that was best and most enduring 
in the life of his times. The ‘“‘best’? may be 
summarized as a belief in hard work, com- 
mercial probity, readiness to shoulder responsi- 
bility, domestic affection, national and muni- 
cipal loyalty, and such forms of art as gave 
opportunity for cheerful collaboration and 
understanding by all, e.g. a musical festival. 
It is easy to say that the author has written 
more exciting books; not so easy to see how 
he could have made the biography more 
dramatic without nullifying his object. He has 
given us a document. A much better book 
than any one of its 270 pages seems to indicate. 


THE RIGHT TO HERESY. By Stefan Zweig. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Cassell. 
ros. 6d. 

‘‘A master of the art of organization, Calvin 

had been able to transform a whole city, a 

whole State... into a rigidly obedient 

machine, had been able to lay an embargo 
upon freedom of thought in favour of his own 
exclusive doctrine.” It has an oddly familiar 
sound. Against the tyranny Sebastian Castellio, 

a poor scholar whose only possessions were 

“an unyielding conscience in an undismayed 

soul,’ raised his voice. It was the death of 

Servetus that roused him openly to arraign 

spiritual dictatorship. ““To burn a man alive,” 

he said, ‘“‘does not defend a doctrine, but slays 


a man.” Herr Zweig does fine and ample 
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justice to this courageous humanist in a book 
to which the much-abused word brilliant is 
apt, for it has a flashing, eager life. 


HUMOUR AND HARMONY. By Vladimir 

Cernikoff. Arthur Barker. 12s. 6d. 
These reminiscences by a distinguished pianist 
and cosmopolitan bon viveur give us glimpses 
of many varied scenes, and introduce us to a 
selection of the great figures of the day, among 
them Sarah Bernhardt, the Hawtreys, and 
Diaghileff. A lightly composed string of anec- 
dotes in very good humour, with one or two 
outstanding stories. 


YOU ASKED ME WHY. By 
Easton. Selwyn and Blount. tos. 6d. 
An account, addressed to her young son, of 
how Miss Easton changed from an_ idle, 
dreaming “girl of thirty’ of the comfortable 
classes into a hard-working, novel-writing wife 
of a market gardener in a small way in Kent. 
Embarrassingly intimate about her courtship 
and maternity, but informative and practical 
about market gardening and country cottage 
housekeeping. Miss Easton has a curiously 
intermittent sense of humour, a genuine un- 
sentimental appreciation of the country, and a 
gift for getting on with people of the old sort. 


THE ARABIAN KNIGHT. By Seton Dear- 
den. Barker. 12s. 6d. 

The aim of this book is achieved, which is 
that of making Sir Richard Burton, famed 
traveller and translator of The Arabian Nights, 
a real person while keeping him romantic and 
tragic. Like nearly all biographies to-day, it is 
too long, too fat. But it does succeed in making 
us feel that we know the psychology of this 
man very intimately. More, it most successfully 
brings to life his wife, a very human person, 
typical of her age and detestable. 


ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. By Douglas Bell. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

The stepmother of Richard Hawkins insisted 
on calling his ‘‘new, swift, and beautiful ship,” 
built in the Thames to sail round the world, 
Repentance. Queen Elizabeth rechristened her 
the Dainty. Both names have their odd, incon- 
gruous aptness. Piety and piracy, ardours and 
endurances—the Elizabethan seamen com- 
bined them as no others have combined 
them. It is of a piece that the sea route to 
India was found because Europe needed 
pepper and the Turks had stopped the land 
route. Mr. Bell has great tales to tell, and he 
tells them with gusto and well. 


Dorothy 
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THE EYES OF THE GULL 
Margaret Duley 
6/- net 


“The story is finely constructed and proportioned . . . 
There is no elaboration or waste.”’ 


THE OBSERVER 


OF MORTAL LOVE UNIQUE DICTATOR 


William Gerhardi Desmond Ryan 
8/6 net 10/6 net 


“Tt is one of the fairest books that I have 


. . . lively entertainment.” read about the new Ireland, and its criti- 
THE TIMES cism is acute as well as balanced. It is 

better fitted to inform the public about 

“. . . one would not willingly miss a word Mr. de Valera than anything else that I 
of it.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN avestead aa area THE OBSERVER 


ARTHOR BARKER 


NX 


THE HEFFER WAY 


Why get hot and bothered in the attempt to select 
your Christmas Books from the hundreds of titles you 
see advertised? If you will write to Heffer’s Bookshop, 
Cambridge, for a copy of their Autumn Book Adviser 
No. 10 (it will be sent free), you will find it a safe 
guide and a sure friend; it picks out the worth-while 
books, classifies them and tells you something about 
each. 


GRANVILLE-BARKER 


The 
Locked Book 


An exquisite Anthology made by 
HELEN GRANVILLE-BARKER 
collects allusions to Angels from 
literature of all ages. 3/6 net 


Hamlet 


And then— 


Perchance questions of price may arise—‘‘recent 
books are too expensive’’—again Heffer’s can help! 
Their Catalogue No. 496 (also sent free) lists hundreds 
of books,in absolutely new condition, mostly offered 
at less than half the published price—it contains 
some astonishing bargains. 


Or— 


You may desire to give a book which has stood the 
test of time; some lovely folio, quarto or stately 
octavo in contemporary binding, haloed by the 


By HARLEY Apes ulac a generations of os an jae 

is is where effer’s Catalogues 

GRANVILLE-BARKER of Secondhand Books come to the fore. 

‘4 c Their stock is im- mense, their Cata- 

(The Third Series of Prefaces to logues most enter- taining, and of course 
sent free. Ask for Catalogues 489 & 493 


Shakespeare) 10/6 net 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE—ENGLAND y 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON Ltd. 
44 MUSEUM STREET, W.C.| 
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MARIE TEMPEST. By 

Cobden-Sanderson. 18s. 
This is much better than the usual theatrical 
biography full of uncritical praise and lists of 
dead triumphs. Miss Tempest, who will not 
brood over the past and has never collected 
mementoes, must have been a difficult subject, 
but Mr. Bolitho, interspersing his narrative 
with vivid, present-day ‘‘close-ups’’? makes us 
aware of a remarkable woman as well as of 
a famous actress. There is no effect of sunset 
or evening star about either the Marie Tempest 
we know on the stage or the unrelaxing 
hostess Mr. Bolitho shows us in her perfectly 
appointed house in Regent’s Park, but Disraeli 
smiled at her when she was a child wheeling 
a cat in her doll’s perambulator, and Gladstone, 
still in Downing Street, tried to persuade her 
against going on the stage. 


J. T. GREIN. By His Wife (Michael Orme). 
Foreword written by Conal O’Riordan and 
Censored and Revised by George Bernard 
Shaw. Murray. tos. 6d. 

With the foundation in the nineties of the 

Independent Theatre, Grein did more than 

any other man to advance the “drama of 

ideas”? in England, and for the rest of his life 
he continued irrepressibly to found theatres,’ 
journals, and clubs which, short-lived as some 
of them were, put actors and authors and the 
playgoing public both at home and abroad 
heavily in his debt. Mrs. Grein has made 
excellent use of her material. She has drawn 

a living portrait and sketched an important 

theatrical period. 


MRS. SIDDONS: TRAGIC ACTRESS. By 
Yvonne ffrench. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 
The most orderly and the fullest account we 
possess of the professional and private life of 
Mrs. Siddons. Miss ffrench has found fresh 
contemporary material] and fitted it neatly into 
a continuous narrative from which emerge a 
valuable if not striking portrait of the great 
player, and animated sketches of Garrick, 
Sheridan, Johnson, Mrs. Piozzi, Fanny Burney, 
Miss Moncton, Lawrence, and other celebrities 

of the period. 


THE FIVE YEARS. By John Brophy. Barker. 
15s. 
A conspectus of the Great War, 1914-18. 
First a cool, clear account of main events on 
all fronts, short sections on Air Warfare, The 
War at Home, The Empire’s Contribution, 
and British War Finance. Then brief, factual, 
unopinionative biographies of Prominent 


Hector Bolitho. 
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People, a glossary of technical terms, a chrono- 
logy, and nearly a hundred pages of Essential 
Statistics. Last, a selected bibliography of war 
books. Mr. Brophy doesn’t like generals, and 
finds the whole affair one long blunder, but 
mostly remains commendably objective and 
uncontroversial, 


LITERARY 


SOURCES OF THE FAUST TRADITION 
FROM SIMON MAGUS TO LESSING. 
By P. M. Palmer and R. P. More. Oxford 
University Press. New York. 14s. 

A compilation of source material, valuable to 

students of Goethe and other Faust dramatists. 

Deals with the forerunners of Faust (Simon 

Magus, Cyprian, and Theophilus); the docu- 

mentary evidences for the existence of an 

historical Faust; the Faust books, or collections 
of popular tales, beginning in 1570; the earlier 

Faust dramas and puppet plays; and Lessing’s 

fragment. 


THE CRAFT OF THE SHORT STORY. 
By Donald Maconochie. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

One of those works to which only quotation 
can do justice. On choice of subject: “Bright 
and thoroughly wholesome themes are more 
likely to be acceptable than sensational, 
morbid, and depressing ones. A new writer who 
based his story on a theme like Maupassant’s 
The Piece of String ... would not find a 
welcome in the popular magazine of to-day.” 
On the proper wording of a synopsis on the 
first page of the MS.: “A Modern Story in 
which the Conflicting Interests of the Main 
Characters Lead to Tense and Dramatic 
Scenes—and to a Remarkable Climax.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE TWELVE MONTHS. By Llewelyn 
Powys. With engravings by Robert Gibbings, 
Bodley Head. 10s. 6d. 

A set of essays reprinted from the Daily 

Herald and embellished with a number of 

Mr. Gibbings’s most able wood engravings. 

Mr. Powys’s peculiar charm of style conveys 

very vividly the spirit of each month, and the 

small happenings of the Dorset countryside. 

To Mr. Powys every month is a month to 

be loved and every month the month for love. 

MARY LAVELLE. By Kate O’Brien. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

An odd mixture of acumen and extravagant 

sensibility, Miss O’Brien’s new novel deals 
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¥ “‘is full of wit. I defy anyone to read this 
delightful little cameo without intense interest and ripe 
amusement.’ —Jszs. 3s. 6d. net. 


Give Books for Xmas 
Recommended by the Book Society 


THREE DESERTS 
By C. S. JARVIS 


“The ideal book of reminiscences.” —SundayTimes. 
“T would not willingly spare a word.”—Punch. 
Second Impression. ros. 6d. net. 


A New Edition of the famous 


SCRAMBLES 


AMONGST THE ALPS 
By EDWARD WHYMPER 


Revised, with additional material, by 
leh Jo (En IBONDANLTS 


This classic of British mountaineering is as fresh 
to-day as in the first age of mountaineering. 
The original illustrations, which breathe the 
atmosphere of early exploration, are here repro- 
duced. 108 Ilustrationsand 5 Maps. ros. 6d. net. 


J. T. GREIN 
By HIS WIFE (Michael Orme) 
“Finely discriminating.” —Sunday Times. 
“Of capital value for students of drama.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
With 14 Illustrations. — ros. 6d. net. 


SCOTT OF THE 
SHAN HILLS 


By G. E, MITTON (Lady Scott) 
“<A very great book.” —J. L. McCallum, I.C.S. 


“Extremely interesting.” —Ewvening News. 
With 27 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 15s. net. 


FROM RICHARDSON 
TO PINERO 


By Professor F, S, BOAS, M.A. 


“No one else has written anything so well 
devised. It is good to find Pinero treated with 
the admiration and the respect that he deserves.” 
—The Times. 8s. 6d. net. 


wa JOHN MURA Y gees 


% Read MICHAEL JOYCE’S satire on some perennial 
human foibles and diverting fable on the perils of 


POMONA, 


success, PEREGRINE PIERAM. 3s. 6d. net. monunneGreat Russell St, rooroorteredt 


THE BELLY BOOK 


or Diner’s Guide 
By C. LOUIS LEIPOLDT, F.R.CS. 


Chapter headings include—‘‘The Preparation of 
Food,” “‘The Art of Dining,’ ‘Famous Diners 
and their Cooks.” 

““. . . a complete guide to eating and drink- 


ing. He leaves out nothing.” —Times Literary 
Supplement 
“Entrancing.”’—Morning Post 7/6 net 


Creating the Modern 
American Novel 
By HARLAN HATCHER 


Includes chapters on Dreiser, Willa Cather, 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, Cabell and 
Hergesheimer. 

“«*. . could scarcely be bettered. It is a 
reference book of definite value.”—Times 
Literary Supplement 10/— net 


Songs and Pictures 
by a Child 
Edited by DOREEN BLAND 


Done by a child between the ages of 35 and 5%. 
“The significance of this little book cannot 
be exaggerated. If we desire a world in which 
att and all it implies of delight shall have a 
far greater place, we must take to heart the 
lesson of this book.” —Burlington Magazine 

““No one but a child—or D. H. Lawrence— 
could have written many of the lines in this 
book.”’—Leeds Mercury 6/- net 


The Future of Poetry 
By DALLAS KENMARE 


“One of the newest, sanest, and most readable 
books. . . . Although iconoclastic in its im- 
mediate effect, should clear the way for 
finer construction.” —Poetry Review 3/6 net 


The Scholar 
and Other Poems 


By GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


. natural simplicity and a power of 
pictorial expression... in many of his 
poems ... takes us behind the veil of the 
actual into a still world of more essential 
being.” —Times Literary Supplement 1/6 net 
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with the experiences of an Irish girl who goes 

to Spain (before the Revolution) as a governess. 

Some excellent and subtle dialogue, some 

unpleasantly sentimental death-in-the-after- 

noon flummery about bull-fighting, and some 

regrettable love scenes. Miss O’Brien has a 

delicate and discriminating style, but often 

lacks emotional judgment. 

LETTERS FROM LIMBO. Collected, with 
a commentary, by Ernest Rhys. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

A scrap-book of letters, with one or two 

exceptions written to Mr. Rhys as editor or 

friend, accompanied by a commentary and, 
in over sixty cases, by reproductions in fac- 
simile. Letters from Swinburne, Walt Whitman, 

Hardy, Yeats; also from Charles Morgan, 

Hilda Vaughan, Clifford Bax, etc. Some good 

letters, more scraps, and a vague discomfort 

induced by the artificiality of some third-rate 
letter-writers. 


CHARACTERISTICS. By Stephen Graham. 
Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d. 

A not unengaging if—apart from desultory 
entertainment—rather purposeless hash of 
miscellaneous information about men and 
manners of many lands: food, sport, women, 
newspapers, language, etc. Generalizations are 
one a sentence. Somewhere between Count 
Keyserling’s travel ruminations and Tit-Bits, 
but a good deal nearer the latter. 


THE HEADMASTER SPEAKS. Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 

A number of headmasters are here provided 
with an opportunity to reply to some of the 
criticisms which former pupils tend to level 
against their schools. The contributors, although 
showing a striking variety in intelligence and 
understanding, are almost unanimous in asses- 
sing the most urgent problems. This pheno- 
menon, together with a certain lowest common 
factor of knowledge, appears to indicate the 
influence of headmasters’ conferences. It is 
perhaps significant that the two writers of most 
interest are both headmasters of grammar 
schools. Altogether, by the end of the book 
one feels that most of the ground has been 
covered, though in many cases uninspiringly. 


PRELUDE TO CHEMISTRY. By John 
Read. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

An eminent professor of chemistry looks back- 

ward to present a learned but in the main 

extremely entertaining outline of the odd, 

age-long history and still odder (mainly 

medieval) literature of that esoteric subject 
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From ‘‘Inordinate(?) Affection” by 
ETHeL Smytu, D.B.E. 


Alchemy; a strange blend, he concludes, of 
chemistry, philosophy, religion, occultism, 
astrology, magic, mythology, and other matters. 
The hundred or so unusual illustrations bear 
directly upon the text. 


INORDINATE(?) AFFECTION. By Ethel 
Smyth, D.B.E. Cresset Press. 6s. 

Dame Ethel Smyth writes with such warmth 
and spirit, flinging at one with such generosity 
all her absurdities, her appalling style, her 
heartiness, her fondness, so easily indulged by 
dogs, for clean dirty fun, that from laughing 
at her one finds oneself involuntarily led, first 
to laughing with her and then to serious 
enjoyment of this simple story of the dogs she 
has owned and loved. 


MY TALKS WITH DEAN SPANLEY. By 
Lord Dunsany. Heinemann. 53s. 

Dean Spanley, a dog (“the hell of a dog’’) in 
a former incarnation, under the influence of 
Tokay indulges in reminiscence and discloses 
the character of a canine Tartarin. A waggish, 
affectionate interpretation of dog behaviour 
from the dog-patron’s point of view, with some 
good mock-serious passages. 


OASIS. By Oliver Baldwin. Grayson and Gray- 
son. 8s. 6d. 

From his retreat in Algeria, Mr. Baldwin 

writes admonishing letters to a young friend 

about to enter upon her first season in London. 

Upon love, marriage, socialism, the cinema, 

and other subjects of permanent human 


ee 
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From the 
De la More Price List CHEN 
CARICALURES: Zr J. lL. SCARCE & INTERESTING 


Carstairs. The work of this artist will 

be familiar to readers of Punch. This 

little book contains sixteen drawings, here BOOKS 
published for the first time, of men who 

are prominent and whose names are in Recently purchased 


OLD & MODERN 


every paper and on every tongue. They 
embody several of the different treatments 
and will be found highly amusing. 1/6 net. priced 


SLUDIO PICNICS srorts, 
TALKS AND ADVENTURES IN 
PAINT 4y Marrua Bowerzey. With may be had gratis and post free from 
a Foreword by Martin Harpiz, C.B.E£., 

V.P.R.., and with coloured illustrations MYERS & CO: 
by the Author. Price 5/— net. Stories 102 New Bond Street 
told to children by an Artist in her studio. 

nN . 

Each story is followed by a talk with London, W.1 
suggestions for painting or making some- 


and moderately 


Telephone: Mayfair 293% 


thing arising out of the story. “This is 
a book that should be pleasant and in- 
eae TAMA Eetabiishedid@7> LIAN 


teresting to the grown-ups, inspiring for 


children, and invaluable to teachers of T h e S O U t h 


the young.” —Martin Harpe. 


THE WIDE EARTH Poems Kensington 
by Epcar Newcass with drawings 5 exe) ks h ‘e) p 


by Russert Reeve, r.p.A. This second 
book of verse by Mr. Newgass will appeal 
to all lovers of nature in all moods. 1/6 net. 


Everything for students 
and book-lovers 
The New Season’s Books 


For original and unique presents, small : ; 
: pecs ‘ are ready for inspection on 


books, cards and calendars, both modem publication 
and made up from old prints and drawings Children’s Book-room 
a visit to the Shop (address below) is | with all the new and old 
suggested. favourites 
LEXANDER MORING 

NE hee |, 3and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD 

2a CORK ae, BOND STREET Near South 1 ANE SEALE 1276 
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interest he writes in a kindly, old-world, and 
rather woolly way. His descriptive writing is 
undistinguished, but his portraits of the English 
visitors and his account of a local murder— 
surely imaginary ?—are pleasantly conceived. 
ON INSANITY. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated 
from the Russian by Ludvig Perno. C. W. 
Daniel Co. is. 
Written in 1910, the year of Tolstoy’s death, 
this superbly direct moral tract was never 
finished. Tolstoy considers the prevalence of 
suicide and its causes, and declares that 
modern society is so deranged that there is no 
room in life for the one thing which gives it 
meaning, religion; insanity has become the 
common condition of humanity. 


IMAGINARY BIOGRAPHIES. By Arthur 
Bryant, T. R. Glover, Helen Simpson, 
Hilaire Belloc, Michael Oakeshott, James 
Agate, C. P. Snow. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Biographical sketches of obscure characters 

illuminated only for a moment by history— 

the captain of St. Paul’s ship (by Mr. Glover) ; 
the man who interrupted the dreaming of 

“Kubla Khan’? (by Miss Simpson); the man 

who recognized the escaping Royal Family 

at Varennes (by Mr. Belloc); Robert Jenkins, 
who became famous by the loss of his ear (by 

Mr. Oakeshott). Originally a series of broadcast 

talks. 


PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION 
A STUDY IN PLATO. By W. F. R. Hardie. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 
Berkeley wrote, in Stris, ‘‘Aristotle and his 
followers have made a monstrous represen- 
tation of the Platonic Ideas, and some of Plato’s 
own school have said very odd things concern- 
ing them.’ These 172 pages, examining the 
theory of “Forms,” with special reference to 
the Parmenides, none to the Symposium, or the 
distinction between theoretic and value judg- 
ments (ousia and opheleia) in the Theaetetus 
(185A-186C), are vitiated by a latent 
Aristotelianism. Professor Burnet’s ““The Good 
is known by Intellect alone”? is presupposed 
throughout. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND 
PRACTICE. By William Temple. Student 
Christian Movement Press. 28. 6d. 

Philosophy, ethics, theology, and even politics, 

find their home in this little book; and none 

of the thought is crammed in or any funda- 
mental idea squeezed out. Particularly good 
is the middle one of the three sections in which 
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Dr. Temple deals with Personality in Theology 
and Ethics, and its vast importance for religion 
and culture; and in dealing with the growth 
of the notion of the individual which Protes- 
tantism has stimulated, he draws attention 
to its weakness as well as its strength. 


THE STRUCTURE OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE. By John Macmurray. 
Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Macmurray is one of the few men 
who can make philosophy intelligible to the 
general reader. He can also make it interesting 
and stimulating to those who know little about 
it. His own philosophy is shot through with 
religious experience ; and the persuasive manner 
in which he presents it is the best device he 
could possibly use in order to share a measure 
of that experience with others. His latest book 
is chiefly addressed to those who find in the 
sciences and the arts tokens of truth and 
beauty that must somehow be related. He 
points out that unless there is something higher 
than both behind each, this reconciliation is 
impossible; and thus he searches for the Being 
whom we call God. 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN  PHILO- 
SOPHY. Edited by S. Radhakrishnan and 
J. H. Muirhead. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

A book edited by two such thinkers testifies its 

own worth. It deals with art and psychology, 

as well as philosophy; and, as nobody who 
is at all familiar with the literature of India 
would for a moment doubt, is deeply steeped 
in religious idealism. The essays of Tagore and 

Radhakrishnan himself are perhaps the best 

in the book. The whole thing is a glowing 

testimony to the freshness and vitality of Indian 
thought in the twentieth century. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL. By Edith 
Hamilton. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Hamilton brings to her task skill in 
narrative and considerable knowledge of the 
ancient world. Not the least important element 
in the book is the manner in which the author 
can draw upon the contemporary history of 
other nations in the ancient world as evidence 
for the truth of a Biblical narrative; and her 
sympathy with her subject never obscures an 
issue or distorts history. 


POETRY 
TIME IN THE ROCK. Preludes to Definition. 
By Conrad Aiken. Scribner’s. 10s. 6d. 
Mr, Aiken clothes his expression of emotional, 
moral, and philosophical problems in concrete 
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imagery which has, it must be admitted, a 
certain monotony, but which ultimately gives 
continuity to this sequence of reflective poems. 
The relation of individual to individual and 
to the external world; the nature of identity ; 
the separation of self from not-self—these are 
the themes of a book which is thoughtful, but 
not quite real. 


THE BEST POEMS OF 1936. Selected by 
Thomas Moult. Cape. 6s. 

Cecil Day Lewis, George Barker, and Lilian 
Bowes Lyon are, among the younger poets 
included in Mr. Moult’s annual selection; 
an elder generation is represented by the work 
of AE., Wilfrid Gibson, Robert Frost, and 
a lovely characteristic song by James Stephens. 
The names are more generally representative 
of the movement of contemporary verse than 
in earlier years; but Mr. Moult still insists 
overmuch on the Excelsior note in poetry. 


SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
SOCIALISM. By John Strachey. Gollancz. 
ros. 6d. 

Mr. Strachey’s felicity of style and freshness 
of mind make him one of the most effective 
propagandists now writing. The first part of 
his new re-statement of Socialism and Com- 
munism—an analysis of the economic situa- 
tion—could hardly have been better done. 
He makes admirable use of a National Survey 
of Potential Product Capacity drawn up by 
a Government Committee in the U.S.A., and 
of the experience of the U.S.S.R. to indicate 
the broad lines of a solution for the problem 
of poverty amidst plenty. Leaving the concrete 
for the abstract, he is much less happy, relying, 
in his sketch of a possible political framework 
for the Socialist State, on a too slavish admira- 
tion for the Soviet system. The sections on 
dialectical materialism, whilst providing an 
adequate introduction to the subject, display 
an alarming acceptance of Marxian philosophy 
as revealed religion. Mr. Strachey’s final 
criticism of the intellectual flabbiness and 
unrepentant reformism of the Labour Party 
gives pungent expression to a widespread point 
of view. 


OUR FREEDOM AND ITS RESULTS. 
By Five Women. Edited by Ray Strachey. 
Hogarth Press. 8s. 6d. 

Miss Eleanor Rathbone, Dr. Erna Reiss, 

Mrs. Oliver Strachey, Miss Alison Neilans, 
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and Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton have written 
essays respectively on the changes in public 
life, law, employment, sex morality, and social 
life which have been effected by the eman- 
cipation of women. Admirably informative 
and impartial, these studies suggest the con- 
clusion that the principal result of women’s 
freedom has been a changed outlook in the 
community as a whole—a shifting of the 
emphasis in politics from property to people. 
ZERO HOUR. By Richard Freund. Methuen. 
ros. 6d. 

This is a survey of foreign politics. The author 
covers all the most important countries in the 
world (with the exception of South America) 
and his book is a very useful reminder of what 
is what abroad. In the space there is no room 
to go behind the Foreign Office views in each 
country, but the survey is intelligent through- 
out. The most striking fact about the whole 
book is that the world is becoming bigger: 
there are more powers to deal with. This is 
a matter of wealth and armament, and gives 
much food for thought. 


IDEOLOGY AND UTOPIA. By Prof. Karl 
Mannheim. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

The conception of class (or economic) 
ideologies is, as the author acknowledges, 
primarily due to Marx. This (An Introduction 
to the Sociology of Knowledge) is a methodo- 
logical work chiefly concerned in widening 
and particularizing the Marxist conception. 
It gives valuable hints of a more scientific 
approach to epistemology, and meets the 
non-political philosophers on their own ground. 
Those to whom the much stressed connection 
of literature and politics remains a somewhat 
vague and enforced admission will be interested 
by this theological study. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY VIRTUES. A Play 
Sequence by Hugh Ross Williamson. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. 

This trilogy makes a thorough exploration of 

modern prejudices with a liberal mind. Mr. 

Williamson has original ideas and handles 

them in an original way. He has wit, intelli- 

gence, and splendid stagecraft. As comment 
inconclusive but entertaining. 


SPORT 
THE HISTORY OF HUNTING. By Patrick 
Chalmers. The Lonsdale Library. Vol. 
XXIII. Seeley Service. 218. 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers, who writes so well, 
so happily, on many subjects, has produced 
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from the rich store of his knowledge a clear 
picture of the past and a most interesting 
survey of hunting procedure. This Lonsdale 
Library volume is likely to remain the standard 
work on hunting for a long time. It is finely 
produced, with forty illustrations. 


HUNTING ENGLAND. By Sir 
Beach Thomas. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
This book is divided into two parts. The first 
deals with hunting in general and in history, 
and shows its place in English life; the second 
describes the chief hunting-grounds in some 
detail, with accounts of many famous packs. 
Sir William devotes most of the space in this 
well-written book to fox-hunting, but otter- 
hunting and stag-hunting are not forgotten. 
The photographs, 120 of them, are well 
selected, well printed, and are very interesting. 
BAD ’UNS TO BEAT. Edited by Guy Paget. 

Collins. tos. 6d. 

Drives through the Pytchley country with 
Dick Heathen, through the Belvoir country 
with Mr. Rudkin, through the Cottesmore 
country with Mr. Owston Fox (who gives 
a short history of the hunt), with Major Paget 
as a chatty compére. This book is full of 
hunting personalities, anecdote, and _ stories 
of well-known runs, told in a brisk, hail- 
fellow-well-met style. 


SALAR THE SALMON. By Henry Williamson. 
Illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Faber. 15s. 
This fine, minutely descriptive story of the 
perils and vicissitudes that surround a salmon’s 
spawning urge, is superbly illustrated in colour 
and black and white. Salar the Salmon, which 
was reviewed here last December, is Henry 
Williamson’s best book. The publishers are to 
be congratulated upon this beautiful production. 

CRICKET. By D. R. Jardine. Dent. 6s. 

If you are a player or if you are a spectator 
who wants, as Mr. Howard Marshall says in 
his introduction, “to extract the greatest 
pleasure from your days in the sun,” can you 
imagine a better way than having Mr. Jardine 
at your elbow, explaining every point of the 
game, every subtlety, every strategy? Mr. 
Jardine has analysed cricket into its component 
parts and has written a book which will con- 
stitute such a contribution to the future of the 
game as one might expect from him. Cricket 
is the second of the Modern Sports Series. 
THE GAME GOES ON. Edited by Capt. 

H. B. T. Wakelam. Barker. 15s. 

There is some good English prose being 
written nowadays on the subject of Rugby 
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football. Modern newspapers can afford to, 
and do, employ writers whose feeling for the 
game is matched by their feeling for words. 
These, the critics (who were often famous 
players before), contribute the most vivid 
sections of this volume, re-telling the stories 
of great games till the cries of “on-on’’ and 
“feet-feet”’? ring in one’s ears. Other sections, 
instructive or historical, are contributed by 
players, selectors, and coaches. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


ALPINE WONDERLAND. _ Photographs 
collected by J. J. Schatz. Chapman and Hall. 
18s. 

In recent books on mountaineering, and in 

the Alpine calendars of Blodig, Spemann, and 

Hansch, both photographs and reproduction 

have been excellent. The 250 illustrations in 

the present collection include some magnificent 
subjects, but the half-tone process has done 
less than justice to some of them. In his 
introductory essay on exploration and photo- 
graphy in the Alps, Sir Claud Schuster points 
out that Herr Schatz pays too little attention 
to the south-western Alps. Certainly, a few 
photographs like those in Dalloz’s Haute 

Montagne would have offered a lively contrast 

to the rather dull composition of many of 

those which are included, and they would 
have helped, too, to make a better-balanced 
book. 


LONDON AFRESH. By 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

There are always good excuses, of which 
demolition and rebuilding are only two, for 
a new guide-book to London, and Mr. Lucas 
requires none of them. He has already com- 
piled two well-known volumes on the Metro- 
polis; and now, as before, he avoids dullness 
(though not, occasionally, superficiality) by 
acting as critic as well as guide. 


IN THE STEPS OF ST. PAUL. By. Baye 

Morton. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
Those who like Mr. Morton’s mixture of 
history, topography, travel itinerary, topical 
comment, and Scriptural exegesis will find 
abundance of it in these 440 pages, in which, 
following St. Paul and Jerusalem through 
Syria, Turkey, Cyprus, Greece, and Malta 
to the catacombs of Rome, he makes the most 
of both worlds, ancient and modern. Lively, 
solemn, commonplace, vivid by turns, he is 
indefatigable, and demands that his reader 
be so too. 
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